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Iw reviewing the financial resources of the System of 


finance un- 


Turks, it must first of all be considered, that dcrthe te 
many of the expenses, with which the trea-™ 
suries of more regular governments are bur- 
thened, are among them  sufliciently pro- 
vided for by the arrangements of the feudal 
system; and indeed, according (to the spirit 

of its original institution, every establishment, 
whether calculated for internal utility or for 
external defence, was upheld by a competent 
assignment of landed property. Perhapé the 
chief inducement to the adoption of the feu- 

lal system, with a warlike people unskilled in 
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the art of conducting the operations of 
finance, was, that it enabled them to support 
their numerous armies without levying taxes 
for their pay. An assignment of lands, involv- 
ing the condition, that the possessor shall be 
constantly prepared to take the field at the 
call of the sovereign, 1s in itself a military 
pay; and the Turkish exchequer issued no 
other to its Ridiery until the institution of 
the corps of Wizaries*. In like manner, the 
condition of keeping in order the national 
establishments was imposed on the gover- 
nors of the provinces to the extent of their 
jurisdiction, and adequate assignments of the 
national domain were made to them for the 
purpose: hence neither the army, nor the 
administration of justice, the police, public 
worship, the building nor repairing of public 
fibsae of a il cite nate 
bridges, and high roads, are kept up in the 
provinces at the expense of the grand signor. 
The establishment of the janizaries was first 
superinduced upon the general plan. Being 






* « Hic rerum est ordo, hac distributio—sic ut faciles incx- 
haustegue bello copia adsint, quotidianaque pro eisdem alendis 
pecunie cura levetur imperator, ut nullum ob bellum consueta ex 
magnificentia vel sumptibus quicquam intermittere cogatur.” (Mon- 


talban. ap. Elzevir. p. 16.) 
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considered as the body-guards, or standing 
army, of the sultan, their head quarters and 
fixed residence were-1in his capital, and they 
were maintained from his treasury as a part 
of the imperial housenold. The necessity of 
a naval force, when the conquest of Constan- 
tinople was projected*, obhged the sultan to 
ussign a portion of his peculiar treasure for 
its creation and maintenance: but besides the 
marine forces, the jauizaries and other similar 
bodies of regular troops, no part of the na- 
tional establishinents was supported from the 
imperial treasury. 

The Turkish exchequer consists of two 
parts; the miri, which is employed in col- 
lecting and receiving the public revenues and 
in disbursing such sums as the public ser- 
vice requires, and the hazné or sultan’s trea- 
sury. The former under the administration 
of the defterdar effendi, and the latter under 
that of the hazné vekili, a black eunuch se- 
cond in official rank to the Azslar aga. The 
revenues of each may be divided into fixed 
and casual: those of the mari are generally 
estimated at three millions three hundred and 
seventy-five thousand pounds sterling, com- 


* See Cantemir, p. 66, note 20. 
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state, the heads of the wlema, or the prin- 
cipal officers of the scraglio ; and in the case 
of private donations, are frequently the chil- 
dren or natural heirs of the testator, who en- 
joy, by the tacit consent of the law, such 
part of the rents as is not specifically app:o- 
priated, though, when this surplus is con- 
siderable, it does not escape the vigilance of 
government, but is adjudged to belong ta 
the public treasury. The administrators, and 
chiefly those of the mosques and hospitals 1 
Mecca, Medina, and Constantinople, are au- 
thorized, on receiving an adequate assignment 
of property in buildings or landed estates, to 
make loans to individuals, whether Mussul- 
mans or infidels, from the public funds of the 
establishment which is committed to their 
care. The borrower still retains the use or 
enjoyment of his property on the payment of 
an inconsiderable rent, and cannot be de- 
prived of it by his creditors in the event of his 
subsequently becoming a bankrupt: he may 
even sell or transfer it to strangers with the 
consent of the mutgvelly, and on the pay- 
ment of certain dues to the mosque, without 
being subject to the clan, which in Turkey 
every neighbour 1s allowed to make, to a 

preference in the sale of property contiguous 
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to his own: he transmits it, on his decease, 
in equal portions to his immediate descen- 
dants. On the gradual, or total, extinction 
of such heirs, the absolute property of the 
several portions, or of the whole of the estate, 
becomes vested in the lender. 

The coffer in which the revenues of the 
vacufs are collected, to the amount of several 
millions, is called harémeinn dolaby, and 1s 
deposited in the seraglio under the care of 
the kislar aga, and strictly guarded. It 1s 
wrong to represent these treasures as ‘* sums 
taken from the active and efficient capital of 
the nation, and either wholly unemployed, 
or appropriated to uses which cannot be sup- 
posed to have a very direct relation to the 
necessities of the state*;” for, on the con- 
trary, without deviating from the intentions 
of the founders, or violating the essential 
clauses of their charters, that part of the 
revenue of vacufs which remains after the 
religious uses are satisfied, is considered as 
uppropriable to the urgencies of the state, 
and might afford essential succour, if economy 
and fidelity were employed in administering 
it. In times of public distress the sultans 
occasionally apply these funds to the neces- 


* See Survey of the Turkish empire, p. 40, 41. 
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sities of government, but under tle form of 
a loan and the solemn engagement of the 
aninister of finance, who, in the name of the 
sultan and the empire, binds the state to the 
payment of so sacred a debt *. 

The haratch, or capitation tax imposed 
on the rayahs, is improperly called by Mr. 
Eton “ the annual redemption of the lives of 
all the males above fifteen years of age, who 
do not profess the Mahometan religion}.” 


* See Tab. Gen t. ii, chap. v, sec. 3. 
ip, The grand vizir Wioprili Mustafa Pasha first brought the 
" treasures of the jamis into the public treasury: and when the 
mutevclly charged him with sacrilege, he insisted that the wealth, 
designed for religious uses, ought to be employed in maintaining 
the defenders ut the holy edifices. (Cuntemir, p. 367.) 

+ See Survey of the Turkish empire, p. 41.—It is with much 
regret, that I feel myself compelled, from a respeet for truth, to 
declare, that Dr. Wittman’s account of a conversation which he 
held with me at Buyukderé (See Tiavels, p. 2&) is wholly in- 
accurate. A person who, hike mysclf, had resided snany years 
in Turkey, could tever have “ comprehended under the general 
denomination of rayah, the Greek and Armenian subjects of the 
grand signur and evry descrifition of Franks.’ Still less could 
[ have so far adopted Mr. Eton’s e:iors, and even have borrowed 
his langua ze, as to assert, that the Aaratch is considered as the 
redemption of the heads of the rayahs, which were forfeited in 
perpetuity by their subjugated ancestors.” Dr. Wituman has 
«1,0 made me pronounce a yery florid panegyric on the modein 
Grecks; but though I had read Mr. Etor’s work while I was 
in Turkey, it had made so slight an impression on my memory 
that I must heve spoken ffom the same inspiration as Mr. Eton 
himself, if I could have amused Dr Wittman by the misiepres 
sentations which he has attributed to me. 
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The haratch 1s, however, simply a poll-tax, 
of the same nature as that imposed upon the 
Eaglish in theyeign of Richard the Sccond: 
it is levied a only on the Greeks and Ar- 
menians, who were conquered by the Turks, 
but also on the Jews, who were protected by 
Turkish hospitality when they fled from the 
persecutions of the. Christians. He inserts 
aniong the cities and places which contribute to 
the haratch, “ the Morea and its five jurisdic- 
tions ;” and he taxes separately Napoli di 
Romania, though a city of the Morea, and 
consequently within those jurisdictions. It 
is indeed # curious circumstance, that Mr. 
Eton’s schedule of the Turkish finances and 
the memoirs of the Baron de Tott should 
both contain so gross a geographical error. 
The Turks know, that the peninsula of the 
Morea is not formed by the gulf of Napoli, 
nuit by the gulfs of Lepanto and Egina, which 
iy almost meeting make the isihinus of Co- 
riath. Could Mr. Eton’s deference for the 
Baron de Tott seduce him into a belief, that 
~ the peninsula of the Morea 1s formed by 
the gulf of Lepanto, and by that which takes 
its name from the city of Napoli di Romania 
which stands at the bottom of i1t* ?” Dr. Pou- 


* See De Tott’s Memoirs, v. iv, p. 150. 
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queville possessed means of obtaining in- 
formation respecting the Morea superior to 
those of preceding travellers, and therefore 
his testimony must, at present, be admitted 
as conclusive. Now it appears, that the Mo-« 
rea, instead of containing five separate juris- 
dictions, is united under the jurisdiction of a 
pasha of three tails, and subdivided into 
twenty-four cantons, governed by codja bashis 
or elders. Otzacow is said to have furnished 
ninety purses; though Oczacow was a for- 
tress garrisoned only by Turks, who conse- 
quently were nat liable to the capitation: 
but, what is singularly ridiculous, is, that 
he estimates the contributions from the -body 
of gypsies to be almost equal to that from 
the city of Constantinople and its’ environs, 


* See Voyages en Morée, &c. t. i, p. 67. The whole of 
Greece is divided into four great pashatks ; Tripolizza, Egripo 
or Negropont (the ancient Eubesa), Yamina, ahd Salonica. The 
pasthakk of Tripolizza comprises all the Morea; that.of Egripo, 
the island whence it denves its name, besides Boeotia and the 
eastern part of Phocis; Yanina, the whole of Epirus; and Sa- 
Jonica, the southern divisiog of Macedonia, The north of Mace- 
donia ia governed by deys 3 Naupactus (or Lepanto) gives to its 
governor the title of pashe, Athens and Livadia are administered 
by vaivodas; Larissa by a musselim ; and Zagora (the, ancient 
Magnesia) by its own primates. Pieria 18 dependent on’ the age 
of Katherin, who aow rules over Olympus in the place of Jupiter, 
(See Beaujour, Tab, du commerce de la Grece, t. i, p. 24.) 
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and thencé’I am inclined to suspect, that the 
schedule itself is an incorrect copy of some 
account composed by the Russian mission at 
Constantinople, by orders from the court of 
St. Petersburg, as it seems calculated to con~ 
vey to the empress a contemptible idea of the 
Ottoman empire, bf@tating the number of 
male gypsies, above iMteen years of age, at 
three hundred and thirty-six thousand two 
hundred: and fifty. 

Confiscation and inheritances, which we 
have been taught to consider as the sponge 
by which the grand‘signor absorbs the wealth 
of his subjects, yield, under the pressure of 
his mighty hand, only one thousand three 
hundred and twenty-seven purses (about forty 
thousand pounds sterling), an inconsiderable 
drop, compared to the rivers of wealth which 
flow through eyery province -of his extensive 
dominions. - 

The consequences which Mr. Eton deduces 
from this fanciful statement are, that ‘ the 
present state of the Turkish finances is in- 
compatible with the permanence or prosperity 
of the state, and that the’ future prospect is 
still Jeas .promising.* ‘ The expenditure,” 
he says, “ has so much increased that it is 
not probable the miri can discharge its debts 
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without a donation from the treasury of the 
sultan, a measure which does not enter into 
the policy of the seraglio. Hcre then we are 
to consider the probable cansequences of 2 
deficiency m its treasury, to a government 
which knows nothing of the financial provi- 

; and consequently 
‘ed for such a con. 






sions of modern polit} 
will be totally unprepat 
juncture.” 

To those who are unacquainted with the na- 
tural and abundant fertility of the Turkish 
provinces in general, it may indeed appear, 
that the revenues of the sultan are msufhicient 
for the support of his armies, and the main- 
tenance af lis establishments; but when it 1s 
recollected, that the Turks are from their in- 
fancy habituated to privations which to the 
European soldier would be intolerable, that 
wine and other spirituous or fermented liquors 
are prohibited in their camps, that to them 
a moderate ration of bread or Indian corn 
with a few black olives 1s a dehcious and 
umple repast, that most of them neither 
carry hnapsacks nor have the least ocea- 
sion for them, and that accustomed as they 
zee to sleepin the open air enveloped in their 
thick capots or cloaks, they hardly fvel the 
vwuint of a tent as an inconvenience: when 
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all these things are taken into consideration 
it must be evident, that the porte can kevp 
in the field an army of a hundred thousand 
men ‘with less expense than any prince im 
Christendom can maintain a third of the 
number. I instance only the standing army, 
which the Turks, ily.) imitation of ae Euro- 
pean states, feel the necessity of augmenting, 
for every other establishment of magnificence 
or use may be still supported by the means 
which were originally assigned for that pur- 
pose, and which, though imdeed diminished, 
are not inadequate to their object. 

Under the general control of the defterdar purse 
effendi, there are thirty-three offices, or” 
chanceries, each superintended by its proper 
ofhcer: in these are collected all the income, 
tribute, and customs of the empire; and 
thence the different expenditures are issued. 

The chief sources of revenue are—The snsree a 
miri, or territorial impost levied on the whole juden. 
empire, whichis one tenth of the produce of 
lands. The whole of this tax, though re- 
gistered in the books of the office, and cal- 
culated at about twenty millions sterling, is 
not paid into the imperial treasury: the 
greater part is detained in the provinces, and 
regularly accounted for smong the expenses 


rope rty- 


ax, 


customs, 
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of administration, and keeping up the na- 
tional establishments. The cazy-asker of 
Romelia fakes cognizance of whatever con- 
cerns the exchequer: the mrt kiatibi, one 
of ‘his deputies, holds his court in the office 
of the defterdar effendi, and judges defini- 
tively all fiscal suits*. ++ 

Rayahs, or persons subject to the pay- 
ment of the haratch, pay also a tax on moye- 
ables: it is levied on their personal property 
and the produce of their industry; on hearths 
or houses, ‘farms, warehouses, and shops: 
it appears to be unequally and arbitrarily 
imposed, and is estimated, by those who pay 
it, at a quarter of the clear produce of their 
gains. Women are exempt from payment 
of the haratch, but their property, consist- 
ing either of lands or merchandize, is, equally 
with that of the men, subject to the pay- 
ment of both the other taxes}. 

The customs on the importation and ex- 
portation of merchandize form another pnn- 


* See Beanjour, Tab.»du commerce de la Gréce, t.i, p. 46. 
Cantemu’s Ottoman history, p. 907, note 52. Olivier says 
(v. i, p. 190), that the quit rent paid by the Mussulman sub- 
jects amounts to one seventh of the produce of their lands, and 
that paid by the rayahs to one fifth. 

+ See Pouqueville, Voyages en Morée, &c. t. i, p. 282. 
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cipal branch of revenue. They are chiefly 
farmed, and are collected throughout the 
empire with mildness and moderation. “ These 
legal imposts,” Mr. Eton says, “ are but a 
small part of what the merchant pays. Fo- 
reigners indeed,” continues he, “are, in all 
countries, more liable to imposition than the 
natives*.” But from this general accusation 
he should have excepted Turkey, as there 
the Frank merchant pays only three per 
cent. on the value of his importations, and 
has the privilege, if grieved by an over esti- 
mation, of paying in kind. The natives, or 
at least the rayahs are taxed five per cent., 
and are sometimes further aggrieved by an 
unfair evaluation+. 
The haratch, or capitation tax on rayahs, poll-tax, 

is felt as a grievance only from the mode -of 
collecting it, which subjects the passenger 


“ 


* See Survey of the Turkish empire, p. 56. 

+ “ Rara per mperium vectigalig, exiguaque portoria, hre-de- 
fraudantibus, geminandum est tantum vectigal debitum.”? (Mon- 
talban. ap. Kdgevir. p. 41.) 

« Tous NFnégocians Européens établis 4 Constantinople et 
dans lés principales échelles du Levant, paient des droits beau- 
coup plue modiques que les nationaux euxmémes.” (Tab. Gen. 
t. iv, p. 211.) See also on the subject of the customeduties, 
Chardin’s Travels, p. 72, and Peyssonnet in refutation of De 
Tott (Appendix, p. 209). 


*“} 
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in the public streets to the repeated and in- 
solent examination of his certificate bv the 
tax-gatherers. The male Christian and Jew 
subjects pay the haratch trom the age of 
twelve years to their death. The heaviest 
contribution does not exceed thirteen pias- 
tres a year, the lightest is four piastres, and 
they are rated according to the rank in life 
and circumstances of the subject. The sum 
levied on individuals m consequence of this 
exaction has varied at different periods, and 
the age at which persons become hable to the 
payment of it is, even at this time, so unde- 
termined that, in the provinces, the male 
children born in the cities are not rated 
until they are eight years old, while those in 
the villages are subject to the impost from 
the age of five years. Cantemur says, that 
itis enjoined by the law of the horan, that 
every male shall pay yearly thirteen drachms 
of pure silver when he becomes of a ripe age, 
and chooses to remain a subject of the empire 
without being obliged to profess the Maho- 
metan religion. Under the first Turkish em- 
perors of Constantinople this sum was in- 
creased to three rix dollars, and was aug- 
mented or dinunished at pleasure under their 
successors, until the grand vizir Kioprili Mus- 
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tafa Pasha established three proportionate 
tates of payment, and ordered, that rayahs 
of the first class should pay annually ten 
piastres, those of middling fortunes six, and 
the poorer sort three piastres, and this regu- 
lation was generally observed. Motraye tras 
velled in the Morea after it had been ceded 
to the Venetians by the treaty of Carlovitz, 
and heard the Greeks, as Sandys predicted 
that they would, regret the dominion of 
their former masters. “ When we obeyed 
the Turks,” said they, ‘“ we enjoyed all pos- 
sible liberty on paying the moderate contri- 
bution of three or four crowns; which to the 
most opulent among us was never increased 
above ten. No greater burthens were im- 
posed upon us either in peace or war, and 
on these terms we were indulged in the free 
exercise of our religion, and the practice of 
our respective professions*.” 


* « A Végard de leurs femtnes et de leurs filles, quelque 
riches qu’elles soient, elles en sont toujours exemptes, et leurs 
garcons ne le payent que lorsqu’ils sont censés en état de gagner 
leur vie.” (See Voyages de M. de la Motraye, t. i, p. 234, 
319.) 

«« Quand le pere d’un petit Grec veut chicaner, les percep- 
teurs mesurent la téte de |’enfant avec une corde qui leur sert de 
toise; et comme ils peuvent raccourcir la corde 4 volonté, le 
pauvre Grec a toujours tort. Ces percepteurs sont des vieWarde 
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least assist us in forming a judgment on the 
accuracy of results from other calculations. 
Now it has been asserted in a late publica- 
tion, that the total population of the city of 
Constantinople does not amount to three 
hundred thousand souls, and this conclusion 
1s said to be drawn from calculations founded 
on the annual consumption of corn and 
cattle, the number of deaths within the city. 
and the extent of ground which it occupies. 
But the same author asserts, that he has as- 
certained the receipts of the haratch in Con- 
stantinople and its environs to be two thou- 
sand nine hundred and sixteen purses, or 
about a million and a half of piastres; there- 
fore, on taking six piastres as the medium 
contribution, aad one rayah m four as sub- 
ject to this tax, we shall find, that the num- 
ber of tributary inbabitants alone, which is 
confessedly inferior to that of the Mahome- 
tans, amounts nearly to a million of souls. 
Again 1f we compare the result of the re- 
eeipts of the haratch for Romeha and Ana- 
tolia with the total population of the empire, 
according to the statements of both as given 
by the same author, we shall be scarcely less 
astonished at the difference. The total of 
the revenues arising from the haratch is as- 
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serted to be about twenty millions of piastres, 
which, according to the proportion before 
established, should correspond with a popu- 
lation of between thirteen and fourteen mil- 
lions: but what a vast disagreement between 
this conclusion, which respects the rayahs 
alone, and the total population of the Otto- 
man empire, as estimated by the same «au- 
thor! “ If we take it for granted,” he says, 
*< that there were fitty millions of people on 
the continent two centuries ago” (which ine 
deed must be considered as the maximum of 
the population of Turkey when in its most 
flourishing state), “ that the births are to the 
burials as twelve to ten, or that one in thir- 
ty-six die every year in the common course 
of mortality, or that the number of births to 
the living are as one to twenty-six, twenty- 
seven, or twenty-eight, or any calculation 
more favourable to the increase of popu- 
lation, we shall still find the mortality oc- 
casioned by the plague, taken on an aver 
age, would reduce these filly milhons to little 
more than ten at this day*.’ 


3 


But the pro- 


* See Survey of the Turkish empire, p. 41, 45, 272, 279, 
280, 283. 

I find, in Rigaud’s gén(dozie du grand Tuic, &c. p, 46; the 
following notice of the rayah population in the “Tu kish empire 
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gress of depopulation, in countries so pro- 
ductive and so favourably situated as are 
those which compose the Ottoman empire, 1s 
infinitely over-rated in this calculation. The 
errors of government, to which even the ex- 
istence of the plague is to be attributed, are 
combated and extenuated by the vigorous 
fecundity of nature: under the most faulty 
and depraved system of adiministration, a 
genial climate and a luxuriant soil animate 
the human race to bear up against tyranny 
and oppression; and in spite of all the ex- 
cesses of arbitrary power, the mtolerance of 
fanaticism, and the madness of superstition, 
the bounties of nature, diffused over the 
smiling vallies of Europe and of Asia, con- 
tinue to encourage industry, to alleviate toil, 
and to charm, almost ito the forgetfulness of 
inisery, an inexhaustible succession of native 
inhabitants. 

The public treasury is also augmented by 
the produce of monopolies, as in the instance 


inthe fifteenth century. “ On fit Ie cecspte au temps du Sul- 
than Baiazic, on trouvoit qu’) auoit sous son empire vn million 
cent et dix mille Chrestiens, payans tribut, sans les auties 
Chrestiens qui sont ses vassaulx, qui sont aff anchis par priulege, 
sans les enfans des Chresticns, qui sont y tits et me sont point 


ercores en aage de payel tiibut.’? 
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of bread-corn, which the grand signor re. 
ceives from the provinces, at a very low rate, 
and sells out in retail to the bakers, at such 
prices as he thinks proper to fix. 

The general evils of vicious administration 
are augmented by the hmitations which are 
imposed by government, not only on the 
exportation of native praduce necessary for 
the support of life, but on its free circulation 
through the different parts of the Turkish 
empire: and no regulation is more injudicious 
than the arbitrary Hxation of the price and 
other conditions of sale between the dealer 
and the purchaser. The corn-trade at Con- 
stantinople is under the imspection of the 
istambol effendi, a magistrate of the order 
of ulema, to whom are confided the ordinary 
government and civil jurisdiction of the me- 
tropolis: his nah presides in the oftice called 
uncapan, Which is situated on the shore of 
the harbour between the Seraglio point and 
the Iranad. All ships loaded with grain, whe- 
ther from the Black Sea or the Archipelago, 
discharge their cargocs at this wharf. The 
naib keeps a register of the quantity deli- 
vered, and after fixing the price to the mer- 
chant, distributes the corn to the bakers in 
such quantities and on such terms as he judge 
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‘~pose than to obtain a certificate of their carga 
being the produce of Russia, and thereby 
rescuing it from the vexations and extortions 
of the officers of the Turkish miri. 

The provinces which are the most fertile in 
grain, such as Volo, Salonica, Rhodosto, 
Cara Aghatz, Varna, &c. are obliged ta 
furnish to the officers of the grand signor a 
quantity of wheat, equal to about the twelfth 
part of the produce of their harvests. This 
contribution is called zstzra: the officers 
commissioned to collect the emperor's ducs 
(who are usually the capigz bashis, or cham- 
berlains of his court) are called zstiragz, or 
mubaiagt which significs a purchaser on 
public account. The ist?rags, on receiving 
the corn from the proprietor, pays him at 
the rate of twenty paras for every killo (a 
measure containing about sixty pounds 
weight). The total quantity of corn thus 
purchased for the supply of the capital 
amounts to about a million of fAddloes annu- 
ally. It is sent by sea tq Constantinople, 
and lodged in public granaries situated on the 
north side of the harbour near the arsenal. 
As this stock is considered to be a resource. 
against times of scarcity, it is not distributed 
till it begins to be damaged, unless when it 
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can be sold -with considerable benefit. Ine 
deed, as the ordinary price of wheat is three 
6r four piastres the killo, the advantage to 
government, after making ample allowance 
for the freight and charges, cammot, under 
any circumstances, be estimated at less than 
two or three millions of piastres*. The 
astiragi also derives considerable profit from 
his office: for though he is reimbursed by 
government only according to the same rate 
which he pays for the corn, so that he does 
not benefit by the priee, he gains consider- 
ably by the measure, which is always heaped 
up when he receives the corn, and scanty 
when he delivers it into the sultan’s gra- 
naries. He is besides authorized td receive, 
for his own account, and at the same rate as 
government, a quantity of wheat equal to 
the tenth part of the public zstzra; this he 
immediately resells at two piastres the kalo, 
and consequently obtains a clear profit of 
three hundred per cent. These may be con- 
sidered as the leeal profits of lus office; but, 
besides extorting money from the proprietors 
by harassing them with arbitrary exactions, 


* Olivier (v. i, p. 23%) estimates the produce of this mono- 
poly at ten thousand purses, or five millions of piastres, 
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and forcing them to carry the amount of 
their contribution to the seaport at their own 
cost, the zstiragi, in contempt of the duties 
of his office, generally sells a tenth or a fif- 
teenth part of the public corn, for which he 
substitutes an equal quantity of barley, rye, 
or even chaff; and he frequently deteriorates 
the remaining corn by swelling it with sea 
water, or the vapour of boiling vinegar, in 
order to conceal his fraud. These and simi- 
lar malversations are generally connived at 
by the superintending magistrates of the de- 
partment; and they must be carried to a 
glaring excess indeed, before they bring 
down any punishment on the offender. 

Though punishment may remove a faith- 
less steward, it by no means insures the 
fidelity of lus successor; the excess of pecu- 
lation 1s even resorted to as a precedent; the 
same nefarious practices are continued, and 
hence, as is generally observed in Constan- 
tinople, the corn served out by government 
is inferior in its quality and condition to that 
purchased from private merchants*. 

The Turks, in imposing on the provinces 


F # See Tableau Général, t. iv, p. 220. Tab. du commerce 
de Ja Grice, t. i, p. 111. 
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a contribution of corn for the supply of the 
capital, did but adopt a custom which had 
received the sanction of both the Eastern and 
Western emperors. Africa poured out her 
rich harvests as an homage to her conquerors, 
and Constantine imposed on the industrious 
husbandmen of Egypt an annual tribute of 
corn, which served only to nourish a spirit of 
faction and licentiousness in the indolent po- 
pulace of his new capital*. 

The imposition of the zstira is not in all 
cases to be considered as a peculiar hardship 
on the provinces hable to this contribution. 
The territory in Macedonia ceded by Murad 
the Second to his general Gazi Ghavrinos, 
was freed from every other tax or contribu- 
tion, except that of the zstzra, and is trans- 
mitted to the descendants of this illustrious 
family with the same franchises. The Gha- 
vrinos have so well supported the reputation 
of their great ancestor that, to this day, one 
of their family is commonly appointed zstz- 
ragi of the district of Salonica, which com- 
prises the territory situated chiefly between 
the Vardar and the Strymon. 

] have instanced only the contribution of 
bread-corn; but the Turkish government 


* See Gibbon, v. ui, p. 27, 
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purchases in like manner, from several of 
the provinces, other necessary articles of 
consumption. In the spring of every year a 
company of purchasers, composed of Turks 
and Greeks, arrive in the two provinces of 
Wallachia and Moldavia, with firmans from 
the porte, and buy up, in the most vexa- 
tious and oppressive manner, five or six hun- 
dred thousand sheep, for the use of the corps’ 
of janizaries and tlie households of the sul- 
tan and his principal officers; others, under 
the name of capanit, authorized by letters 
of the grand vizir, purchase butter, cheese, 
wax, tallow, and smoked provisions, at 
their own price. In these two provinces, the 
fat of upwards of eighty thousand oxen; 
shcep and goats is melted down every year; 
to supply the capital with tallow. The 
wretched inhabitants are also forbidden to 
export their corn from any other ports than 
Galatz and Ibrail on the Danube, where 
the Turkish merchanis (chiefly the Lazes of 
Trebizond, a race of men infamous for their 
cruelty and injustice) make their purchases 
with less regard to honesty and good faitlr 
than even the agents of government*. 


* See Osseivazioni storiche, natuiali, ¢ politiche, intorno la 
Valachia, ¢ Moldavia. Napoli, 1788. p. 120—123, 
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The produce of mines i; carried to the mines, 
public treasury, or partially assigned, as in 
the instance of the copper mines of Dhar- 
bekir, to the use of the imperial establish- 
ments, the arsenals and founderies, at Con« 
stantinople. . It is certain, that several of the 
chains of mountains, which bound or inter-« 
sect the Turkish provinces, contain mines, 
not only of the useful, but of the precious, 
metals. The torrents which fall from the 
Transilvanian Alps, or Carpathian moun- 
tains, are impregnated with particles of difs 
ferent metals: the chinganehs, a race of 
gypsies who are very numerous in the prin- 
cipalities of Wallachia and Moldavia, collect, 
from the beds of the rivers, pellets of gold 
mixed with a small quantity of silver, by 
means of which they are enabled to pay into 
the prince’s treasury the annual tribute of a 
urachm of gold imposed on each man. The 
ignorance of the people in the art of working 
mines with economy is perhaps one cause of 
the neglect with which the Ottomans appear 
to treat this source of wealth; but the chief 
obstacle to exploration 1s the rapacity of go« 
vernment, which would seize upon the ad- 
vantages of any new discovery, and sub- 
ject the provincialists to the unrecompensed 


escheats 
and foi- 
fe:tures, 
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labour of opening the mines, and extracting 
the ore*. 

It has already been observed, that the 
patronage of the whole empire annually re« 
verts to the crown, and that all posts of dig- 
nity or emolument are conferred anew at the 
festival of bairam, according to purchase or 
favour: the advantages arising from this 
immense sale of offices cannot however be 
considered as a revenue to the state, since 
both the purchase-money and the fees on 
hew appointments are distributed without 


passing through the public treasury}. In 


* De Tott (v. ii, p. 104) imputes t6 this canse the neglect 
of the gold mines of 7chadtx daghk in the Crimea, which at that 
time acknowledged the sovereignty of the porte. 

“ In molti sitt (det Monte Carfazzi) vi soni tutti gl’indizi dt 
tninerakhs molte acque sono impregnate di particelli di diversi 
metalli; in tutti i fiumi si wovano paghiette d’oro mescolato con 
un poco d’argento, che sono 1accolte dai zingari, essendo ob- 
bligato ogni uomo di costoro di portarne una dramma l’anno al 
tesoro del principe. Ultimamente nell'angolo della Moldavia 
che ora appartiene all’ Imperatore” (cioe la Buecovina ceduta 
dalla Porta Ottomana alla casa d’Austria Panno 1776) “si 
sono poste in valore delle miniere di ferro.” (Osservazioni 
storiche, naturali, e politiche intorno la Valachia, e Moldavia, 
p.. 109, ) 

For an account of the gold mines at Crenide in Macedonia, 
see Diddor. 1. xvi, c. 9; Justin, |. viii, c. 3, or Gillies’s His- 
sory of ancietit Greece, v. iv, p. 34, 

t De Tots says‘(v. i, p. 83), that the grand sigagr stipe- 
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like manner, the profits arising from the 
escheats and forfeitures of the lands held by 
the zaims and timariots are but indirectly 
advantageous to government, for though they 
relieve the state in some degree from the ex- 
pense of. paying its officers, they cannot b 

considered as a branch of revenue*. Cons 
fiscations, however, belong of right to the 
mit, or public treasury, as, with the ex- 
ception of the janizaries and the wlema, every 
Mussulman subject, exercising an employ- 
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lated, that his ghare of the profits, arising from the appointment 
of Bishop Calinico to the patriarchate of Constantinople, should 
be paid to himself in new sequins, and that he afterwards divided 
them with his mece, ‘But some better authority than De ‘Tott’s 
seems requisite for giving credit to the secret history of the 
seraglio. 

* Di. Dallaway (p. 37) saysy that “ the officers of state 
have neither salary nor pension.”—-Mr. Eton (Schedule, No. 2) 
even subjects the vizir and other ministers to the annual payment 
of 1800 furses for their offices, Cantemir (p. 147) asserts, 
from his own knowledge, that the defterdar effendt receives 
200,000 imperiale, and pays 50,006 to the ofkiter of his depart- 
ment immediately under, shim, irtchuda bey. But the gral 
vizir, he says, may justly get every y.ar six hundied 4 . 
imperiala, exclusively of presents. Rycaut (p. 57) insted 
reis efendi, whot webexecuted for some conspiracy against the 
grand yigir, and left eo great a treasure arising from the emolis 
ments of his offige (all of which was confiscated to the grand 
signor) that it would have been sufficient to enrich and raise his 
prince, had hé been-impoverished, and in a declining | ead: 
—~See also Tab. Gén. t. ii, p. 539, “ 
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ment of what nature soever under govern- 
ment, virtually stipulates, that the sovereign 
shall inhent the whole-of his property at his 
death. The ulema may bequeath their pro- 
perty to their natural descendants. The 
company in which a janizary is enrolled in- 
herits his effects. The coffer of each com- 
pany is placed under the protection of the 
captain, lieutenant, commissary, and ensign: 
the monies thus collected are considered as a 
public fund, and are employed for the reliet 
of the sick and aged, ‘the ransom of captives, 
the purchase of tents, harness, and such im- 
plements as the service requires. 

This law of corfiscation, which is so re- 
pugnant to the usages of other nations that 
it appears more hke the outrage of tyranny 
than the calm proceeding of regular govern- 
ment, is not, however, different from those 
which prevailed in Europe when fiefs were 
not hereditary*. In Turkey no one ques- 
tans the justice of 1t. Those who accept of 

a hee tacitly acknowledge the right of the 
sovereign to dispose of their places, their pro- 


perty, and their lives. The greatest part of 





* See Voltaire, essai sur leg maceurs, chap. xciii, % xvii, 
p 451. 
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of the wealth of the nation must consequently 
pass through the coffers of government in 
the course of asingle generation; and though 
the receipts of each year taken separately 
may vary considerably, yet the amount of a 
certain number of years must be uniform, 
and may be calculated with tolerable preci- 
sion in estimating the revenues of the Turk- 
ish exchequer”. 

In all cases, whether of confiscation or 
inheritance, the property of the wife or the 
widow is considered a8 belonging to her ex- 
clusively, and is not transferred to the public 
use. A Mussulman, holding no administra 
tive nor mihtary appointment under governs 
ment, is allowed to dispose of his possessions 
by will: if he has children or relations he is 
compelled by the law to leave two thirds of 
his property to them; but if he has no heirs, 


. Marsighi (whose account of the revetives of the Ottoman 
empire, t. i, p. 52, 58, is very confused and inaccurate) saysy 
that the wealth of pashas, on their decease or depositiod, passes 
into the coffer destined to supply the private wants of the sultan, 
which is under the care of the haenadar bashi, or sultan’s pri 
vate treasurer, a black eunuch of the seragifo. I have ventured 
to contradict him from my Own experience, as I have observed 
in many instances, that property lapsing to governmetit by con- 
fiscation or inheritance is always seized upan in the partie of the 
INES. 
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he may then dispose, te whom and m such 
matiner as he pleases, of the whole of his 
personal property, and of ‘such part of his 
real property, as is termed mulk, or free, in 
opposition to vacuf, or that which 1s mort- 
gaged to religious uses. On the death of any 
person, who has left no will and whose legi- 
timate heirs are unknown, the muri inter- 
feres, and holds the unclaimed property in 
, behalf of the absent or unknown proprietors. 
There is, however, a want of precision, if 
not in the letter of the law, at least in ‘the 
usual course of proceeding, especially in the 
concerns of the rayahs; for I have known 
the property of Armenian subjects forcibly 
taken from them during #heir ‘lifetime, and 
disposed of to other persons, or seized upon 
at their death to the exclusion of the widow 
and orphans*. 


* The instances to which I more particularly allude, are those 
of a rich’ Armenian banker of the name of Sakka Oglu, whose 
widow was stripped of all her husband’s pfoperty because he had 
left no children. Another Armenian banker named ‘Rafaél 
Murat, with whom I was acquainted, lost his houge in the fire 
at Pera in 1799. An Italian physician of the name of Ruini, 
knewing, that Murat,because of great losses which he had sus- 
tained, could not immediately rebuild'his house, asked a grant 
of the ground from Tchelebi Effendi, whose family he attended, 
and built a house upon it for himself; in contempt of common 
honesty, and in spite of the reclamations of the injured rayak. 
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The mint is under the direction of the 2@rp- coimage, 

hana eimini, who farms the bulhon at the 
rate of delivering a certain number of purses 
daily inte the treasury: it 1s consequently a 
profit te the state. The alteration and de- 
basement of the coin were long since resorted 
to as a ~branch of revenue by the Ottoman 
sultans. JI learned from-a Poltsh merchant 
at Lemberg in Galicia, that the Turkish 
coin which- he received from Moldavia as a 
remittance in the year 1797, contained only 
fifteen thirty-secor }.of pure silver; and 
it has been since further adutterated every 
year™. 





* Dr. Wittman: (Travels, p. 37, 867) says, that the silver 
coin of Constantinople contains thirty hundredth parta of pure 
silver, and that of Caire only twenty-five -——At the time when 
Theodorus Spanduginus wrote his account of Turkey (soon after 
the year 1500), 8 pieces of the copper coin called mangur were 
equal in valueto asilver asters 4-ashers to 1 drachms 9 drachms 
or 96 asfers to a German thaler: the sultania (a gold coin con- 
taining 45 asfers) was equal in weight and in fineness to the Ve- 
netian sequine—When,Leunclavs wrote his Pandects, the prices 
of things, he says, had increased so much, in comsequence of 
the burthegs of the, Persian war afid other canses, that-after the 
lapse of forty or fifty years, 1 asfer was exchanged for 24 
mangurt; 5 asfiers made 1 drachmy 12 drachms a German 
thaler; one thaler and an half, @ Venetian sequin or 90 aspers. 
So that 2 drgchen af & qsfers was equal to 6 kreutzet's ; 10 
drachgue ax 80 aaperese, 1 Gorid; 12 dreckms or GQ espars to 1 
thaler; and very soon after the thaler rose even to 80 cifftera, 
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The Ottoman government is not suffici, 
ently enlightened to perceive the inconveni- 
ence and injury which commerce sustains by 
such continual fluctuation in the value of the 
common standard. When the vizir Kioprili 
held the reins of government, he was ad- 
vised by certain Christians to coi mangurs 
of an inferior intrinsic value to those at that 
time in currency, and to give them a higher 
value in circulation, ordering, that two man- 
gurs should be received for an asper. By 
these means he relitved the state from its 
temporary embarrassments, but introduced 


{See Leunclavius’s treatise ** de variig monetis’’ in Elzevir’s col- 
lection, p. 178. See also another, and different, estimation of 
the Turkish coins, in p. 228, by Lazarus Soranzus.)—Marsigli 
(in his chapter delle monete d’oro, d’argento, e di rame, che gj 
battono d’entro |’impéero Ottomanno, ¢. i, p. 45) says, that 
mangurs and ghedéks are the only copper money in use; the silver 
coin consists of asfers, paras, beshbks, onliks, and solottas (or 
piastres): the sherifs (or ducats) are of gold. The following 
table will show their relative value: 4 mangurs make 1 asfer, 3 
ashers 1 para, (beshlik expresses five, and onli ten aspers) 80 
aspers | solotta, 270 aspers an Hungarian ducat——The money 
at presentin use in the Turkish empire is divided into garas, and 
gurush (or piastres) which consist of forty paras, The coin 
bears no other jmpressice than that of the titles of the reigning 
sultan, the date of the year of the Hegira, and the name of the 
city where it wag struck. According to the present rates fifteen 
piastres per pound sterling may be considered as the par of ex- 
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at the same time so much confusion among 
the dealings of the people that the populace 
and military of Constantinople were forced 
into insurrection*. The treasury derived a 
further profit from establishing two different 
rates for receiving, and issuing, payments. 
In the payment of tribute from the provinces 
the mix dollar was passed only at eighty 
aspers, hut was reckoned at a hundred and 
twenty aspers in all disbursements of the 
public money. The profit to the state was, 
however, momentary and illusory; but mi- 
nisters amassed wealth, and the subjects were 
ruined, 

The tribute paid by the princes, or vaivo~ tribute. 
das, of Wallachia and Moldavia may be con- 
sidered as a substitute for the territorial im- 
post, the haratch and all other taxes: it 1s 
annually paid into the mirt or public trea- 
sury. The tribute is, however, but a small 
part of the contributions exacted from both 
principalities. The yearly purchase of the 
confirmation of the princes authority, the 
presents at bairam to the sultan and the 
officers of the porte, and the expenses of 
maintaining agents to counteract the schemes 


* & Me presente,” says Marsigli, from whose work (t. 1 p. 
46) I have extracted the passage. 
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of their rivals, and maintain their influence 
with the ministry and the courtiers, absorb 
the greatest part of the revenues*. The tri- 
bute originally stipulated to be paid by the 
principality of Moldavia, which voluntarily 
submitted itself to the sultans, was four 
thousand crowns; but the great disparity 
between the contracting parties, and the want 
of a guarantee to the treaty, consequently 
left the Moldavians at the mercy of a master. 
‘The tribute in the year 1770 was only siaty- 
five thousand piastres, while the presents 
which accompanied it exceeded half a mil- 
lion. Wallachia was reduced by the arms 
of the Ottomans: its subjection is not, 
however, more galling than that of Mol- 
davia: the tribute in the year 1782 
amounted to three hundred thousand pias- 
pes, and together with the indirect, expenses 
and the charges of administration, bore near- 
ly the same proportion to the total expendi- 
ture of the principality, as those of Mol- 
davia{. The little republic of Ragusa, a 


* « Vallacharum, Moldarumque principes—tribyta pendunt, 
pecumlaque comparatas dignitates pecunia tusri coguntur, unde 
matimis semper conflictantur curis, ne artibus iisdem a apdeliciter 
in antecessoies expertis, a provincia extrudantur, et nova onera 
subire vel ob calumnias petire compeflantar. Montalban. ap. 
d-lzevir. p. 21.) 

t+ See Cantemi, p. 186, 187, 188, Prince Cantemir ga- 
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town “in Dalmatia, ‘anciently called “Epi- 
daurus, foresaw the greatness of the Ottoman 
power while yet in ats infancy, and sent am- 
bassadors to Sultan Orkhan desiring to be- 
come his tributaries, antl to reeeive his pow- 
erful protection. It has flourished for cen- 
turies under the protection of the porte; for 
the treaty has been religiously observed by, 
the Turks. It pays an annual tribute of 
twelve thousand five hundred sequins in token 
of submission, which has never been aug 
mented, nor have the privileges and immuni- 
ties granted them, been infringed*. 

An important branch of revenue, which it - 


verned Moldavm, and therefore must have written this part of 
his history with a perfect knowledge of the subject: he feelingly 
says, “that though at present there are paid into the imperial 
treasury sixty thousand crowns by way of tribute, and twenty- 
four thousand as an [aster offering, many more are exacted by 
these insatiable blood-suckers. For as there is no law against 
avarice, 80 there is no end of the ‘Turkish demands and extortions. 
AAI] depends on the will of the prime vizir, and to make any re- 
monstrance against his pleasure is deemed capital.”—See also 
Osservazioni storiche, naturali, e politiche, intorno la Valachia, 
e Moldavia, p. 185, 199.—Rycaut, Present state of the Otto- 
man empire, chap.. xiv.—Marsigli (t, i, p. 55) says, that the 
tributes of Wallachia and’ Moldavia are not mentioned in the 
canon wamch, betause they are chiefly designed as perquisites of 
office tb the Vizit, H1d'estimates the part which is paid fnbo the 
tregrury at 820 parses. 

* Rycaut, p. 65, 
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3s however difficult to calculate with pre- 
cision, is 8 tax upon certain provinces which 
is levied in kind. The object of it, so far 
as regards the public, is to provide materials 
for keeping up the navy; besides furnishing 
stores and provisions necessary for the ser- 
vice of the sultan’s household. The benefit 
which the treasury derives from this source 
has been estimated at two thousand purses: 
but when it 1s considered, that almost all the 
materials necessary for the arsenal are pro- 
cured by contributions of this nature from 
the provinces, and that the dock-yards and 
store-rooms are so abundantly provided as 
to excite the admiration of strangers, it 1s 
evident, that the means of keeping on foot 
a navy, consisting of #fteen ships of the line 
and as many frigates, are by no means over- 
rated by Marsigli at a million of piastres*. 


* The district called Kogia, situated on the gulf of Ismit 
in the Propontis, sends 21,000 pieces of timber. Smyrna, Salo- 
nica, and the Asiatic provinces on the Black Sea, 12,050 kintale 
of hemp (each kintal weighing 120 pounds). Cairo 1000 kin- 
tals of tow, 100 jars of lintseed oil, 2000 pieces of sail-cloth, 
and 40 kintale of sewing twine. Athens 1500 ells of sail-cloth. 
Samakoff (on the Black Sea) 1895 kintals of bar iron. Salonica 
2000 ells of woollen cloth (which was formetly used in making 
awnings for the gallies). Karaboghaz, Boli, and Isnic, 2430 oars 
for the gallies, and 5200 kintals of boxwood. Sultania and Osar 
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The treasure thus collected, over which 
the defterdar effendi presides, is called beith- 
ul-mali musliminn, or the public money of 
the Mussulmans, no part of which the em- 
peror himself can expend without the most 
urgent necessity, or apply to his own private 
ise without danger*, The law is so strict 
in this respect that it is not even permitted 
to the sultan to appropriate to pious uses any 
part of the money consecrated to the neces- 


500 kintals of tar, &c. (See Marsigli, t. i, p, 52, 56, 150; 
t. ii, p. 179.) 

‘© Je parcourus successivement fa salle des coupes, situce dans 
le jour Je plus favorable pour les desseins en grand qu’on y exé- 
cute; je pus me convaincre de l’état des chamtiers qui étoient 
parfaitement approyisionnés, aussi bien que les magazins de la 
marine. On s’étonne comment Ia Porte, sans plan de finances, 
avec des revenus que les révoltes des pachas rendent incertains, 
fait face 4 ses dépenses, sans former d’emprunt.”’ (Pouqueville, 
Voyages en Morée, &c. t. li, p. 210.) 

*Tt has been asked, in what manner this separation is kept up, 
and how a prince so absolute as the grand signor is prevented 
from viewing the whole treasure as haznc ? The answer is ob 
vious ; for as the sums issued from the mirt are for the pay of the 
soldiery and the public and present occasions of the empire 
(see Rycaut, chap. ix), the sultan dares not misapply them; or 
when he does so, the people always murmur, and sometimes 
openly rebel, (See Cantemir, p. 170, note 53.) Mignot (Hise. 
Ottom. t. ii, p, 396) relates, that Mustafa the First was accused 
ef having dissipated the public treasyreg, and was deposed after a 
reign of three months. * La crainte d’étre déposé est un plus 
grand frein pour les empereurs tur¢s que toutes les lois det’alco- 
ran.” (Voltaire, t. xyil, p. 453.) 


Expen "f- 
ture of the 
public taca- 
sure. 


arsenal, hasthe care of: providing all neses- 
saries for the navy, -and superntends the, 
receipts and expenditures, as the tophana 
nazeri regulates all the expenses of the ordi- 
nance. The miri also provides for the forti- 
fying or keeping in repair the walls and 
buildings necessary for the defence of the 
capital, besides a variety of current ex- 
penses*. 


* Mr. Griffiths has copied “from the estimable labours of his 
fiend Mr. Eton” thirteen quarto pages en the subject of the 
Tuikish finances. Such undistinguishing commendation, as it 
gives no additional importance to those labours, does not deter 
me from obsérving, that his schedule of the annual expenditure 
is equally liable to objection with that of the revenues. “ The 
expenditure of the mri,” he says (p. 40), “ embraces a variety 
of objects, viz. the expenscs of the army and navy, in war as 
well as peace; the pay of all officers, civil and military; the 
erecting and repairing of fortifications, of public edifices, high 
roads, bridges, &c. together with a great part of the expenses 
of the sultan’s household, and several other extraordinary dis- 
bursements.” I avoid as superfluous the pointing out with how 
many restrictions each of these assertions is to be received ; and 
I shall only observe, that, in the more detailed account of the 
annual expenditure of the miri (p. 4%), there appears to me the 
insertion of a wilful error: —the pay of the gunson at Viddia is 
put down at 1250 purses, that of all the other fortresses in the 
Ottoman empire 18,000, besides the pay of those who guad ile 
Danube 3521.—But why is Viddin, a fortress on the Danube, 
thus distinguished from all the ether fortresses in the Ottoman 
empire? Viddin is not a frontier garrison of siagular importance 
in the ordinary state of affairs in Turkey; but Viddin, atthe time 
when Mr. Eton published his work, was noised in Europe because 
of the rebellion of Passwan Oghu 
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The treasure called ich hagné, which 18 
devoted to the private use of the sultan, 1s 
administered by the officers of his household. 
The imperial domains, hass humaiun, furnish 
the fixed part of this revenue, and it has 
other eventual sources of augmentation. The 
sultan gondescends to accept presents from 
his servants on certain festivals, or on occa- 
sion of great solemmities, such as the birth 
er circumcision of a son*. On the nomina- 
tion to great offices he receives, under the 
name of peshkesh or gift, a pecuniary homage, 
proportioned to the dignity conferréd. It is 
a common opinion, that the sultan’s revenues 
are so ample as to enable him, after providing 
for all the expenses of the court and house- 
hold, to lay aside a considerable sum of 
money every year; and we are even told by 
respectable authors, that ‘after the death 


* “ J] est d’usage d’envoyer, en ces occasions, des lettres cir- 
culaires aux faschas, aux gouverneurs, aux intendans, aux magi- 
strats de toutes les provinces et de toutes les grandes villes de 
Pempire. Par ces lettres, le sultan leur fait part de la cérémonie, 
et les invite a s’y trouver. Ils y assistent en effet par des substi- 
tuts qui, ce jour-ld, les représentent & la cour, et font en leur 
nom de riches présens au jeune prince, en signe d*hommage et 
de servitude.” (Tab. Gén. t. ii, p. 289.) 

Cantemir (p. 281) estimates the presents, sent to the em- 
perors on the circumcision of their sons, as equal to half the 
yearly tribute of the empire. 
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of every sultan, the treasure so amassed 1s 
inclosed in a certain chamber shut with an 
iron gate, the key-hole of which is stopped 
with lead, and over the gate is written in 
letters of gold, the treasure of such a sultan.” 
I am unwilling to believe the assertion, thoug|: 
unable to contradict it on the authority of 
more correct information obtained by my 
own inquiries*. This however may safely 


* See Rycaut, Present state of the Ottoman empire, p. 57 —L 
may indeed appeal to the respectable authority of the Venetian 
ambassador, who, in his memoir to the senate, when speaking 
on the subject of the sultan’s treasure, says, 1n opposition to the 
vulgar report of thei: being an annual saving of two millions of 
sequins. * Que res parum credibilis mihi visa est, quia rex ile in 
toto suo imperio nullas habet aurifodinas, et ab eyus ministris re- 
fugnantiza entellex:.” (De urbe Constant. et imp. Turc. relitio 
incerti apud Honorium, in Turc. imp. statu, ap. Elzevir. p. 128.) 
It would appear, fiom the credulity with which the most im- 
probable stories are reeeived by the most sensible men, that a 
longer residence 11 a country thin a traveller usually allows him- 
self, 1s necessary to familaiize him with foreign customs, so as 
even to enable him to draw pure information from the best 
sources. Lord Sandwich, the posthumous publication of whose 
voyage round the Mediterranean 1s honourable to his memory, 
and ranks him an the first class of travclleis in Turkey, has not- 
withstanding admitted, without hesitation, an account of the sultan’s 
private property, which suipasses belief. “ ‘T’o conceive,” says 
his Lordship, “ the almost incredible value of this immense 
treasure, it will be necessary to figure to oneself the wast ruhes 
of the whole serves of the Greek emperors, which, together with 
their capital, fell into the hands of Sultan Mahomet ; as also the 
wealth of the many conquered provinces, annexed to the Turkish 
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be credited, that there can never be a defi- 
ciency in the sultan’s treasury, ner can it 
ever be found inadequate to the purposes 
of its establishment, so long as il is care 
fully guarded from dilapidaton on the part 
of the administrators, and the state continucs 
free from public commotions, which alone 
can prevent the collection, and retard the 
remittance, of the revenues. Its riches are 
not to be estimated by the amount of its 
receipts in specie. The purveyances which 
are exacted from the provinces comprehend 
every article of provision, sufficient for the 
numerous train of attendants attached to the 
court. Egypt sends an ample contribution 
of rice, sugar, opfiee, drugs, and spices, from 
the produce of its own fields, or the com- 
merce of Arabia and India. The mastic pro- 
duced in Scio, which is so considerable as to 
give its name sakzs to the island, 1s resers ed 
for the use of the scragho and the harem, 
with the exception of that part only which is 


empire, besides all the magnifitent presents, that have, for these 
many ages, been made by different gevertigng, who have been 
desirous of | paying thei: court to the chiefe, of this potverful 
monarchy which, being daily increased ‘by the continual for. 
feiturcs pf tthe radhas avid vizirs, must undoubtedly constitute a 
treasure of .an inestimable walug.” (Voyage round the Mediter- 
ranean, in the. years - 1738 and 1739, p. 175.) 
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ullowed to the Turkish collectors and officers. 
It may be asserted, that the supplies from 
the provinces are such that nothing which 
the empire produces is ever bought with 
money for the service of the seraglio. 

The establishment of the female branches 
of the imperial family % is, In a great degree, 
imposed upon the vizirs or pashas who are ho- 
noured by an alliance with their niaster, 
The mother of: the sultan supports her dig- 
nity by an appanage adequate to her rank. 
The administration of it is confided to an 
officer of importance in the state, under the 
name of validé kiahyasi (steward to the 
empress dowager). Her revenues are called 
pashmaklik (sandal money), and consist of 
streets in the metropolis or provincial cities, 
of towns, villages, and islands, throughout 
the whole empire. All the taxes and dues 
of the domains thus set apart for the main- 
tenance of the sultanas are annually rented 
to the best bidder among private puchnd nie 
In these districts the pasha of the provitite 
exercises no authority, except 80 far as re- 
gards the general police; since the revenues 
belong exclusively to the siltanas, and are 
collected by the farmigrs,-whoe aré Qeterally 
the vatvodas or magistrates. The rahabitants 
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are not however exempt from taxation in case 
of extraordinary impositions, or war-taxes 
levied by order of government. 

Attempts have been made, since the esta- 
blishment of the nizami djedid, by the impo- 
sition of an excise tax, to improve the vast 
financial resources of the empire. This tax 
was created in order to produce a fund for 
the support of the great addition to the 
standing military force; a plan which has 
been first carried imto execution by the pre- 
sent sultan. But whether from the want of 
clear views on the subject, or from the general 
aversion of the Turks to innovation, much dis- 
gust has becn excited, and even insurrection. 
The scheme, however, is not yet abandoned, 
although it has by no means acquired soli- 
dity: but the standing army of the sultan, 
which 1s slowly 1 improving in discipline, can 
alone give vigour to the system*. 


* According to the regulations of the nizami djedid, every 
ad-of lesser cattle is taxed a fara, an Ox pays a fiastre, wine 
two faras the oke (a quantity equal to two pounds and three 
quarters English), ra&i, or brandy, four faras the oke: and in 
like proportion the excise law extends to every object of stock 
and production, 


CHAPTER VI. 


PROGRESS AND DECLINE OF THE OTTOMAN 
POWER. 


Greatness und extent of the Turkish dominion.— Alarm of Chris. 
tendom.—-Consequences of the invention of gunpowder. System 
of Turkish government over the tributary subjects,—and over 
Mussulmans.—-Partition of lands to the conquerors.-—Sources 
of revenue.——Incficiency of the military system.— Considerations 
on the probable destinies ofthe Turks ;—on the justice or policy 
ef expelling them from Europe ;—-on the emancipation of the 
Grecks——The modern compared with the ancient Greeks ;— 
the Athenians, and the Spartans.—Causes of the superiority 
of the ancient Greeks,—~and of the decline of the national 
sptrit.»Character of the modern Greeks.—-Apprehensions of 
the Turks from the power of Russia.—History of the first war 
with the czar of Muscovy.—Consequences of the conquest of 
Turkey to Russia,—to the other states of Europe, and to 
the Ottoman suljects.— Russian church.—-Russian government. 
Examination of the arguments for si a tla the Turks.-— 


Remoteness af amelioration. 


ABOUT two centuries ago the historian Greatnese 
and extent 


Knolles contemplated the mighty power of ofthe 
urkish 


the Ottoman sovereigns, when they tnited dommon 
under their sceptre the empires of the Saracens 
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and Greeks, and had subjected part of Hun- 
gary and Persia,. “If you consider,” says 
he, '“* its beginning, progress, and uninter- 
rupted success, there 18 nothing in the world 
more admirable and strange ; if the greatness 
and lustre thereof, nothing more magnificent 
-- and gloridus$ if the power and strength there- 
of, nothing more dreadful or dangerous ; 
which, wondering at nothing but the beauty of 
itself, and drunk with the pleasant wine of 
perpetual felicity,’ holdeth all the rest of the 
Chet world in scorn*.” Busbequius, ambassador 
“™ from the emperor Ferdinand the First, had 
before been aware of the danger which 
threatened Germany and all Christendom, 
and, in the true spirit of patriotism, had 
endeavouréd to rouse his countrymen to a 
sense of their situation. “ We are not called 
upon to resist efiemies of the same stamp 
with ourselves: the klind may contend with 
the blind, and their common errors may pass 
unobserved : but, we have now to oppose the 
Turks, a vigilant, industrioys, sober, and 
disciplined enemy, inured to military labour, 
skilfal in tactics, and obedient to the yigours 
of grvice. Led-on by these virtues, and 
forcing their way-through desolated empires, 
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* Knolles’s preface to the history of the Turke. 
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they-have subdued every thing from the fron- 
tiers of Persia, and, ‘trampling over the 
mangled bodies of hostile sovereigns and their 
subjects, have reached: the frontiers..cf Au- 
stria, and threaten Vienna itself.*” Sandys, 
who travelled through Turkey and Egypt 
during the reign of Alimed the First, ex- 
presses less apprehension; ‘ for surely,” says 
he, “it is to be hoped; that their greatuess 
is not only at the height, but near an ex- 
treme precipitation: the body being grown 
too monstrous for the head * the sultans un- 
warlike; the soldiers corrupted with ease, 
wine, and women; their valour now meeting 
Opposition; and empire so got, when it 
ceaseth to increase, doth begin to diminish}.” 
It would be rash, at this distance of time, 
to controvert the opinion of a traveller so 
respectable, and who was an eye-witness of 
the facts from which he has drawn his con- 
clusions ;-“bwt the Turkish power, at the 
commencerhent- of the seventeenth century, 
had not reached its highest pitch of eleva- 
tion. Ahmed, himself a warrior, was suc- 
ceedel by other warlike sultans; and the 
Ottoman armies continued to. bear down the 

* Busbeq. de re militari contra Puram inatimende soculluie. 

+ Sandys’s Travels, p. 51. ed. 1627. 
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opposition of European valour, till the gallant 
Sobieski forced ‘them to abandon their ill- 
omened siege of Vienna, and changed the 
destinies of the world*. The latent causes 
of the failure of their extensive plans of con- 
quest are to be traced in the history of re- 
mote nations and preceding ages: these were 
silently maturing in the sequestered cells and 
studious labours of Christian monks, even 
during the full blaze of their meridian splen- 
dour, and amidst their triumphs over the 
worship of Christ 7. 


Mahomet the Second, during the siege 


nvention of Which terminated in the conquest of Con- 


runpowd cr. 


stantinople, employed modern artillery, the 
secret of which had been revealed to him by 
a Dane, or Hungarian, of the name of Ur- 
ban. But, whatever fugitive advantages 
the Turks may have derived from this auxil- 
iary, the invention of gunpowder may be 
considered as the principal obstacle to the 
progress of the Turkish power, and the chictf 
cause of its decline. 


* Cantemir’s Ottoman history, p. 310. 

+ Bartholomew Schwartz, a German monk, is commonly 
said to have invented gunpowder in the year 1320, though it is 
certainly known, that this composition is described in a treatise 
written by Roger Bacon about the year 1280. 

+ Gibbon, y. xu, p. 197. 
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From the heroic ages to the days of chi- 
valry, bodily strength and skill’in the use 
of arms had constituted the perfect soldier. 
But, though art and tactics gave a disciplined 
army a prodigious advautage over multitudes 
without order, and courage without skill, 
and though experience, even then, had shown, 
that the event of a battle depended more on 
intellectual sagacity than on corporeal exer- 
tions, yet war was less a science: it could 
neither be studied im privacy and retirement, 
nor could a nation long maintain its martial 
vigour under the debilitating influence of re- 
pose, nor retain a familiarity with military 
exercises sufficient for any perilous emey- 
gency. The interval of peace between the 
first and second Punic wars rendered the 
Romans inferior to the Carthaginians, and 
the luxuries of Italy in a short time ener- 
vated the victorious armies of Hannibal, 
But, on the discovery of gunpowder and the 
introduction of fire-arms, the boiling courage, 
whether the effect of physical or moral causes, 
whether from strong nerves and ugh spirits, 
from the heat of patriotism, or the efferves- 
cence of fanaticism, which before had given 
to one soldier a superiority over another ; the 
excess of bodily strength, which alone, in 
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some instances, had constituted the hero ; 
lost.their advantages: and a steady and obe- 
dient courage on the part of the men, coolness 
and deliberation:on:the part of the officers, 
became the virtues of the soldier. The efforts 
of individual heroism and the thirst for per- 
sonal distinction, which were formerly en 
couraged: and had produced such great and 
surprising efiects, were now to be moderated 
and restrained ; and it. became erroneous or 
Griminal to overstep the line which was traced 
out for the general conduct. The impetuosity 
of the Turkish soldiers could ill brook such 
restraints ; and the feghiig of individual 
worth concurred wit the memory of their 
illustrious ancestors¢to endear their ancient 
habits and modes of warfare. They possessed 
the adventurous, though not - the gallant, 
spirit of chivalry, and, like the knights- 
gent, regretted, that personal prowess was 
made subservient to an iWtvention ‘which gave 
to artifice and cowardice’ aii advantage over 
bravery es skill*.’ Busbequius noticed the 









* Aristo be transmitted $0 Hp paki septiniont sae beau. 
tiful poems of Orlandg Furjeso. He repre oes Ba here a8 having 
rescygd the dominions of Obes of Friza, ae 
noah of Cymasco, who: had the ‘Sorts of former 


eomeeree $7 the eaperyaring abe Rew, fy invented weapons. 
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aversion of the Turks from the use of +fre- 
arms, and their preference of ancient weapons, 
but when he wrote, he could not foresee the 
evils which their prejudices have occasioned. 

A Dalmatian horseman (one of those called 
by the Turks delhi, from their intemperate 
courage or rashness) rode exprese to Con- 
stantinople, and reported to the divan the 
unfortunate sesult of an incursion into Croae 


tia, where two thousand five hundred Turks 
had been surprised by a party of five hundred 
musqueteers, and routed with great slaughter. 

As 
Orlando however defeated him, and bore away his musquet as 
a trophy; not to use it, byt to bury it jn the sea, and to remove 
it from human research, 


L’intenzion; non gid, perché lo tolle, 
Fu per voglia d’usarlo in sua difesa, 
Che sempre atto stinio d’animo molle 
Gir con vantaggio in qual si voglia impreza 5 
Ma per gittatlo in parte, onde non volle 
Che mai potesse ad uom pitt fare offesa. 
B, ta polve, ¢ lepalle, e tutto il resto 
Seco porto, che apparteneva a *; poe 0. (Canto nono.) 
His execrations against, the i tion, 1! hich were repeated by 
Dona Quixote in terms equally ‘bi r, are characteristic of the 
spirit of peor 
« G miitabas, 2 abominose ordigao 
” Che fibbiicatd nel taftareo fondo ' 
Fostt per mani di Befiebi, maligno, 
‘Che ruinar per té tieeged i! mondo. 
AlP inferno, onde’ustisti; ti tatsegno. (Stanza 9%.) 
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The Ottoman pride was more affected by the 
dishonour which the arms of Soliman had 
sustained than by the loss of troops, who, 
the divan supposed, had acted in a manner 
unworthy of the Turkish name. “ Have | 
failed in making myself understood?” said 
the delhi, unmoved at the reproach. “ Do 
not you hear, that we were overpowered by 
musquetry ? We were routed by the force of 
fire, and not by the bravery of the enemy. 
The event of the battle would have been very 
different if it had been really a contest of 
courage : but they took fire to their aid, and 
we acknowledge ourselves to have been con- 
quered by its violence. Fire is one of the 
elements, and indeed the most powerlul ; 
and what is the strength of man, that 1¢ 
should resist the shock of the elements ’” 
“ Hence,” says Busbequius, “ I learned, that 
the smill arms used by our cavalry are pecu- 
liarly formidable to the Turks*.” 


* « Idem usr venire audio Persis. Ex quo fuit non nemo, 
qui suadcret Rustano, ad billum adversus Peisas cum suo rege 
proficiscenti, vt turmam ducentorum cquitum ex suis domesticis 
institutum sclofietis aimaret, magno terrori futuram hostibus, et 
stragem magnam facturam, Nec consilium aspernatus Rustanus 
eum turmam institutt, sclopetis instruit, curat exercendam. Sed 
nondum dimidiam part.m itineris confeceant, cum aliud ad sclo- 
peth usta acececarium deficere cacpit. Amuttebatur quotidie ali 
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While discipline and attention to the mili- 
tary exercises could imsure success in war, 
the Turks were the first of military nations, 
When the whole art of war was changed, and 
victory or defeat became matter of calcula- 
tion, the rude and illiterate Turkish warriors 
experienced the fatal consequences of igno- 
rance, without suspecting the cause. Accus- 
tomed to employ no other means than force, 
they sunk into despondency when force could 
no longer avail; and, having now almost 
abandoned the hope of recovery, they pre- 
sent to their own astonishment, and to the 
mockery of Europe, “ the mighty shadow of 
unreal power.” 

Their system of government was still less)", 


‘lathish 


scientific than that of their warfare. To con- ry. 

. e . ° t} ot | a 

stitute a community, interested in the pre-iny sb. 
jects, 


quid aut frangebatur, raris qui possent reficere. Sic bona sclo- 
petorum pars jam inutilis reddita erat: et cum ea de czusa poenite- 
bat cjus teli, tum quad nunditiei, cut valde student Turce, ad- 
veisabatur, conspicicbantur meambus fuligine infectis, vestitu 
maculoso, info:mibus thecis et pyxidibus undique pendulis, ut 
risui essent commilitonibus, et ab eis per ludibrium medicamentuarii 
vocitarentur, ita cum nec sibi nec aliis cum hoc habitu placeient, 
Rustanum circumsistunt: mancos et inutiles sclopetos piofeiunt; 
quemnam ex his fiuctum sperct, ubi ad hostes ventum sit; 
rogant ut se illis deoneret, arma reddat usitata. Re diligentes 
considerata, non putavit causam esse Rustanus ut refragaretui. 
Sic cam bona ejus venia sagitias ef arcus resumpserunt.” (Bus- 


beq. Epist. i, p. 182.) 
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servation of the empire, from the various and 
distdrdant classes of people comprehended in 
‘its vist/extent, was a task which called for a 
genius of the highest order, for the most pro- 
found acquaintance with human affairs, and 
the most extensive knowledge of mankind. 
To harmonize them was not, however, the 
wish of the Ottoman legislators: “ The 
bended head,” according to a maxim of Turk- 
ish justice, * is not to be struck off*.” 
But, though submission to their power averted 
the stroke of death, nothing short of em- 
bracing the religion of their prophet could 
exonerate the vanquished from fines and per- 
sonal subjection. The conquered people, if 
they obstinately ‘refused the offer of conver- 
sion, became, together with their possessions, 
their indust¥y, and their posterity, virtually 
the property of their masters. ‘ Their sub- 
stante,” says the law, * is as our substance ; 
their eye as our eye; their life as our life+-.” 


* Cantemir, p. 72. 

+ Castemir, p 276. It was asked of the mufii, “ if eleven 
Mustulmens, without juct cavee, kill an infidel why is a subject 
of the emperor and pays tribute, what is to be done?’ The 
mufti eabscribed with his own handy * though the Mussulmans 
should be a-thousand and one, let shyt all die.” (Cant. p. 183.) 
Datiie may truly be said, “ quid leges, eine moribus ?’ for the 
protection of the law avails nothing to the oppressed infidel. 
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In such a state of subjection them claim te 
justice and security was precarious, and their =’ 
l:ves and fortunes were made subservient to 
the necessities of the state, and-the integer 
e3ts of the superior and privileged clase, who 
strove by every means, however injurious 
and insulting to their feelings, to - suppress, 
instead of exciting their energies, to debili- 
tate their minds to the level of slavery, and 
to insure their submission to the forms of 
government established by themselves. The 
state haughtily rejected their active ser 
vices ; as, at best, they must be languid in 
its defence, or more probably hostile to its 
cause *, 

The Turks, on the contrary, were attached and oe 
to the constitution by every motive which ™ 
fanaticism or self-interest could urge: favou- 
rites of heaven, and lords of the earth; the 
infidel tributary subjects were sacrificed with- 
out scruple to the interest, the convenience, 
or the caprice of the faithful. The precepts 


* In judging of the exercise of government in Turkey, it is 
necessary to bear in mind this great political distinction of Turks 
and raycahs. It .is‘evident, that the government should. be con” 
sidered as it is exercised over the natoral subjects or Turks, and 
not over the aliens or rayahs. It would be unjust to charac’ 
terize the Spartan governinerk! all a its treatment Of ‘the 
Helotes. ae ae 
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of lands to 
the con- 
QuCors. 
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of the koran, and the decrecs of the sultan 
secured to the Turkish subjects equal right 
to all posts of trust or dignity, equal justice, 
and the undisturbed enjoyment ‘of the fruits 
of rapme or of industry. The public force 
was lodged in the hands of the Mussulman 
people ; and frequent examples occur in his- 
tory of their having directed it against the 
leads of the state or the church, when they 
apprehended injusticc, or felt oppression. 
Party rage has led them to acts of violence, 
and even rebellion, against their-legal sove- 
reign ; but to change or new-madel the sys- 
tem of government, could never have entered 
into the minds of men who acknowledge no 
superiority but that of official rank, to which 
all may hope to attain, and who lord it over 
the subjected rayahs, every one in his own 
sphere, witlr undisputed, and almost uncon- 
trolled awthority. 

The empire, like one great manor, was 
parcelled out according to feudal usages ; and 
all the natural and mmprovable advantages 
of soil, climate, and productions, were held 
out as incitements to their warriors, from 
their captains of thousands and captains of 
hundreds to the private volunteers, as a fore- 
taste of the sweets of paradise to those who 
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had not obtained martyrdom in the propa- 
gation of their faith and the extension of 
their power. These military tenures, on the 
death of the incumbents, lapsed: to the 
crown ; and, as under no rae 
cept in tlie possessions of the church, ne 
grants were hereditary, there could be no 
thought of a distant {uturity, no care for the 
posterity of a stranger; the hope of pre- 
serving, or the desire of improving estates 
was confined to the term of a single life; and 
all ate and drank, to exhaustion and im- 
poverishment, for on the morrow they were 
to die*. 


* See Rycaut, p. 78. Mignot, ¢, Sgt _p- 394. Pougucville, 
however (t. i, p. 358), seems to d a different conclusion 
from the institution of ¢imars: though the fact may be, that, as 
property of this kind 1s still less precarious than that which is not 
so assigned, the only ameliorations, if they can deserve the name, 
which are observable throughout the Turkish empire, may be on 
the estates of the feudal proprietors. 

« The Turks,” says Olivier, ‘ enjoy every where with the in- 
difference of tenants.”’ Busbequius too observed, on passing through 
Buda, the capital of Hungary, that the Turks suffered the palaces 
which they inhabited to fall into decay, without troubling them- 
selves about even necessary lepairs. 

‘¢ Ils batissent le moins qu’ils peuvent ; ils ne réparent jamais 
fien: un mur menace ruine, ils ’¢taient; ils’ bou'e, ce sont quelques 
chambres de moins dans la maison ; is s’arrangent & coté des de- 
combres: l’edifice tombe enfin, ils en abandonnent Ie sol, ou, s’ils 
sont obligis d’en diblaye: l’emplacement, ils n schaporieht les 
platras que le moins loin qu ils peuvent.” (Denon, t.1, p. 198.) 


Gd. 


Sources of The-speils of “wary the contributions from 
' thenmaturat riches of the country and from 

‘ theundustry of the rayahs, which, however, 

was muth repressed by the uncertain enjoy- 
meet oftheir acquisttions, furnished govern- 
ae withthe means of supporting all its 
establishments, whether of utility, of luxury, 
er-éplendowr: but the financial operations 
were as-rudely conducted as they were, in 
the same period, in western Europe. The 
direct extortions of government were practised 
rik etd the great and powerful. The means 
‘Mmiging revenue from the provingss were 
almost to the discretion of the gover- 
wa@ed their inferior agents, 
restrained in théigimyranny over the Turks, 
exerted their unle imited authority over the 
rayaks, in employing the endless inventions 

of ‘appression to force the proprietors of 
money, the husbandman, the artisan, and the 
sonrese 4o disclose and surrender their 
pegurtd The ha of the Turkish empire is a mili- 
tary aye tia composed of the total mass of the Mussul- 
muh subjects ;' but uninformed;-undisel plined, 

and lutractable : : if f compared to ‘sa European 

a ii, they are ‘mage. a. disorderly crowd. 
fmances, in the calculation of which vio- 
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lence and extortion always formed a principal 
part, are incapable of being improved, so as 
to be sufficient for the support of a regular 
standing army, by any constitutional means, 
or by any means which the people, instigated 
by turbulent and ambitious leaders, would 
not efficaciously oppose: so that, notwith- 
standing the efforts of the porte towards 
ameliorating their military system and intro- 
ducing European improvements, there is little 
eround for expecting, that they will ever 
again bring their armies into the field, on 
this side of the Bosphorus, against a foreign 
enemy, unless impelled by despair or aided 
by a powerful ally. To oppose a rebel in a 
distant province, a neighbouring pasha must 
be stimulated by the allurement of conquest 
and plunder, or incited by rewards and the 
promise of new dignities*. The governor of an 
insignificant fortress, at no very great distance 
from the capital, not long ago insulted the go- 
vernment, almost at the gates of the semngtio, 
and baffled the utmost efforts of the porte: the 


* Mr. Eton, however, gives too degrading an idea of the 
weakness of the porte, when he asserts (p. 290), ‘* that in the 
country about Smyrna, there arc great agas, who are indepen- 
dent lerds, and maintain armies, and offen lay that city under 
contribution.” 
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tions on the 


probable 


destinies of 
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late capudan pasha, Hussein, was compelled 
to sacrifice his own honour, together with 
the dignity of the sultan, to the humiliation 
of treating with a revolted subject; and, at 
this time, there is no province in Romelaa, 
where troops of licentious banditt: do not 
anntrally intercept the caravans, interrupt 
communication, plunder the husbandman, 
and desolate the country*. 

Ata period like the present, when the fate 
of Turkey is fluctuating in uncertainty, when 


the Turks 5 ats inferiority to the nations of Europe is be- 


come so evident, and when it 1s surrounded 
by neighbours whose power is great as their 
ambition, if seems to require no supernatural 
foresight to announce an approaching revolu- 
tion. But is Turkey no longer to exist as a 
nation, or is the most numerous part of the 
people to resign the sovereignty into the 
hands of their emancipated subjects, and in 







gre travelled through several provinces of European 
and caimot convey an idea of the state of desolation in 
that beantiful country is Jeft.- For the space of seventy 
miles, betweea Kirk Kilisé and Carnabat, there is not an inha- 
bitant, though the country is an earthly paradise. The extensive 
and pleasant village of Faki, with its houses deserted, its gardens 
over-run with weeds and grass, its lands waste and uncultivated, 
and now the resort of robbers, affects the treveller with the most 
painful sensations. 
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their turn to submit their necks to the yoke? 
Are we to admit, with Mr. Eton, that the enthenie 
expulsion of the Turks from Europe, and the Pe’ °f 


; : expelling 
re-establishment of the Greek empire, are them fom 


what sound policy and even justice require ; — 
for, “ according to the laws of nations, the 
Turks have not, by length of possession, ac- 
quired a right to the dominion of the coun- 
tries they conquered*.” This, I apprehend, 
is carrying up the question too high; for, on 
such principles, every people must first exa~ 
mine the ground on which they themselves 
stand, and it would then be difficult to de- 
termine what nation has a right to attack 
and dispossess the Turks. Mr. Eton is posi- on the 


cmancipas 


tive, “that the Greeks will emancipate ton of the 


Greeks, 


themselves from the yoke of Turkey.” 
‘© They are then,” says Volney, “ to recall 
the arts and sciences into their native land, 
to open a new career to legislation, to com- 
merce, to industry, and to efface the glory 


* Survey of the Turkish empire, preface, p.9. Denon, 1 
think, reasons better. “ Silaterre que nous foulions leur étoit mal 
acquise, ce n’étoit pas a nous a le trouver mauvais; et au moins 
plusieurs siécles de possession établissoient leurs droits.” (Voyage 
en Egypt, t.1, p. 284.) 


$ Survey of the Turkish empire, preface, p. 10, 
F 2 


The modern 
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of the ancient East, by the brighter glory of 


its regeneration®™.” 

But can men who, “in the revolution of 
ten centuries, made not a single discovery to 
exalt the dignity, or promote the happiness 
of mankind, who held in their lifeless hands 
the riches of their fathers, without inheriting 


the spint which had created and improved 


that sacred patrimonyt,” and have since 
lain, “ vanquished and weltering,” through 
the long space of three hundred and fifty 
years, lost even to the love of liberty or the 
faculty of employing it; can such men sud- 
denly recover from the stupor of so tremen- 
dous a fall, and emulate the virtues of their 
remote and Mustrious ancestors? If indeed 
they be tl descendants of the ancient 
Greeks; for how fallen, how changed from 
those who, alone in the whole history of 
man, have left one bright page, have illus- 
trated one short period, and have held up to 
the insatiable admiration of posterity the only 
models of human nature which approach to 
perfection! Who are the modern Greeks? 


* Volney, considérations sur la guerre actuelle des Turcs. 
$+ Gibbon, v. x, p 161. 
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and whence did Constantine collect the mixed 
population of his capital; the herd of dog- 
matists, and hypocrites, whom ambition had 
converted to the new religion of the court? 
Certainly not from the families whieh have 
immortalized Attica and Laconia. They 
never sprang from those Athenians whose the Ath 
patriotic ardour could not wait the tardy 
approach of the Persian army, but impelled 
them over the plains of Marathon to an in- 
stantaneous charge, which forced the supe- 
rior numbers of the invader to seek refuge in 
the sea. The lofty and independent spirit of 
the Athenians could not brook the mild yoke 
of Persian despotism: they refused to dis- 
honour the soil of Attica by offering the 
smallest particle of it as a tribute to a foreign 
sovereign; though their enlightened patri- 
olism could, upon a great emergency, rise 
superior even to the natural attachment which 
so powerfully binds men to their native soil: 
they abandoned their city, with the temples 
of their deities and the tombs of their an- 
cestors, to the fury of the barbarians, and 
embarked on board their navy, what really 
constituted the Athenian common-wealth, 
the whole of the Athenian citizens. 

‘Lhe invitation of Constantine attracted no 


ani the 
Spartans. 
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philosopher from the banks of the Mlissus, 
where literature and science flourished, even. 
when the use of arms was prohibited to the 
citizens of Athens. The capital, with all its 
allurements of splendour and of luxury, ex- 
cited no interest in comparison with the more 
enchanting scene of groves and gardens which 
had heen consecrated to philosophy: and, 
until finally expelled by Theodosius, they 
contnued to study the doctrines of the Aca- 
demy, the Lyceum, the Porch, and _ the 
Garden, in the same shades in which they 
were first taught. 

Sull less can the modern Greeks be sup= 
posed the descendants of those Spartan citi- 
zens to whom i state of actual warfare was 
repose, when compared with the mtervals of 
peace, which were spent in gymnastic ex- 
ercises and the most toilsome duties of a 
military life. Formed by the rigid observ- 
ance of the laws of Lycurgus, and animated 
with the most exalted enthusiasm which the 
love of liberty can inspire, Leonidas and his 
little band of ever-memorable patriots nade 
a generous sacrifice of their lives at the de- 
files of Thermopyle for the independence of 
Greece. But the Spartans were the terror of 
all the neighbouring states, except those who 
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were their dependent allies. At length the 
devouring fire of their valour consumed it- 
self: and long before the seat of government 
was removed from Rome to Constantinople, 
the Spartan families, if not wholly extinct, 
could no longer be distinguished among the 
mass of submissive subjects of the Roman 
empire. 
The climate of Greece has been supposed Cause of 


the superi- 


to be peculiarly favourable to the birth and stity of the 
expansion of talents; but it seems unreason- Greeks 
able to ascribe to climate or to physical con- 
stitution effects which cannot be the result 

of any organization. The Athenians indeed 
were peculiarly characterized by a quick and 
accurate perception of beauty or deformity, 

by a delicate and distinguishing taste. But 
taste is less the gift of nature than the ef- 

fect of study. Demosthenes addressed pe 
eloquent discourses to the general asejite 

bly, composed of the Advan populace 

the poets enriched the Athenian stage with 

the sublimest and most pathetic tragedies ; 

the labours of the statuary and architect 
were submitted ta the judgment of the 
people; and they presided over the public 
exhibitions of strength, of skill, and agility. 
They were early formed in the gymnasia and 


- 





and of the 
decline of 
whe nation- 
J spirit. 
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public schools to the contemplation of beauty 
end grace; each citizen was ambitious to 
excel in athletic vigour at the public games, 
in oratory at the general assemblies, and in 
music and dancing on the public festivals. 
Drawing and the arts of design formed essen- 
tial parts of the public education; and sculp- 
ture furnished the objects of their public and 
private devotion, the ornaments of their 
houses, and the history of their families. 
What was so generally useful, was necessa- 
rily attended to: and judgment, if not skill, 
in the liberal arts was indispensable to the 
comforts, the pleasures, and the respectabi- 
lity of every citizen. 

National character is entirely modified by 
circumstances. The loss of liberty and _po- 
litical independence had, even in the time of 
the early Roman emperors, sullied this beau- 
tiful: portrait; and the Greek had already 
dwindled into the Greculus esuricens, the 
hungry parasite, fawning, intriguing, subtle, 
argumentative, and loquacious. For the dis- 
play of such talents the imperial court was the 
proper sphere: the degenerate Greeks crowd- 
ed to the new capital in Thrace, in numbers 
sufficient to fix the language and stamp the 
national character: under weak and super- 


19 
stitious monarchs they exercised their licene 
tiousness in morals, and their intolerance in 
religion; and from degradation to degrada- 
tion, they fell at length under subjection to 
the turban, which they had deliberately pre- 
ferred to an union with the western Chris- 
tians. 

That the same spirit is preserved among 
the modern Greeks, may be demonstrated 
from several passages in the journals of tra- 
vellers; among whom I shall quote, in con- 
firmation of my own assertion, only the last 
and most impartial observer of the Greeks, 
Dr. Pouqueville, who says, that their hatred 
of the Turks is less than that which they bear 
towards those Christians who acknowledge 
the supremacy of the pope*. A passage in 
the history of Cantemir strongly corroborates 
this assertion, and shows, that passion and 
prejudice are the only guides of the Greeks 
whenever their religion is concerned. “I 
am apt to believe,” he says, “ that Phranza 
was impaired in his memory by age, cares, 
and calamities, when he began to write his 
history ;” and he takes every occasion to 


# See Voyages en Morée, &c. t.1, p. 246. 
J See Ottoman history, p. 83, note 11. 
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reject his testimony and to controvert his 
statement of facts. The groundg of this ilh- 
berality, towards an historian who, in the 
opimen of the judicious Gibbon, has re- 
corded contemporary events, of which, from 
his high situation, he was a competent judge, 
in a manner deserving of credit and esteem*, 
are not io be sought in the writings, but in 
the biography, of Phranza. He was one of 
the conforming Greeks, who, from patriotic 
motives, joined with the Latins in the church 
of Sancta Sophia in the communion of prayer 
and praise; and though Phranza acknow- 
ledges his own insincerity, and almost ex- 
presses contrition for having consented to the 
union of the churches}, the lapse of two cen- 
tunies and a half had not in any degree ex- 
tenuated the deep stain of his apostacy; and 
Cantemir, though more enlightened than the 
mass of his countrymen, execrates his me- 


-mory, and akyures communion with the Azy- 


Biot 


mites, with # 


Gthe zeal and fury of the sense, 






* See Decline and fall of the Roman empire, v. xu, p. 177, 


note 48, p. 204, note $1. Phranza was frotovestiare, or great 
ehamberlain of the emperor Constantine. 


+ Phranza (J, m, c. 20) acknowledges, that the measure was 
adopted only propter spem auxilii. 
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Jess populace, whose bigotry and intolérance 
precipitated the downfal of their country*. 
Long before the final conquest of the Ro- 
man empire, the co-operation of various 
causes had suspended or corrupted the arts, 
and had perverted the very sources of sci- 
ence. The study of natural causes had 
given place to theological subtleties; the sci- 
ence of government had sunk under tyranny ; 
and the arts administered only to effeminacy. 
The few remains of ancient learning were 
tinctured and connected with dogmas and 
superstitions which the Turks held in con- 
tempt or abhorrence, as being contradictory 
19 the precepts of their own religion. They 
therefore, ike the unlettered warriors who 
overspread the western countrics of Europe, 
established, in their new conquests, the 
feudal system of government, with which 
they were familiarized, without deigning to 
modify it by institutions previously existing 


* The Greeks, according to Leonardus Chiensis (de captiv. 
Constant. ad calcem Chalcondyle, p. 318, 314), persisted, 
after the loss of Constantinople, in ascribing their misfortunes to 
the union: the good bishop discovers equal ingenuity in unfold. 
ing the seciets of Providence, “ Non unio facta, sed umio ficta, 
ad fatale urbem detrahebat excidium, quo divinam iram matura- 
sam in hosce dies yenisse cognovimus.” 


Character 
of the 
modern 
Greeks, 
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among the ancient inhabitants. Depriving 
their conquered subjects of their political 
existence, they allowed them a limited and 
imperfect exercise of their civil rights on 
the payment of an annual tribute, and 
tolerated their pecultar modes of worship 
in a restrained and private manner. The 
sense of present degradation, overwhelming 
the recollection of past independence, hum- 
bled the minds of the Greeks to the level of 
their abject situation; and the vices, peculiar 
to a state of domestic slavery, were super- 
added to those which luxury and superstition 
had before generated. 

Mr. Eton, in his chapter on the political 
state of Greece, gives the history of some skir- 
mishes between the pasha of Yanina, and 
the Greek inhabitants of the mountains of 
Sulli. The particulars were communicated 
to him by a Greek interp-eter, of the name 
of Amaxaris, who scrved on board the Tigre 
under Sir Siiney Smith, during the Syrian 
and Egyptian campaigns. These, and the 
piracies of a Greek of the name of Lambro, 
are “the struggles which,’ according to 
Mr. Eton*, “ show, that Greece is about to 


* Survey of the Turkish empire, p. 334. 
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awake to the assertion of her native rights.” 
But the details present a disgusting picture 
of the warfare of the modern Greeks, which 
is in fact, in a political point of view, only 
the devastation of banditti, and wholly un- 
deserving the notice of history. I blush, 
while I quote Mr. Eton’s eulogium of the 
gallant Lambro, who pillaged and ransacked 
the Greek islands of the Archipelago, and 
molested the trading ships of all nations, 
even after the peace of Yassy was signed, 
when he was disavowed by Russia, and de- 
clared a pirate*. The account of his defeat 
by two French frigates is given by Olivier. 
Mr. Eton says, “ the Greeks proved on this 
occasion their love of liberty, their passion 
for glory, and a perseverance in toils, obe- 
dience to discipline, and a contempt of dan- 
ger and death, worthy of the brightest pages 
of their history: they fought with, and con- 
quered, very superior numbers, and when at 


* Mr. Eton, in a recent publication (see Letter to the Earl of 
D * * *, p, 93), says, that this man ‘ was received by the em- 
press in the most honourable manner—the rank of a full colonel 
and large estates were given him; he is now a Russian noble- 
man, and decorated with the military order of St. George.” If 
this account be true, the Russian government is, I think, safe 
from calumny. 
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last they were attacked with an inequality of 
force, as great as Leonidas had to encounter” 
(Leonidas! great, ijured name), “ they 
fought till their whole fleet was sunk, and a 
few only saved themselves in boats*.” 

That I may not be accused of calumniating 
the modern Greeks, it will, perhaps, not be 
improper to review the opinions of former 
writers on the subject. Sandys says, “ but 
now their knowledge is converted, as I may 
say, into affected ignorance (for they have no 
schools of learning among them), their liber- 
ty into contented slavery, having lost their 
minds with their empire. For so base are 
they, as thought it 1s, they had rather re- 
main as they be, than endure a temporary 
trouble by prevailing succours; and would 
with the Israelites repine at their deli- 
vercrs} - 

“ J] thought it,” says De Tott, “ a well- 
grounded observation which Manoly Serdar, 
himself a Greek, made, * that his nation in 
nothing resembled the ancient empire of the 
Greeks, except in the pride and fanaticism 
which caused its ruinf.”” 


* Sce Survey of the Turkish empire, p. 368. 
+ See Sandys’s travels, p. 77. | 
t See De Tott’s memoirs, p. 91. “ C’est une belle idée sur 
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Mr. Eton may be considered as the cham- 
pion of the Greeks. He asgerts, that “a 
Grecian state will quickly attain a proud pre- 
eminence among nations.” “ Strengthened 
by such an alliance, we should maintain thaf, 
ascendancy in the Mediterranean, of whiidi 
the union of France and Spain threatens to 
deprive us”-——“ which if Great Britain does 
not embrace, her influence and weight in the 
Meditérranean, and perhaps in the scale of 
Europe, raust speedily sink*.” 

Mr. Eton proceeds to analyze the Greeks, 


* - + gf rs 
and arranges them in distinct classes, begin- 


de papier,” says a very intelligent observer 
Rasses a Constantinople y rétablir Ve NG rec. Mais ceux 
qui forment de si beaux plams igaorent wie Jes Grecs modernes 
som. comme ces vins, dont i} ne reste que 13 lie; qu’ils n’ont 
conscrvé des Grecs anciens que les vices, sur lesquels ils ont 
epcheii; qu’ils sont deux fois plus fanatiques que les Turcs, s'il 
est possible, et qu’us seroient, par cette raison, mille fois plus 


<€ gue de voir les 






crucls, sls devenoient, je ne dis pas mattres, mais plus libres,” 
(Voyage 4 Constantinople, p. 162.) 

* See Survey of the Turkish empire, p. 437, 440, 4A. Ta 
the letter to the Earl of D * * *, p. 12, (London, 1807) is the 
following curious passage. “ In 1798, I published my survey 
of the Turkish empire, and I therein foretold, if the meazures I 
had proposed were not adopted, 2 state of things would be pro-, 
duced which I distinctly described, aad that prophecy has been in, 
a great part most minutely fulfilled, and the little that remains, 
there is, I fear, too much reason to appichend is fast accatte 
plishing.”” 
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ning with the Greeks of the Fanal, from 
whom are appointed the dragomans of the 
porte, and the vaivodas of Wallachia and 
Moldavia. ‘“ They are continually intriguing 
to get those in oflice removed, and obtain 
their places; even cluldren cabal against 
their fathers, and brothers against brothers. 
They are all pcople of very good education, 
and are polite, but haughty, vain, and am- 
bitious toa most ridiculous degree. As to 
their noble extraction it is a matter of great 
uncertainty. They have in general all the vices 
of the Turks of the seraglio; treachery, in- 
gratitude, cruelty, and intrigue which stops at 
no means. When they become vaivodas, they 
are in nothing different from Turkish pashas 
wn tyranny. In such a situation the mind 
must lose its vigour, the heart its generosity. 
They do not weep over the ruins which they 
cannot restore, nor sigh to rear others of 
equal magnificence.” ‘ But,’ adds Mr. 
Eton, “they are the only part of their na- 
tion, who have totally relinquished the an- 
cient Grecian spirit.” In the second class 
are the merchants and lower orders of Con- 
stantinopolitan Greeks, who indeed have no 
very marked character; “ they are much 
the same as the trading Chnistians in all 





when ne freed aa ye ory wi entey 
the course of glory*/’* We miustwct thetes 
fore be discouraged, but fthort ty Eton tet 
his characteristic descriptions, and we shall 
find, that, in the third clasy;‘*-the Greeks 
of Macedonia are robust, cogragedts, ' wad 
somewhat ferocious.” ‘* Those of Athers and 
Attica are still remarkably witty and sharp. 
All the islanders are lively'and gay; fond of 
singing and dancing to an excess, affable, hows 
pitable, and goodnatured ; in short théy ard” 
the best+.” ae 
I must here be permitted’ to observe; ‘that 
the travellers who havé vistted Afiiens ed 
the Greek mets do not give ubquelQidt., 








* Mr. Eton’s idea of the Olympic games is'as thateidct ea fis 
idea of ‘Grecian liberty. (What opinion’ can se hen pire. 


from his metaphor of wild horses run 
bit ? ; ing about ts ee 


t Sel Biity of the Tukth empire, phi 0, 942, 4%, 
Shi: 
war. tT 
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praise 6 their inconsiderable population. 
Tournefort, Spon, and Wheler, made the 
complete tour of these islands, and faithfully 
describe the inhabitants, as a low, plodding, 
persecuted, and miserable race.—-But to return 
to Mr. Eton. 

“ The Greeks of the Morea are much 
given to piracy.” “ Those of Albania and 
Epirus, and the mountaineers in general are 
a very warlike, brave people, but very sa- 
vage, and make little scruple of killing and 
robbing travellers*.” 

Such 1s Mr. Eton’s picture of the Greeks, 
from, whose future alliance Great Britain is 
to promise herself such certain advantages. 
“ Allies who long ago would have enabled his 
Majesty and the Emperor, in all human pro- 
bability, to have humbled a foe which now 
threatens all Europe with total subversion.” 

sprehon- Spon, who published his travels in 1679, 


ans of the 


urks from has observed, that “of all the princes of 


€ power 


‘Rusia Chyistendom, there was none whom the 
Turks so much feared as the czar of Mus- 
covy{.” But, were it not for the testimony 


* See Surrey of the Turkish empire, p. 346. 

+ See Survey of the Turkish empire, p. 371. 

~ Voyage fait aux années 1675 et £ par Jacob Spon, doc- 
teur médecin, agrégé a Lyons, et fseorge Wheler, geatil- 
horame Anglois, p. 270, ed. 1679. 
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of a contemporary writet, it would: have 
been difficult to imagine, :that the bres of 
success in one short campaign could have 
struck the Turkish troops with such a panic, 
or have excited apprehensions, which, at 
that time, must, to all others have appedred 
imaginary and vain. 
The revolt of the Cossaks from the domni- History of 


rst 
nion of the porte was the cause of the first * ith 


war between the Russians and Turks: and a Muscovy. 
review of the few events of that war will 

serve, in some degree, to explain the mo- 

tives of that well-founded apprehension of the 
growing power of Russia which was then first 
suggested. 

The following passage from Voltaire de- 
scribes the state of the Cossaks, at the period 
now alluded to. 

“ The Cossaks inhabit the Ukraine, a 
country situate between Little Tartary, Po- 
land, and Russia. It extends from north to 
south about a hundred leagues, and as many 
from east to west. The Borysthenes, or 
Dnieper, which runs through it from north- 
west to south-east, divides it into two equal 
parts. The northern provinces of the Ukraine 
are rich and cultivated. Its southern part, 


which lies in the forty-eighth degree of lati- 
ag 
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tantly:“résolved upon, and “not actually be- 
* oun until all means of reconciliation with 
the Cossaks ‘had been tried in vain, Sixty 
thousand Russians and Cossaks, entrenched 
near the capital of the Ukraine, prevented 
the jusiction of ‘the Tartars’with the Turks, 
The Turks, alarmed at the defeat and slaugh- 
ter of their confederates, and not daring to 
risk an engagement, fled with precipitation, 
and repassed the Bogh. Turkish persever- 
ance was soon exhausted by difficulties; and 
the vizir was eager to conclude a war, in 
which success coukdl be procured only by the 
endurance of hardships which he thought 
too severe for mortals*. Fortune was now 


* Cantemir’s Ottoman history, p. 291.—Voltaire describes 
the country to the east, between Grodno and the Borysthenes, as 
covered with marshes, deserts, and immense forests. It was 

/ibere, that Charles the Twelfth and the czar carried on war, in the’ 

‘tmddie of the winter of 1709. The Swedes and the Russians, 
each led on by their warlike sovereign, accounted all seasons alike. 
The importance and the difficulties of the campaign were express- 
ed by Charles on a medal, prematurely struck after the battle of 
Hollosin, « silve, paludes, aggeres, hostes, victi;” for the ri- 
gours of the season were so great that, in one march, the king 
lost two thousand men by the severity of the cold, and fiis army 
was 50 much reduced, during the winter, that he was forced to 
yield his laurele to the czar, at the battle of Pultowa. T trae 
velled through the’ Ukraine in the summer of 1805, and wit. 
nessed the .geseral truth of Voltaire’s description of its physical 
geography, and its exuberant fertility, 
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beginning to abandon the Ottoman arms im 
other quarters; and the despondency of the 
Turks, which Spon had observed, might be 
founded on the remark, that the first formal 
renunciation of territory which had been 
consecrated to Islamism by khuthé and exann, 
was made to an. hitherto-unknown enemy, 
against whom attack could not, in any age, 
avail*, and whose means of overpowering te- 
sistance must have been exaggerated in their 
minds, if computed, according to the Tartar 
reports, by the extent of his dominions. The 
sense of their danger must, however, have 
been confused and inaccurate, or the heroic 
wife of Peter the Great could not so easily 
have rescued the Russian empire from the 


* Darius Hystaspes boldly invaded the Scythian wilds 513 
years before Christ, with 700,000 men. His army, expased, 
during five months to hunger and thirst and the darts ofa fly ate 
enemy, lost the greatest part of its strength, and woul@ have 
been wholly destroyed, if the advice of Miltiades, to destroy the 
bridge of boats on the Danube, had not been rejected. ‘While 
Darius was regretting the temerity of his undertaking, an ambas- 
sador from the kings of Scythia arrived, who, being introduced 
to the Persian monarch, delivered, in solemn silence, the gifts of 
his masters, whjth consisted of a bird, a frog, a mouse, and five 
arrows. ‘The dituation of Darius, and his experience of ynavail- 
ing hardships, made verbal explanation unnecessary: he hastily 
withdrew his troops, .and abandoned his schemes of Scythian com 
quest. (Herodot, 1. iv.) 
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its icy. sceptre over the savages of Tchouski 
Noss, and the glowing inhabitants of the 
Arabian deserts. Nevertheless, the establish- 
ment of such a power, if the idea can be 
realized, would follow from the annexation 
of Thrace to Russia: for what boundary 
could then be placed to its ambition? The 
Black Sea would furnish a gavy which would 
command the Mediterranean; and the re- 
sistance of Asiatic troops would scarcely re- 
tard: d. the march of a hardy and strictly disci- 
plined soldiery. The consequence of such 
extension of dominion would be, either that 
the Russian empire would be divided into 
northern and southern, or, the seat of go- 
vernment being removed to a more genial 
climate, the-nort{would again be neglected, 
and relapse into its former hechadian, Sweden 
might then discover, that conquest, except 
it be founded in justice, cannot be legally re- 
tained, and might demand the restitution of 
its ceded provindés. Civilization, which all 
the cares of a vigilant government cannot 
naturalize in Russia, and which, among the 
people, has made almost no progress, would 
again wither under the benumbing influence 
of the climate; and an eternal separation, 
except for. the purposes of a limited com- 


O1 


merce, would be established between the 

northern and southern worlds. Mr. Eton, 

from his situation at St. Petersburgh, must 

have possessed superior advantages in study- 

ing the politics of the Russian cabinet: and 

the colossus of power, which the utmost 

stretch of an ordinary imagination can scarce- 

ly comprehend, shrinks to a diminutive size 

when compared with the gigantic proportiorise 
of that which Mr. Eton assures us was actu- 

ally designed. ‘ The empress’s vast views’ 
of aggrandizement extended to the conquest 

of all European Turkey ; the re-establishment 

of the Greck empire, and placing her grand- 

son Constantine on the throne of Con- 

stantinople; of making Egypt an indepen- 

dent state; of incorporating Poland into her 

own empire; of making a conquest of Japan 

and a part of China, and establishing a naval 

power in those seas*.” 


* Survey of the Turkish empire, preface, p. xi—And what 
next? was the sensible, though natural question of Pyrrhus’s 
secretary, when his master had unfolded to him a similar scheme 
of conquest. Certainly, ifthe enjoyment or the communication of 
happiness be the ultimate end and highest gratification of life, the 
epicurean philanthropist, instead of feeling himself circumscribed 
by the line of the Russian frontiers, might find ample space for 
exhibiting his good-will towards men, without even descending 
from the heights of the little republic of St. Marino. 
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tosheother WV Olney dnd other speculative political writs 


states of 
Europe, 
and to the 
Ottoman 
~ subjects. 


ers, considering the events, which they them- 
selves had predicted, as inevitable, have feli- 
citated mankind on the augmentation of hap- 
piness which must necessarily ensue on the 
accotnplishment’ of their prophecies, Our 
fancy is dazzjed, and our reason is subjugat- 
ed by the fascination of their eloquence, and 


athe isuibtlety of their arguments. The dislike 
- of other Christian states to so dangerous an 


“inneyation is soothed ‘by the suggestion, that 
nothing: j is to be apprehended from triumphant 
Christianity ; and opposition is silenced by 
yepfésenting resistance ag vain. “ Russia,” 
we are told, “1s now possessed of all the 
means, so Jong and so perseveringly pursued 
from the time Peter the First took Azoff to 
this'day, of annihilating the monstrous and 
unwieldy despotism of the Ottoman sceptre 
in Europe. The empress has also conceived 
the vast and generous design of delivering 
Greece from its bondage, and of establishing 
it under @ prince of its own religion, as a 
free and independent nation.” Another 
war must totally extinguish the Turkish 
power in Europe san event desirable to most 
Christian nations, and particularly to Great 
Britain.” Poussielgue, who accompanied the 
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French expedition to Egypt, and whosé 
talents are confessed, as well by, the come 
mander in chief as by the English editor of 
the intercepted correspondence, professes a 
contrary opinion. ‘ It must eternally be the 
interest of France, of England, of Pryipsi 
and even of the Emperor, to oppose the 
downfal of the Ottoman empire*,” I will not 
undertake to determine the degree of respect 
which may be due to these different authori- 
ties, nor will J examine how far the circum. 
stances which have arisen since the publica- 
tion of these opinions, may have diminish- 
ed the means, affected the interests, or change 
ed the dispositions, of the states of Europe. 
But I question whether either religion or 
humanity would feel much cause for triumph, 
in the extension of the secular power of Rus- 
sid, or in the enlargement of her ecclesiastical 
pale. 

I have observed the Greek religion in Rus- rusia: 
sia and in Turkey. I am indeed unlearned i 
in its peculiar doctrines, but, judging of it 
from its practice, I confess it to be justly 
characterized, as a leprous composition of 


* See Volney, considérations sur la guerre actuelle des Turcs. 
Survey of the Turkish empire, p. 198, $97. Intercepted cor- 
respondénce from Egypt, part Sd. London, '1800. 
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ignorance, superstition, and fanaticism*. Vol» 
taire describes, as antiquated superstitions, 
which the reformation, mtroduced by Peter 
the Great, had abolished, scme customs and 
opinions so extraordinary that human reason 
can “hardly be believed to be so degraded 
as to submit to their influence and to ac- 
knowledge their authority. I have met 
with Russians among whom intoxication 
seems a precept of religion, but who would 
suffer martyrdom rather than smoke tobacco, 
because the holy scripture declares, that that 
which enters into the mouth of man does not 
defile him, but that only which comes out 
of his mouth. These are men of the old un- 
corrupted sect, who break the umformity of 
a street rather than perform their devotions 
in a temple which is not built due east and 
west ; who wear their beards in spite of Peter 
the Great; and who drink brandy with as 
much devotion as that monarch himself. 
Many, even of the reformed Russian church, 
abstain from eating pigeons, because the holy 


* See Voyage a Constantinople, p. 217.—Such an assertion 
may be thought too general and too severe. The truth of it may 
even be doubted by those who have not seen Russia, as the state 
of religion in no country in Christendom can prepare a traveller 
for what he will there observe. 


ft See Histoire de Charles XII, liv. 1. 
3 
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spirit is represented under the form of a dove. 
Their confession is a mockery, ifnot even an 
encouragement to iniquity. The priest recites 
a catalogue of sins, the penitent roundly 
confesses himself guilty of the whole, and re- 
moves the whole load from his consciendt by 
obtaining one general absolution. The priests 
are ignorant and base beyond what can be 
imagined. I have more than once turned 
away with contempt and disgust from the 
clergy of a parish staggering from house to 
house to confer their Easter benediction on 
their flock, and to congratulate them on the 
return of the festival in repeated draughts of : 
brandy *. These reproaches cannot indeed 
be applied to the Greeks; pf: Turkey. Their 
superstitions are somewhat less gross and offen- 
sive, though scarcely less absurd. Both the 
Russian and Turkish divisions of the Greek 
church unite in refusing even the name of 
Christian to men of other communions. 

[ assent to the opinion of Mr. Eton, that pusian, 
the court of Russia is sufliciently justified in“""*" 


* The patriarch of Georgia, a prelate of the Greek commue 
nion, is reported by Chardin (p. 191) to have declared, “ that 
he who was not absolutely drunk at great festivals, such as 
Easter and Christmas, could not be a good Christian, pad de. 
served to be excommunicated.” = 
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taking possession of both Tartaries, and re- 
ducing the inhabitants to something like a 
state of social subordination. The safety of 
Russia required it: The Tartars were con- 
stantly making incursions into Russia, Po- 
and Moldavia, to carry off the inhabi- 
and plunder and burn the villages. 

The ramparts of the Tartars were their des 
serts: their retreats were in the boundless 
expanse of their naked plains. It was diffi- 
cult to conquer, or to check them: the idle- 
ness and the indeperitlence of their mode of 
life were insuperable difficulties to their sets 
tling and becoming cultivators: want and 
privations were — slight inconvenien- 
ces, compared to" ceable, laborious, and 
unagitated, life: n@thing could be offered to 
them equivalent to the pleasures and ad- 
vantages of rapitie and of freedom. Wherever 
there wag" Booty, there they discovered 
enemies ; and their enemies themselves con- 
stituted {their most valuable booty: but, 
though a change of life might be a severe 
punishment to their captives, they never 
d-them with intentional severity; they 
either sold them, or employed them, under 
the care of their women, ‘in menial services, 


a ee ° . ie ee 
‘Reeping their flocks, or in pitching and 
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removing their tents: the slaves, however, 
shared only the same hard fare which satis- 
fied their masters, and experienced from 
them neither haughtiness, nor ill usage. 

The conquests over the Tartars were in some 
degree necessitated by the geographical posi- 
tion of Russia, and it is probable, that the 
sum of human happiness is incicased by their 
subjugation. It may, however, admit of a 
doubt, whether the same beneficial conse- 
quences would attend the further conquests 
of Russia, and the establishment of its govern- 
ment over the wide and various countries 
which have already been enumerated. In 
the opinion of Mr. Eton, there are two kinds 
of good government, placed, it is true, at 
Opposite extremes of the scale, but both 
equally conducive to happiness, and between 
which there is no medium. “ A _ nation 
must be perfectly free, or perfectly passive.” 
“ Liberty,” he says, “ has been no where un- 
derstood, no, not in Athens, but in this happy 
island.” And if in this respect he be inan error, 
at least the motive is commendable. But 
though Mr. Eton does not mean to’recom- 
mend for imitation the other state of perfect 
government, as established in Russia, since 

VOL. II. H 
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unfortunately those who have once removed 
from it cannot go back again, yet he afhirms, 
that tho whole mass of the people is more 
happy in Russia than any which he has seen 
in three parts of the globe; “ because there, 
the peasantry look upon the monarch as a 
divinity, styling him God of the earth, zrm- 
NOI BOG; ignorant of any government but 
a despotic sceptre, and of any condition but 
vassalage ; happily deprived of all means of 
evil information. The soldiery, content with 
rye-biscuit and water; the nobility unable 
to offer the least opposition to the crown, de- 
pending on it for every honourable distinc- 
tion of rank, civil or military, conferred, but 
not inherited, and which he who bestows 
can take Sway, while they who suffer must 
bless his name. There is no law but the ex- 
press command of the monarch, who can de- 
base the highest subject to the condition of 
a slave, or raise the lowest to the first dig- 
nity of the empire. But this autocratic scep- 
ire exercises no despotism over the subject 
insulting to mankind. The Russian monarch 
is not, ‘dike tue stupid Ottoman, seated on a 
throne involved in black clouds of ig- 
norance, supported by cruelty on one 
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hand, and by superstition on the other, at 


whose feet sits terror, and below terror, 
death *.” 


Such is Mr. Eton’s picture of a real, not 
an imaginary, Utopia. Fortunately, he does 
not descend to the minutie of the blessings 
which we, equally happy Britons, enjoy: 
but let us endeavour to suppress envy, and 
while we rejoice in the consummate hap- 
piness of thirty millions of people, let us 
rejoice no lIcss in Mr. Eton’s assurance, 
““ that other nations, being once removed 
from such comforts, need never expect to 
enjoy them. 


* Survey of the Turkish empire, p. 433.—This happy system 
of government was, in part, formerly enjoyed by Poland, «“ La 
le paysan ne seme point pour lui, mais pour des seigneurs, 4 qui 
Jui, son champ, et le travail de ses mains, appartiennent, et qui 
peuvent le vendre et ’égorger avec le betail de la terre.” (Hist. 
de Charles XII, liv. 2.) 


+ Two years after writing this culogium on the Russian go- 
vernment, Mr. Eton wrote his postscript, though both were 
published together. The Empress Catherine was then dead; 
and we are now told, “that it is time the voice of truth shall 
be heard. It is only in foreign politics that she appears great : 
as to the internal government of the empire, it was left to the 
great officers, and they inordinately abused their power with 
impunity. Hence a most scandalous negligence, and corruption 
in the management of affairs in every department, and a general 
relaxation of government from St. Petersburgh to Kamschatka” 
(p. 4.50.) “ She knew their conduct; but was deaf, and almost 
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As the Ottoman porte has loug since aban- 
doned all schemes of ambition, and rchigi- 
ously observes its treaties with the neighbour- 
ing states, the expulsion of the Turks from 
Europe riust be founded only on some of 
the followin® ostensible reasons: either be- 
cause they ‘are not Christians; or, because 
the title by which they hold the dominion of 
their vast empire, though acknowledged by 
every potentiate in the world, must now be 
submitted to judicial examination; os, be- 
cause their government is despotic, and a great 
proportion of thew subjects are deprived of 
the exercise and enjovment of cial hoerty, 
on account of them dissenting from the esta- 
blished creed *. Upon the same principles 
the uasion of a reyeucrating arn y may be 
inaccessibl., ta comp" int.” (p. 51) © The in utution of ge- 
nei il governments wis a row burthen on the prople of fifty mil- 
lions of :oubles, mcie than the ancnnt ample ications, 4 sum, 
egual to three fourths of the whole 1evenac of the cmpire. ‘The 
increase of vex. tion wis still greater.” (p. 451.) Utium horum 
Mavis, acclp*. 

* Busbequius indeed gives another reison, which, whether it 
be so openly avowed or not, will be the chief inducement for 
cairying into execution “ the vast and generous deren’ of con- 
quering ‘Turkey. ‘ Scd st nec laudis nec honesti pulchiitudo 
animos torpentes inflammavit; certe utilitas, cujus hodie puma 
ratio ducitul, movcre potuit, ut loca tam pieclaia, tantisque com- 


moditatibus et oppoitunitatibis plena, barbais erepta, a@ nobis 
potius, quam ab akis vellemur posstdert. (Epist. i, p, 43.) 
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justified in any other country, in which the 
reins of government are as loosely held, and 
as wnskilfully managed. I do not, indeed, 
believe, that any European power would 
publish a manifesto grounded on such puerile 
arguments. If the invasion of Turkey be 
commanded, the ratio ultima .regwn will 
silence argument, and enforce conviction on 
those who cannot immediately compre- 
hend, that the conqueror is acting for their 
benefit. Besides, if the Turkish title to 
dommion in Enrope be ill-founded, I do 
not see how the case is altered by the 
interposition of the Bosphorus and the 
Hellespont. Asia Minor formed, no_ less 
than Thrace, a part of the Roman em- 
pire, subjected to Nome by unprovoked in- 
sion, by forced or forged concession, and 
all the arts to which the most civilized 
nations resort for the extension of terri- 
tory. The reasoning against the Turkish 
power applies no less to Asia than to Eu- 
rope. And must we recur to mouldy re- 
cords, to ascertain in what corner of the 
world the Turks are to be consigned to 
peace and to oblivion*? Must they ram- 
* « We wished,” says Olivier (p, 192), “ that the Turks 


might be forced to return to the wild and distant countries whence 
they issued.” 


Remoteness 
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yation. 
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ble about in scarch of Eden, the first seat 
of the common ancestors of mankind? or 
retrace their steps to Selinginskoy, whence 
M. Bailly deduces the origin of human 
learning? or must the summary Roman 
method be resorted to, and pcace be pro- 
claimed only when their country is reduced 
to a solitude* ? 

The Chevalier D’Ohsson is of opinion, that 
a revolution of principle, and a change in 
the system of government, may easily be 
introduced into Turkey. It requires only a 
sultan free from prejudices, superior to the 
institutions of his country and the influence 
of education, assisted by a mufti animated 
with the same zeal for the public good, and 
seconded in his views by a vizir of prudence, 
courage and probity}. He ought to have 
known, that the revolution of many ages 
cannot be expected to produce such an as- 
semblage of virtuous and vigorous minds, 
endowed with knowledge so diametrically op- 
posite to the principles of their education. 
The example of Peter the Great, who for a 
time divested himself of the pomp and the 


” 


* «¢ Ubi solitudinem faciunt, pacem appellant.” (Galgaci 
Orat. in Taciti Vit. Agric. c. 30.) 
+ Tableau Général, Discours pichiminaire, p. xxxui. 
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power of sovereignty, in order to study the 
sciences and the art of government in coun- 
{rics more advanced in civilization than his 
own, is a singular phenomenon in the his- 
tory of mankind “and a similar instance must 
not be expected to recur in every thousand 
years. Conjectures are not to be assumed 
as facts: neither can I presume to venture 
any opinion on the probability of either 
event; though I sincerely wish, that the 
punishment which Volney denounces against 
the empire of the Ottomans may be avert- 
ed, either by their own prudence or by provi- 
dence. According to this author, “ the sul- 
tan, equally affected with the same ignorance 
as his people, will continue to vegetate in his 
palace ; women and eunuchs will continue to 
appoint to offices and places ; and governments 
will be publicly offered to sale. The pashas will 
pillage the subjects, and impoverish the pro- 
vinces. The divan will follow its maxims of 
liaughtiness and mtolerance. The people 
will be instigated by fanaticism. The ge- 
nerals will carry on war without intelli- 
yence, and continue to lose battles, until 
this incoherent edifice of power, shaken to 
its basis, deprived of its support, and_ los- 
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ing its equilibrium, shall fall, and asto- 
nish the world with another instance of 
mighty ruin *.” 


“ Considérations sur Ja guerre actuelle des Turcs, 


CHAPTER VIL. 


RELIGION, MORALS, MANNERS, AND CUSTOMS 
OF THE TURKS. 


Physical constitutions and general habits—Moral and religious 
educution.— Popular belief and practice.—Priests.— Der- 
vishes.—Emirs.— Pilgrimage to Mecca. Predestination.— 
Invocation of saints.— Belief in the efficacy of amulets, relics, 
and enchantments.— Faith in omens and dreams.— Prejudice 
against pictures.—Punishment of apostacy.—Morality.— 
Proselytism.— Modes of proposing the faith to unbelievers-— 
Public charities.— Hospitality and alns.— Tenderness  to- 
wards Lruie animals—Character of the Turks ;—their au- 
stcrity,— irritability of temper,—intemperance in the use of 
wine—and opium,—covetousness, ambition, hypocrisy, — 
behaviour to strangers.—~Virtues of the middle class.—Cloth- 
tng of the Turkt—The warm bath.—Turkish luxuries and 
amusements ;—conversation,—story-telling,—ombres chinoises, 
w—dancers and gladiators,——-athletic exercises.—-General 
health.—The plague.—Mourning.—Interments and funeral 
monuments. 


THE Turks are of a grave and saturnine piysica 
cast; they are in general well made and ro- tions and 
bust, patient of hunger and privations, capa- habits. 
ble of enduring the hardships of war, but 
not much inclined to habits of industry. 
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The early hours and the regular lives of their 
mothers, their own habitual temperance and 
general freedom from violent passions, con- 
tribute to the preservation of their health, 
and the regularity of their features. Their 
way of living is simple and domestic: they 
prefer apathy and indolence to active enjoy- 
ments; but when moved by a_ powerful 
stimulus they sometimes indulge in pleasures 
to excess™. 


* « Pauci exercendo agro vel aliis artibus tolerare vitam. Non 
enim arare terram aut expectare annum tam facile persuaseris, 
quam vocare hostes, et vulnera mereri. Pigrum et incrs omnino 
videtur sudore acquirere quod possit sanguine parari.” (Montal- 
ban, ap. Elzevir. p. 24.) 

Denon, in his review of the different physiognomies of the 
inhibitants of Egypt, says, Les Turcs ont des beautis plus 
graves avec des formes plus molles ; lewis paupieres épaisscs |ais- 
sent peu d’expression a leurs yeux : le nez gras, de belles bouches 
bien boi dées, et de longues barbes touftues, un teint moins basané, 
un cou nourii, toute lhabitude du corps grave et lourde—A 
pailer en artiste on ne peut faire de leur beauté que Ja beauté d’un 
Turc” (Voyage, &c. t. i, p. 140.) 

De Tott, in his ;reliminary discourse, supposes, that their 
fibres are relaxed ad their bddies enfecbled by the heat of the 
climate. Can the elitnate of Thrace, the country which pro- 
duced the gigantic Maximin, whose extraordinary strength and 
courage procured to him from the Roman armies the aames of 
Ajax and Hercules, and even the imperial dignity, be sapposed 
to relax the fibres of its inhabitants ? What more convincing proof 
can be given of the natural strength of their constitution, thar 
the instance, which De 'Tott relates, of a Turk drinking off two 
bottles of lavender water without intoxication or injury to him- 
self? (See Mentioirs, v. i, p. 3.) 
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The moral character is fundamentally formed Neaeed 
in infancy and childhoed, not by precept, education. 
so much as by the absence of evil; for the 
Turks receive their early education under the 
care of their mothers and their female atten- 
dants, who are secluded from the promiscu- 
ous society of men, and removed from the 
contagion of vicious example. Their religion, 
which is simple, is taught them by their pa- 
rents in the harem. The minds of the child- 
ren, as in other countries, are moulded into 
the dogmas of a particular system ; they are 
inflated with the idea of their own religious 
superiority ; and they are taught to cherish the 
delusion, till they regard the religionists of 
other denominations with feelings of contempt 
or even of abhorrence. 

The revelations of heaven, and the precepts poputar 
of the prophet equally inculcate on the minds ae " 
of Mussulmans this exalted idea of themselves, 
and this sentiment of disdain and aversion for 
those who are strangers to their faith. “The 
prayers of the infidel are not prayers, but 
wanderings,” says the Aoran. “ I withdraw 
my foot, and turn away my face,” says Ma- 
homet, “ from a society in which the faith- 
ful are mixed with the ungodly.” Nor is the 
uncharitableness of the sentiment extinguish-» 
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ed, nor even weakened, by the death of its 
object. “ Pray not for those whose death is 
eternal,’ is a precept of the Mahometan 
church, “ and defile not thy feet by passing 
over the graves of men, the enemies of God 
and his prophet*.” These commandments 
are precise and positive: they regulate the 
principles and the conduct of all classes of 
Mussulmans. It 1s vain to suppose their per- 
nicious and uncharitable tendency counter- 
acted by passages of scripture which breathe 
a milder spirit, or by the example of the 
proph.t, who is known to have frequented 
the society of unbelievers. The Mahometan, 
who has risen above the prevailing prejudices 
of his religion and country, will alone appeal 
to these more tolerant precepts, in order to 
justify his conduct to lis own heart, or to 
sanction it in the eyes of the public: but the 
vulgar mind, the great majority of the na- 


* «Tt is not allowed unto the prophet, nor unto those who 
are true believers, that they pray for idolaters, although they be 
of kin, after it is become known unto them, that they are in- 
habitants of hell. Neither did Abraham ask forgiveness for his 
father, otherwise than in pureuance of a promise which he had 
promised unto him: but when it became known unto him, that he 
was an enemy unto God, he desisted from praying for him. 
Verily Abraham was pitiful and compassionate.’”’ Koran, chap. ix, 
ver. 115, 116. Sale’s translation, v. 1, p. 263. Maracci, p. 
317. 
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tion in every class of society, will always 
give a scrupulous preference to those parts 
of religion in which there 1s the greatest mix- 
ture of human imperfection; where savage 
intolerance furnishes an excuse for malice or 
for pride*. 


* In the reign of Abdullah the Third, surnamed Meemounn, 
Bagdad was afflicted with a gieat diought. The caliph enyoincd 
a public penance, and went himeelfin piocession, at the head of 
his Mussulman subjects, to perform, in the neighbounng plains, 
the priyers prescribed by icligion on such occisions. The 
ceremony was repeated on threc succeeding days, but without 
effect. Heaven withheld its blessings, and rejected their peti- 
tions. §=The ciliph thea ordered the Jews aid Cnristiins to unite 
their supplications with those of the faithful; when lo! to the 
great scandal of Islamism, the 1un fell in abund ince, the earth 
wus refreshed, but the caliph was astounded. Te fclt tht affront 
even more than he acknowl deed the fivour, aid his fiith stag. 
gered with resentment. The ulema wore asscmblcd, and the 
caliph proposed Ins doubts; when a reverend doctoi, no less 
leuned thin p ous, arose, ind cnioang his roe cnme with the 
seduct ons of cloquence, calmed his disq uctu e, and brought 
him back into the stedfastncss of tiith. The Mahometan doc- 
tors attribute to inspnation che diecourse wh h he pronounced. 
«What is there,”’ said the holy min, “ so extriordinary in thie 
event, or so inimical to the ichgion of Mahomet. God,” con- 
tinued he, “ so loves the Mussulm ns his ci osen people, their 
prayers and their petitions arc so gi iteful to his ear that he even 
abstains from an immediate compliance with their requests, in 
order to compel them to renew their pious addresses: but the 
voice of infidels is harsh and dissonant: and if he grant their 
petitions, it 1s from disgust at their nauscous supplications, and te 
nid himself of thew umportumsties.” (Tab, Gén. t. uy p. 200.) 
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The namaz, the prayer the most obliga- 
tory on Mussulmans, and the most pleasing 
to the Supreme Being, 1s chicfly a confession 
of the divine attributes, and of the nothmeg- 
ness of man; a solemn act of homage and 
gratitude to the etcrnal majesty. The faith- 
ful are forbidden to ask of God the temporal 
blessings of this frail and perishable life: the 
only legitimate object of the namaz 1s to 
adore the Supreme Being, by praying for 
spiritual gifts and the ineffable advantages 
of eternal {clicity *. Confident in the efficacy 
of behef and the virtue of prayer and legal 
purification, the Mussulmans feel no humi- 
lity on account of the imperfections of human 
nature, and no repentance on account of ac- 
tual transgressions}. The unity of the Su- 
preme Being, and the divine mission of the 
prophet, are all that are insisted on as neces- 
sary to justification with God ¢ ; and as these 


* See Tableau Général, t. ii, p. 70—99. 

«The prophet himself was so filled with divine love, when 
he performed his devotions, that his pure and holy heart was 
said to boil like wate: in a cauldion ona strong fie.”? (Tab. 
Gén. t. ii, p. 76.) 

+ That is, no repentance considered as an act of the mind, 
for they have many penitential rites and ceremonies. 

$ “ Nous croyons, nous confessons, nous attestons, qu’il n’y 
a de Dieu gue Dieu seul, Dieu unique, lequel n’admet point 
d’association cn lui; croyance heureuse a laquelle est attachée la 
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imply no contradiction, and involve no mys- 
tery, the mind seems to comprehend both 
poimts without an eftort, and to hold them 
with steadiness. Hence their conscences are 
never alarmed at the weakness or insufh- 
ciency of their faith ; nor can they ever 
doubt of their acceptance with God. Their 
religion consoles and elevates them through 
life, and never disturbs their dying mo- 
ments*. 


béatitude céleste———D’aprés ce piincipe, quiconque mewt dans 
la for Musulmane est stir de gagner le ciel. Jst-l chargé de 
péchés, a-t-il transgressé la loi, a-t-il neghgé Je culte et la pra- 
tique des bonnes ceuvies, 1] ne s’expose qu’ a des pcines toujours 
soumises a la volonté supiéme du Createur, qui est le maitre de 
pardonner entierement les plus grands crimes, con. de punir 
séverement les moindres fautes. Ou le Musulman pecheur venant 
A éne rangé dans Ja clisse de. enfans rebelles qui ont encouru les 
chatimens da pére celeste, éprouve ics tourmen. qui lui sont des- 
tincs pour |’expiation de ses pech,s. Axinsi punic par le feu de 
lenfer, il se trouve en Ctat de paioitre devant la face de son 
crcateur, et de youir dans la societ. des elus, du bonheur qui leur 
appartient.” (Tab. Gen. t.1, p.wid6. t.u, p 214.) 

The heresy of the Khanidjys, against which the cahph Ali 
displayed a zeal which occasioned his death, consisted chiefly in 
the doctrine, that enoimous sins counteract, and even annual, faith, 
which can only be meritorious when accompanied with the con- 
stant practice of morality. 

* The death of the vizir Ahmed Pasha by arder of Sultan 
Soliman, as related by Baron Busbeck (Epist. it, p. 90), is a 
remarkable instance of, Turkish fortitude. ‘ Cum mane in diva- 
num venisset, mox affuit qui el regis nomine mortem indiceret, 
qui nuncius Achomatem haud multo magis commovit, ut erat 
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The general opinion among Mussulmans 
is, that the koran *  ancecated, that it | s 
existed from eteriuty, cither in the divine 
essence, or in tiblets of immense magnitude 
laid up in the throne of God, in which the 
complete and perpetual scries of events 1s 
described. Mahomet himself was so con- 
vinced of its superiority to all human pro- 
ductions that he declares, in the seventeenth 
chapter, that if the whole race of men and 
daemons were to unite in order to produce 
something similar to the excellences of the 
koran, they could never succeed. A dhiifer- 
ence of opmion on this subject has, however, 
in former ages, disturbed the peace of the 
Mahometan church, perverted the judgment 
even of the commanders of the faithful, and 
eiven rise to controversy and persecution. 
Hannbel, the founder of one of the orthodox 
sects, resisted the heresy of the caliphs, and 


incredibili magnitudine animi, quam si nihil ad ipsum pertineret. 
Carnificem tantum munus suum exequi palantem, a se repulit, 
haud convenire existimans tanto honore modo usum pollutis illius 
mangbus attrectari: cumque oculos ad eos qui adstabant circum- 
tulisset, hominem honestum, sibi amicum, oravit, ut hoc sibt 
daret, ut ejus manibus necaretur, futurum id sibi magni et pos- 
tremi muneris loco; quod ille, etiam atque etiam rogatus, non 
recusavit, Verum Achomates eum monuit, ne statim atque una 
vice astricto nervo se suffocaret, sed eo remisso, semel respirare 
pateretur; quo facto, nervum adduceret donec exanimaretur.”’ 
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was a martyr to the doctrine of the divinity 
of the koran. Mahomet the Third was pre- 
sent at his execution, and beheld with asto- 
nishment the constancy of his faith, and his 
insensibility to bodily pain during the inflic- 
ticn of the torture*, . 

Many of the learned Turks are said to re- 
fuse an implicit belief to“#fl the miracles re- 
corded in the koran+; but none of them so 
far contradict the national prejudices as pub- 
licly to withhold their assentt. An effendi, 
shiled in mathematics, was asked, how he 


* See Maracci, de alcorano, p. 38. Sale’s koran, v. il, p. 
108. Tab. Gen. t.1, p. 91. 

‘© Tutissime illi incedebant, qui verbis Coram: adherentes dicea 
bant illum esse fosttum, vel demissum, et de creatione ejus sile- 
bant.’? (Reland, de religione Mohammedica, 1.1, p. 18, n.) 

The learned father Maracci (de alcorano, p.41, 42) delivers 
it as his serious opinion, that the goran is the work of the devil. 
A. discovery to which he was lcd by observing its resemblance 
with the style and manner of the same author in other more open- 
ly avowed performances. 


+ The minutie of Turkish belief are indeed as little recon. 
cileable to common sense as the fables of ancient mythology. But 
as Voltaire justly observes, ‘ Jes Turcs sensés nent de ces bétises 
subtiles; les jeunes femmes n’y pensent pas; les vicilles dévotes 
y croient.” 

t Khodjea Behhay’ud-dinn Nakschibendy, the greatest saint 
of Turkistan, bequeathed to the faithful this maxim for the re- 
gulation of their conduct: “ the exterior for the world, the in« 
terior forGod.” (Tab. Gén. t.u p. 807.) 

VOL. If. i 
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could believe, that Mahomet broke the star 
of the moon, and caught half of it falling 
from heaven in his sleeve. He replied, that 
indeed it was not only not agreeable, but 
contrary, to the course of nature; but that, 
as the koran affirmed the truth of the mi- 
racle, he could not refuse it his assent; for, 
added he, God can do whatever he pleases*. 
They admit with equal facility the wonder- 
ful stories related by Christians, and on 
some occasions conform to the popular pre- 
judices even of this despised sect; as in the 
instance given by Cantemir, of the lord of a 
village, who suffered no work to be done on 
St. Phocas’s day, because formerly the saint, 
in revenge for the profanation of his festival, 
had burnt their standing corn}. The opi- 


* The story is from Cantemir, who affirms (Ottoman his. 
tory, p. 31, note 7), that he himself held this conversation with 
the efféndi; and his general veracity is proved from the internal 
testimony of his writings. CC antemir, however, shows himself 
in this,; ap well as in other instances, to be but superficially ac- 
quainted: with the Zoran, or at least to have read it under that 
prejudice af -which a Greek can tlever divest himself. ‘The story 
of the fraction of the moon is in the 54th chapter of the Zoran; 
and it is alluded to in the Tableau Général, t. i, p. 199, and ¢, 
iii, p. 295. Seealso Gibbon’s Roman history, v. ix, p. 272. 

4 % He nese jJivrent & aucun acte extérieur de dévotion envera 
Jéaus Christ; mais aussi ne se permettent-ils jamais fa moindre 
invévérence, ni méme le déplacement d’aucune relique Chrétienne, 
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nion, that sanctity of life, independently of 
any particular religiousspersuasion, is suf- 
ficient for salvation, is silently embraced by 
a few liberal Turks, though it is condemned 
by the Mahometan church as a heresy*, 

It has been observed, that, in all ages, 
those who are satiated with enjoyments are 
most inclined to become atheists, and that 
superstition is most apt to make those its 
prey who are oppressed with misery and 
want. But atheism, whether speculative or 
practical, is rare among the Turks; for when 
the doctrines of the existence of God and the 
immortality of the soul have been implanted 
in the mind by early education, they eannot 
be eradicated, unless, perhaps, by intense 
and perverted study and reflection, of which 
the Turks, from habitual mdolence, are in- 
capablet. The terrors of conscience, which 


Ce seroit, disent-ils, attirer sur nous la colére et la malédiction de 
ce grand prophete.”? (Tab. Gén. t.il, p. 401.) 

* See Busbeq. Epist. iii, p. 126. Reland, de relig, Moham. 
ii, sec. 2. 

+ “ Ceux méme qui ne sont pas bien convaincus de J’apostolap 
du prophéte, n’en sont pas moins attachés au dogme de I’unité 
de Pétre supr¢me, ni moins pénétrés de son existence et de ses 
attributs infinis.”? (Tab. Gén.t. iv, p. 464.) 

I find myself at variance, both in my assertions and my rea- 
soning, with Sir James Porter, who says (p. 39), “that it le 
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generate in the vicious and profligate a wish 
to disbelieve, and at last, perhaps, a waver~ 
ing consciousness, that they do disbelieve 
these doctrines, operate but. little on the 
minds of men who are firmly convinced, that 
the divine favour is never withdrawn from 
those who are stedfast in their profession of 
faith, and constant in their practice of reli- 


certain there are among the Turks many philosophical minds: 
—that they have the whole systems of the Anistotelian and 
Epicurean philosophy translated into thei own language; and 
finding the latter, which they call the Democritic, to cut more ef- 
fectually at the root, and to be more conformable to their present 
indolence, ease, and security, thty generally adopt it ; so that, 
pethaps without their knowing it, they are at once perfect 
atheists and professed Mahometans Superstition, and its train,”? 
continues Sir Jamcs Porter, ‘‘are a tiue basis for atheism; there 
is no medium; fiom the one extreme the mind is forcibly, though 
wmperceptibly, diiven to the others Aeace the Turks easily plunge 
into it’? 2, 9 
Sir James Porter, willijaras so little acquainted with the 
‘Turkish language as to assert, “ that it is composed of the vely 
dregs of the Pe and Arabian tongues,” cannot be supposed 
to have deiived his information from the purest sources. It aps 
pears ingged to have been communicated to him by his diago- 
mans {mere men of words, who are always prepared to answer 
eva@ question, on every subject, rather than confess their igno- 
e, and who always accommodate their answers to the wishes 
of the inquirer), andas such, it may be dismissed without further 
remark, I am much disposed to doubt, that superstition neces. 
sarily teads to atheism; but it is unnecessary to discuss the 
merits of the position, as fanaticism, and not supeistition, is the 
prominent feature of the Mahometan religion. 
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gious rites. The belief ard the performance 
of both are simple and easy, ,and not only 
may exist unconnected with virtue, but may 
even seem to expiate vicious conduct. Hence 
that tranquillity with respect to futurity 
which never abandons the Turk; and hence 
his neglect of palliatives for an evil, of 
which, so far as regards himself as a believer, 
he cannot consistently suspect the existence. 

The popular religion of the Turks consists 
in belief, prayers, ablutions, and fastings at 
stated periods. 

They are called to namaz (prayers) five 
times a day, by the muessznn (chanter), who 
recites, from the highest tower of the jzam?, 
the hymn ezann, containing a confession of 
faith, in the following form. ‘ God most 
high! I bear witness, that there is no God 
but God. I bear witness, that Mahomet is 
the prophet of God. Come to prayer: 
come to the asylum of salvation. Great 
God! There is no God but God.” 

The canonical hours for the morning prayer 
are from the first dawning of the day to sun- 
rise. This prayer was first performed by 
Adam on his expulsion from Paradise, when 
he ‘returned thanks to God on being deliver- 
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ed from the darkness of night, and again 
permitted to behold the approach of day. To- 
wards the conclusion of the morning ezann, 
the muezzinn exhorts the faithful to be dili- 
gent in their devotions, by repeating, 1mme- 
diately after the words, come to the asylum 
of salvation, ‘“‘ prayer is preferable to sleep, 
prayer is preferable to sleep*.” The namaz of 
noon, which may be said at any period of 
the interval between the meridian and the 
next succeeding namaz, was instituted by 
Abraham after his purposed sacrifice of his 
son Isaac. The afternoon namaz, in which 
the prophet Jonas first expressed his gratitude 
on being cast up from the belly of the whale, 
begins when the shadow projected on the 
dial is of twice the length of the gnomon, 
and it may be said as long as tHe sun con- 
tinues above the horizon. The evening 
prayer is beheved by Mahometans to have 
been instituted by Jesus Christ: the hours 
appointed for the performance of this namaz 


. * Enthymius accuses the Mahometans of worshipping the 

ing star under the name of cobar ; * which,’’ says Sir Wil- 
liam Jones (who is merciless towards those who write on such 
subjects without possessing the Oriental languages), “ is a pal- 
‘pable lie, arising from the ignorance of the writer, who heard the 
criers on the mosques calling the people to morning prayers by 
the words allak acbar.”” (Works, v. vs p. 546.) 
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are from the setting of the sun to the extinc- 
tion of the twilight, when the night-prayer 
is performed, in imitation of Moses. , On 
Friday, which is consecrated to public wor- 
ship in commemoration of the creation of 
man, the Mahometans recite an additional 
namaz, and a prayer salath’ ul-djuma be- 
tween sunrising and noon. . 

In the namaz there are several prostra- 
tions, some of which must not on any ac- 
count be omitted, being farz, ‘or the imme- 
diate command of God: others may be omit- 
ted, though not without some degree of sin, 
being sunneth, institutions of the prophet, 
or rather an imitation of his practice*. 

The Turks admit of purgatory, araf, in 
-which the believer is to repeat the prayers 
which he omitted in his life, or neglected to 
say at the appointed times. Even martyrs, 
according to the most prevailing opinion, pf 
Mussulmans, are doamed to expiate in per- 
gatory the sin of disrespect towards their 
parents}. They assert, that the sinful soul 


* Busbequius misrepresente. the devotions of the Turks, when 
he says, (Epist. iii, p. 178) ‘ Sacerdote Mahumetis nomen 
pronuficiante, pariter yna omnes capita ad genua usque submitte- 
bant. Cum nomen Dei proferetur, in, faciem venerabyndj pro- 
cidebant, et terram deosculabantur.”? , 

+ See Tab. Gén, t.i, p. 142. 
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is greatly benefited by the prayers of the 
living, and still more so by the reading of 
the koran, whereby the angel Gabriel 1s 
assisted in guarding the soul from the devils, 
during the forty days of its hovering about 
the grave wherein the body 1s laid. 

The abdest, or ablution of the hands, face, 
mouth, head, neck, arms, and feet, accom- 
panied with suitable prayers, is performed 
by the Turks in a particular manner to dis- 
tinguish them from the Persians, and is an 
indispensable preparation to the namaz or 
prayer*. Ghoussoul is the purification of 
the whole body, in cases which are specified 
in the religious code of the Mahometans. 
Ghassi, or simple washing, 1s ordered for 


* «A reis effendi, or secretary of state, reputed of great abi- 
lity and learning, sent for a Christian dragoman, or interpreter, 
on very urgent business ; he attended, and found the secretary 
detgly engaged in dispute with his son-in-law on the important 
question, to what exact height their hands or arms, feet or legs, 
should be washed, to render themselves truly acceptable to God.” 
(Observations on the religion, &c. of the Turks, p.9.) Such 
is Sir James Porter’s story, who boastsof his superior means of 
obtaining information, and yet we see fell into the error of be- 
hieving a dragoman. Now the mode of performing all the ablu- 
tions is so minutely described,.and in several instances with that 
naiveté which modern European manners will scarcely tolerac, 
that no doubt or dispute can possibly arise between Musoulinan. 
en this subject. 
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removing any visible or substantial impurity, 
from the clothes or the person, of a nature 
to invalidate or annul the virtue of prayer. 

The fast of the month of ramazan con- 
sists in abstaining from food or drink, or 
any gratification of the senses, during the 
whole time of the sun’s continuance above 
the horizon. 

The immediate ministers of religion make Press 
no part of the body of ulema. In the larger 
mosques there are sheiks, or preachers; 
kiatibs, readers or deacons, who, in imita- 
tion of the prophet and caliphs, and in the 
name and under the sacerdotal authority of 
the sultan, discharge the functions of the 
amameth or high priesthood; wnams, who 
recite the namaz; and muezzinns, who sum- 
mon the people to prayers; besides cayyzms 
or sextons. In villages, or small parishes, 
the duties of the whole are performed by the 
zmam, who is sometimes alsg, the hogia, er 
schoolmaster for the child : “but he owes 
this appointment to his being the only person 
possessing sufficient leisure or the necessary 
qualifications. 

The priests in their habits of life are not 
distinguished from other citizens; they live 
in the same society and engage in the same 
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pursuits*: they sacrifice no comforts, and 
are compelled to no acts of self-denial: their 
wnfluence on society is entirely dependent on 
their reputation for learning and talents, or 
on their gravity and moral conduct. They 
are seldom the professed instructors of youth, 
much less of men, and they are by no means 
considered as the directors of conscience. 
They merely chant aloud the church service, 
and perform offices, which the master of a 
family or the oldest person in company, as 
frequently, and as consistently, performs as 
themselves. The Turks know nothing of 
those expiatory ceremonies which give so 
much influence to the priesthood: all the 
practices of their religion can be, and are, 
performed without the interference of the 
priests. 


* ‘When Baron de Tott was fortifying the Dardanelles, the 
frasha strongly recommended to his notice a muexzinn, or crier 
of a mosque, as a man who had a surprising genius for throwing 
bembs, and to voome intended to give the post of frst Jombar- 
dier, (Memoirs, v. ii, p. 53.) 

t “On entretient dans les hétels publics, dans les grandes mai- 
sons, des imams et des muczzinns particuliers, a titre de chapelains 
ou d’aumdniers. Ces muexzinns annoncent l’exann sur le haut de 
Vescalier ou vers la porte de Ja piéce destinée a la priére, se met- 
tent ensuite dane une des lignes de Vassemblie, oi ils récitentta 
seconde annonce, idamcthy apres quot l’fiam, placé comme dans 
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The institution of the different orders of necvishew 
dervishes is foreign to the genuine spirit of 
the Mahometan religion. Some of the Ot- 
toman ministers have even attempted - their 
suppression; but the vulgar, who certainly 
consider their ceremonies to possess the force 
of incantation, submit to their caprices, and 
court their benediction by respect and libe- 
rality. 

I apply the epithet vulgar to the character 
of the mind, the constituent part‘ef the man, 
rather than to the rank in Iife; for Selim the 
First, the conqueror of Egypt, was himself 
no less a slave to this absurd superstition 
than the meanest of his subjects. When he 
had made himself master of Syria, his greatest 
anxiety was to seek out, and heap pre- 
sents and benefits on, the sheiks and der- 
vishes, in hopes of being aided in his future 
expeditions by their blessings and prayers. 
His devotion led him to visit an anchorite, 


les temples a la téte du corps, commence le namaz. Ces mi- 
nistres particuliers n’ont rien de commun avec les ministres publics 
voués au service des mosquées. Ce sont de simples citoyens, 
nommés par les chefs des familles, sous le nom et l’autorité desquels 
ils président a ce religieux exercice, comme ayant eux-mémes Ie 
droit de s’en acquitter en fiersonne. Cette prérogative et com- 
mune a tout Musulman dans les assemblées particuliéres.” (Tab. 
Gin, t. ii, p. 175.) 
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who dwelt in a corner of the mosque of 
Damascus. The sultan bowed himself down 
before the saint, and stood in the humblest 
attitude, not daring to break silence: the 
pious solitary, on the other hand, held his 
peace from respect for the monarch. After a 
long pause an officer of the court broke the 
charm, and relieved them both from this 
ridiculous state of suspense: but Selim, be- 
fore he dared to solicit the prayers of the 
sheik for the prosperity of the Ottoman arms, 
severely rcbuked the favourite for his unholy 
impatience *. 

The word dervish, derived from the Per- 
sian and signifying the threshold of a door. 
the spirit of humility, has been improperly 
translated monk, since some of the orders 
are allowed to marry, and none profess celi- 
bacy. In the Ottoman empire there are 
thirty-two distinct orders. Hagi Bektash, a 
sheik of distinguished piety, founded among 
the Turks the order which still bears his 


* See Tableau Général, t.1, p 312. Gibbon finds this super- 
stitious reverence for saints and astrologers so little reconcileable 
with the possession of a sound understanding on matters of mere 
human concern that, notwithstanding the many examples which 
the histories of Europe as well as Asia furnish of their actual 
union in the same person, he supposes it to be affected as an in- 
strument of policy. (See vol, xii, p. 43.) 
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name: the institution and the memory of 
the saint are in high repute in Turkey, from 
their connexion with the military order of 
the janizaries, who were consecrated and 
named -by Hagi Bektash. Eight dervishes 
of this order are lodged and maintained in 
the barracks at Constantinople: their office is 
to offer up prayers every night and morning 
for the prosperity of the empire and the suc- 
cess of its arms. In public ceremonies they 
march on foot before the horse of the yanzzar 
aga, the chief of them constantly repeating 
with a loud voice kerim ullah, (merciful God), 
to which the others reply in chorus by the 
word hou, one of the ninety-nine names, or 
attributes, of God, an acknowledgment of his 
eternal eaistence, of the same signification 
as Jehovah among the Hebrews*. The 
mevieve turn round in their dances for a long 
continuance}, and cultivate vocal and in- 


* See Reland, de relig Vioham. 1. u, p. 156. See in Tode- 
rim (t 3, p. 20) a list of those names, which compose the 
tespith, or Mussulman rosary. 

+ Volncey asserts, that “‘ the sacred dances of the derwishes are 
an imitation of the movements of the stars.”? (See Voyages en 
Syne, et en Egypte, t. ii, p. 289, note.) The Turks, how- 
ever, certainly do not think se, or they would be guilty of ido- 
latry in being spectators of them. The dances of the derurshes 
more aptly represent the confusion of an enthusiast’s :d¢°s, than 
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strumental music : their meth (a pipe made of 
an Indian reed) is exceedingly sweet. The 
cadri, or howling dervishes, repeat the name 
of God so long, and with such vehemence, 
that at last they fall down, exhausted with 
fatigue and foaming at the mouth. The no- 
vitiate of these fellows is degrading and pain- 
ful. Uveis, the founder of a sect in the first 
century of the hegira, required of his fol- 
lowers to draw all their teeth, in honour of 
the prophet, who lost two of his teeth at the 
battle of Ohud*. So severe a probation left 
no room for hypocrisy, and the weakness of 
human nature gradually operated the ex- 
tinction of this sect; but the institutions of 
the dervishes are upheld and perpetuated by 
the generally received opinion, that there 
exists continually among Mussulmans the 
legion of three hundred and fifty-six saints, 
which is composed of the members of these 
different fraternities, and which constitutes, 
in an invisible manner, that spiritual and celes- 
tial order which 1s consecrated under the 
august name of ghavs alem, refuge of the 


the order of the heavenly bodies, which indeed may, with no 
gieater impropriety, be considered as the prototype of our national. 
hornpipe. : 

* Tableau Générel, t. iv, p. 620. 
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world. Enthusiastic and pious Mahometans 
apprehend, that the abolition of the order of 
dervishes would draw down upon the em- 
pire and the faithful the curses of this holy 
association; and the boldest free-thinkers 
consider this mixture of austerity and im- 
morality, of devotion and profaneness, as a 
mystery which the Mussulman should adore 
in silence. 

The emirs derive their descent from Fati- Buire 
ma, the daughter of Mahomet: they are 
sometimes called evladi resud allah, sons of 
the prophet of God, and in their pilgrimage 
to his shrine at Medina, they invoke him by - 
the name of their ancestor. They are dis- 
persed all over the empire; through every 
rank in society, and are distinguished 
by wearing a green turban. Cantemir re- 
lates, that “ a circumstance hardly credible, 
but however true, is observed in this family. 
The emzrs before their fortieth year are men 
of the greatest gravity, learnmg, and wis- 
dom ; but after that, if they are not quite 
fools, yet they discover some sign of levity 
and stupidity*.” Our countryman Sandys 
too asserts, “ that there lives not a race of 


* Cantemir’s Ottoman history, p. 94, note 50. 
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Hl-favoureder people, branded; perhaps by 
God, for the sinne of their seducing ances- 
tor, and their own wicked assuming of here- 
ditary holiness*.” The Turks, on the con- 
trary, believe, that a true emir can have no 
corporal defect nor blemish, as the whole 
race is constantly favoured with the grace 
and protection of the prophet. Iam com- 
pelled, however, to declare, that the emirs 
differ neither in intellects nor features, nor 
any other mark of distinction, except their 
head-dress, from their fellow-citizens: the 
miracle would therefore be contradicted by 
the observation of the present day, and to 
admit its authenticity at any period, we are 
reduced to the dilemma of allowing a sull 
greater muracle, the undeviating fidelity of 
fall the mustresses of this ill-favoured race 
smice the days of the imcense-breathing Fa- 
tima-}. 

* Sandys’s Travels, p. 64. 

fF “ Le p.ophete au retour de ses expéditions guciriéres ne 
Manquoit jamais de donner A Tathima, sa fille, des marques de 
ga tendresse, et de lui baiser Ie front, en disant chaque fois gu’if 
sentoit en elle Podeur du paradis.” (Tab. Gén. t. iv, p. 264. ) 
** Accepimus per traditionem a patribus nostris” (says an Ara« 
bian author of the life of Mahomet, quoted by Marracci, in vita 
et rebus gestis a Mahumeto, p. 31), “ legatum Dei Mahume- 


tum consuevisse multiplicare oscula in ore Phatemez (fie sua )y 
doming mvlieiim oinnium s*ecvlorum: ita ut dixerit ei Aisa 
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The hadj, or pilgrimage to Mecca, is the Pilgrimage 
principal act of devotion, and is accounted ”* ”” 
so meritorious as to cancel, and obtain a re- 
mission of, even the greatest sins. All Mus- 
sulinans, both male and female, of free con- 
dition, having attained the age of majority, 
and being in health both of body and mind, 
are commanded by the koran to undertake 
this journey once in their lives, and that at 
a time when their substance is such that 
half of it will suffice for the expense of the 
pilgrimage, and the other half is to be left 
behind for an honest subsistence at their re- 
turn. The koran declares, that the per- 
formance of the pilgrimage to the temple of 
the Lord is a duty imposed on all Mussul- 
mans. ‘ Those who neglect it hurt themselves 
alone, for the defection of the universe can- 


(uxor ejus, xelotypia tacta): O legate Dei, ego video te valde 
frequenter osculari os Phatemz, et intrudere linguam tuam in 
buccam ejus. Respondit ille: ita est, O Aisa; nam postquam 
nocturno tempore translatus fui in coelum, introduxit me Gabriel, 
cui sit pax, in Paradisum, et adduxit me ad arborem Tuba et 
prebuit mihi unum ex pomis ejus, et comedi illud, et conversum 
est in sperma in lumbis meis. Cum autem descendissem in ter- 
ram, concubui cum Chadige, que concepit Phatemam. Quo- 
tiescumque ergo subit mihi deside: ium Paradisi, osculor illam, et 
ingéro linguam meam in Os ejus, et sentio ex ea auram Paradisi, 
et odorem arboris Tuba, qui est mixtug ex terreno et cae 
lest.” 
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not diminish the happiness of the Self-cxis- 
tent.” Mahomet enforces this duty on his 
followers by pronouncing, that those who 
die in the wilful neglect of it are no less 
liable to perdition than Jews and Christians ; 
and the caliph Omar was so firmly persuaded 
of its indispensable necessity that he not only 
refused the name of Mussulmans to those who 
neglected to perform their pilgrimage, but 
even declared, that if the wretches were 
known to him, he would burn their property, 
their houses, and their persons, as a punish- 
ment for their impiety. There are, however, 
certain impediments which are acknowledged 
to be legitimate: the slave, the minor, the in- 
firm, the insane, and the poor, are justified 
before God for the non-performance of this reli- 
gious duty. Nor is the believer compelled to 
expose himself to imminent danger ; nor the 
woman allowed to undertake the. journey, 
except under the guardianship of her hus- 
band or near relation, who may defend her 
honour and her person from insult or at- 
tack *. 


* Mr. Eton complains, that the Turks do not travel. He 
says (p. 196), * this great source of expansion and improve- 
ment to the mind is entirely checked by the arrogant spirit of 
their religion.” But does not their religion, on the contrary, by 
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The black stone, the chief object of the 
pilgrimage to Mecca, is called by the pro- 
phet a ruby of paradise. “ Verily,” says 
he, “it shall be called upon at the last day ; 
it shall see; it shall speak, and bear witness 
of those who shall have touched it in truth 
and sincerity of heart.” This stone is the 
pledge of that covenant which was entered 
into between the great creator, and all the 
orders of spiritual existence. “ Am not I 
your God” said the Supreme Being at the 
moment of the creation, and all replied, 
“‘ yes, thou art.” This act of universal faith 
was deposited in the centre of the stone; 
and at the last judgment its testimony will 
confound those who have slighted, or have 
corrupted the purity of their original belief. 

Thus, say the Mahometan doctors, it is 
demonstrated, that Islamism is congenial to 
the nature of man; and human reason, un- 
subdued by human sophistry, must yield im- 
mediate assent to the divmity of its doc- 
trines. But happy, in the opinion of the 
faithful, are those who have confirmed by 
the devout kisses of their lips, their strict ad- 


enjoining the pilgrimage to Mecca, promote travelling, and bring 
Mahometans, even from India and the extremities of Africa, to 
meet in one great assembly in that city ? 
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herence to the first and most holy of their 
engagements. They are honoured, during 
the remainder of their lives, with the venera- 
tion of their fellow-citizens ; they are distin- 
guished by the appellation of hagi; and their 
beards, consecrated by their devotion, are 
carefully nourished in their full growth, visi- 
ble tokens of their obedience to the precepts, 
and respect for the example, of the prophet. 
These advantages, which the frigid devotion 
of Europeans is almost incapable of appre- 
ciating, can be conceived only when we esti- 
mate the exertions employed to obtain them ; 
when we consider the nature and extent of 
the country which the pilgrims are obliged 
to traverse, the sufferings and privations which 
they must undergo in their long and terrible 
yournies, and the mental energies which must 
be excited in order to rouse oriental indo- 
lence to such a perilous and fatiguing enter- 
prise. The African pilgrims returned through 
Cairo while the French were in possession of 
the country, worn to the bones with hunger 
and misery, so that one could with difficulty 
be distinguished from the other; as meagre 
as the deserts were arid, as extenuated as 
. prisoners forgotten in their dungeons*. 


* See Denon, voyage dans la basse et la haute Egypte, t. iy 
p- 144, 
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Every person is believed to bear on_ his Predesti- 
forehead, in characters not legible indeed by = 
man, but inscribed by the finger of God, the 
accidents of his life, and the appointed time 
of his death ; and nothing, good or evil, can 
happen contrary to the divine decree. Hence 
their common sayings, such as, acajak can 
damarda dourmaz, “* the blood predestined 
to flow will not remain in the artery.” Yet 
they allow a free-will in man, in order that 
infidels may be left without excuse at the 
last judgment. “ All,” they say, ‘“ may be 
saved who will; but no man is saved, whom 
God has not destined to salvation *.” 


* « Le Musulman qui voit sa fortune réduite en cendres ou 
enlevée par une main avide, individu frappé de la contagion, le 
marin qui peérit au pied d’un rocher par l’inhabileté du pilote, le 
malade victime de l’ignorance d’un empirique, le sujet enfin qui 
se voit écrasé sous le poids d’une autorité arbitraire, tous se sou- 
mettent 4 leur malheuréux sort avec une égale résignation. Le 
moindre murmure est taxé d’irréligion, d’attentat, de doute cri- 
minelle contre les décrets célestes. Ils regardent leur meurtrier, 
l’auteur de leur infortune, comme un instrument entre les mains 
de la Providence, qui exerce sur eux l’arrét irrévocable de leur 
destinée, arrét, disent-ils, écrit sur leur front dés avant leur 
naissance, et dont l’événement est par-la méme au dessus de toute 
sagesse et de toute prévoyance humaine. Ce fatalisme est consacré 
sous le nom de takdir ou hissmeth ; dons tous les é€vénemers de 
la vie, heureux ou malheureux, ces mots sont toujours dans la 
bouche des Musulmans de toutes les ses et de toutes les con- 
ditions.” (Tab. Gén. t. i, p. 169.) 
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The doctrine of fatalism, which 1s suffici- 
ently powerful, when combined with their 
natural indolence, to prevent their taking the 
necessary precautions for guarding against 
the infection of the plague, is however too 
weak to withstand actual and imminent dan- 
ger. They expose themselves to contagion 
with indifference ; but have precipitated them- 
selves into impassable torrents, and even into 
the sea, to avoid the fire or the bayonet of 
their enemies. 

It is difficult to ascertain their precise 
opinion of this fatality. They say it over- 
rules human purposes, and seem to think, 
that it blindly follows the direction which it 
has received, overturning or disregarding cir- 
cumstances, which in the natural order of 


« Que le musulman essuye une grande perte; qu’il soit dé- 
poullé, ruiné, il dit tranquillement : C’ctoit écrit, ct avec ce 
mot il passe sans murmure de l’opulence a la misére: qu’il soit 
au lit de la mort, rien n’altcre sa sécurité ; il fait son ablution, 
sa priere ; il a confiance en Dieu et au prophete ; il dit avec calme 
4 son fils: Tourne-moi la téte vers la Mekke, et il meurt en 
paix.”? (Volney, voyages en Syrie et en Egypte, t. ii, p. 331.) 

« Thouzh the Mahometan law obliges them not to abandon 
the city, nor their houses, nor to avoid the conversation of men 
infected with the pestilence where their business or calling em- 
ploys them, yet they are counselled not to frequent a contagious 
habitation, where they have no lawful affair to invite them.” 
(Rycaut, p. 116.) 
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events should have diverted its course; and 
that it sometimes adheres so closely to the let- 
ter of the sentence which it is commissioned to 
execute, as to mistake the real spirit and in- 
tent. My house was burnt down; and a 
Turk of my acquaintance made me a visit of 
condolence. *“ A misfortune,” said he, “ was 
predestined to you. Thank God. It was 
directed against your head ; but it has fallen 
only on your property.” A pasha, to whom 
mischief seemcd to be portended, has been 
removed from his office, in order that the 
threatened calamity might affect only himself, 
and be averted from the public*. 

The doctrine of predestination obtained 
much credit as the nurse of heroism, while 
success was its concomitant in the Ottoman 
armies, and it was considered as being pecu- 
liarly calculated to inspire and_ perpetuate 
military ardour. It is indeed true, that, in 
countries where it prevails, it must be a 
powerful engine in the hands of government 
for raising or recruiting armies, as it sup- 
plies unanswerable arguments to call men 


* « Constat aliquando amotos ab officio bassas propter equi 
lapsum, ac si magni alicujus infortunii id portentum esset, quod 
abrogatione officii a publica calamitate in caput priyatum averrup- 
caretur.? (Busbeq, Epist.i, p. 54.) 
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into the field; but I doubt its efficacy to 
eonvince the coward, that he is not more 
exposed to danger or death in the front of 
battle than in camp or in quarters. In 
the heat of action, while flushed with suc- 
cess, their situation alone is fully sufficient 
to inspire soldiers with all the necessary 1m- 
petuosity. If predestination could urge mo- 
tivés for unceasing exertion, when they are 
dejected by misfortune and dispirited by un- 
conquerable resistance, the national preju- 
dice would indeed be most valuable. But, 
on the contrary, the certainty of dying, the 
firm persuasion, that we are arrived at the 
term of life, so far from preparing us for 
resisting death, only relaxes our endeavours 
to protract our existence. Religion, indeed, 
teaches, that the sentence inscribed on men’s 
foreheads is illegible to themselves and to 
their fellow-mortals ; but, in the moment of 
despondency, all pretend to decypher it. 
The janizaries, after three unsuccessful at- 
tacks, are persuaded, that they are fighting 
against providence, and cannot legally be 
compelled to attempt a fourth*. The timid 
sultan, alarmed at the progress and insolence 
of rebellion, imagines, that he hears the de- 


* Cantemir’s Ottoman history, pe 310, note 55. 
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cree of God in the voice of popular tumult: 
and a treacherous courtier, who has succeeded 
in effecting the ruin of a colleague, produces 
the order of the sovereign for his death as 
the appointment of divine providence, which 
a Mussulman, instead of querulously resist- 
ing, should patiently adore. 

The Turks acknowledge it to be meritori- 5, cation 
ous and becoming to reverence all departed * *"* 
saints, and religiously visit their monuments: 
but they are chiefly commanded by their law 
to invoke the names of Mahomet and the 
four caliphs his immediate successors, and to 
write them in neat characters on tablets, 
which they hang up in the mosques and 
other buildings. The blessings of paradise 
they suppose to be in common, and there- 
fore assign no particular station to their 
saints; and they deny to all, except Maho- 
met himself, any compassion for human mise- 
ries, as thinking it would be a hindrance to 
the perfect felicity at which they are arrived*: 


mw 


* Cantemir’s Ottoman history, p. 81, note 7. p. 124, nete 22, 

Such indeed appears to be the popular opinion: and the Ma- 
hometan pronounces neither the election nor the reprobation of 
any mortal, except those whom the prophet himself has declared 
to be in the enjoyment of beatitude. These are ten persons, | 
who were co-operators with the prophet, his apostles or his 
scribes, and chiefly the four caliphs, his immediate successors. 
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yet the weak and the vulgar admire in living 
idiots an enthusiastic devotion, an insensibi- 
lity to the enjoyments and conveniences of 
life, and the voluntary adoption of evil. After 
the decease of these imaginary favourites of 
heaven, they hang about their tombs their 
votive offerings for the cure of diseases, and 
the removing of sterility and impotence *. 


On them, indeed, he his conferred a weight of glory, sufficient 
to make the stoutest of them tremble. <« Ils ont pour partage les 
régions les plus Clevécs et les plus enchantées du ciel. La felicité, 
dont ils jouissent dans ce sejour ravissant, est au dessus de |’in. 
tellizence humaine. L’Eternel a destine a chacun d’eux soixante- 
dix pavillons superbes, tous éclatans d’or et de pierreries: chacun 
de ces pavillons immenses est garni de sept cents lits éblouissans, 
et chaque lit est entouré de seft cents hourys ou vierges célestes.”? 
(Tab. Gen, t. i, p. 318.) 

* Locke, in his essay concerning human understanding 
(book i, ch. 3, § 9), has quoted from the voyage of Baumgar- 
ten, in the language in which it was published, a passage con- 
cerning the saints who are canonized among the Turks, similar 
to the following story from Leunclavius, which Mr. Eton has 
presented to his readers in all the nudity of the English idiom ; 
and yet, I must confess, I doubt the accuracy of the informa- 
tion. The indecencies of the Egyptian saints (and those suffi- 
ciently disgusting) are indeed mentioned by modern travellers, 
but it would require undeniable testimony to reconcile me to the 
belief, that such depravity is not only tolerated but approved. 
“ Veniebant ad nos Constantinopolim ex /Egypto, Sebastianus 
ab Haunsperg, et Johannes a Salagasto, viri nobiles. Horum 
alter Salagastius nobis narrabat, Alexandriz, quum istic ipse 
degeret, hujusmodi quemdam sanctum virum opinione Mahume. 
tanorum, quum pre foribus balnei muliebris stans exeuntem e 
balneo foeminam quandam attentius intuitus esset, in eam furore 
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They have confidence in amulets and 
charms for preventing or delivering from 
mischief; and as they sometimes charitably 
recommend the use of them to strangers, 
they must suppose their virtue to operate in- 
dependent of belief in Islamism*. 


quasi quodam correptum involasse, ac protinus humi prostratam, 
nec admodum fortasse repugnantem, in oculis ommum compres- 
sisse Maritum eo facto se beatum duxisse, quod vir sanctus, 
impulsu divino, pre alus cum uxore sua coivisset.” It must be 
recollected, that the manners of the Onentals are less changeable 
than those of the Euopean nations, so that what was true in the 
time of Leunclavius would still be found to exist with hitle or no 
modification: now Denon, who had the best oppo:tumities of ob- 
serving the manners of the Egyptians, and who certainly would 
not have passed over so stnking a peculiarity, gives us how- 
ever reason to suspect, fiom his silence on the subject, that both 
Locke and Leunclavius haye been misled by inaccurate or exagge- 
1ated information. ‘“ ‘The greatest part of the santons,’’ says 
Denon, “ pass their lives crouched in the angle of a wall, ins 
cessantly repeating the word allah, and receiving, without re- 
turning thanks, the means of subsistence. Others beat them- 
selves on the head with stones: others again only tell their beads 
and sing hymns; while the most fanatic remain motionless, naked 
without being indecent, exposed to the violent rays of the sun 
without showing any feeling of uncasiness, and receiving charity 
without expressing satisfaction.” (See voyage, &c. t.1, p. 231. 
t.u, p. 45.) 


* Among the ignorant inhabitants of Turkey there seems to 
be a community of the advantages of talismans. I have known 
a Jew apply a Venetian sequin to an obstinate ulcer; a remedy 
which had been recommended to him by a Greek Christian out 
ef respect for the figures of the Virgin and the Infant. 


| 


Belief in 
the efficacy 
of amulets, 
relics, and 
enc hant- 
ments. 
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That virtue may be communicated to in- 
animate matter from its contact with the 
persons of saints, or from having been used 
for the purposes of religion, has been an 
opinion universally received among Christians 
and Turks. The sanjac sherif, or standard 
of Mahomet, which no unbeliever should 
look upon with impunity, is considered as 
the palladium of the empire. In time of 
peace it is deposited in a kind of chapel 
within the seraglo, and religiously guarded, 
together with the other relics of the prophet. 
When the sultan in person, or the grand 
vizir, leads the armies against the encmies of 
the faith, the sanjac sherif is taken out of 
its shrine with great ceremony and many 
prayers, and carried to “he camp, where 
a superb tent 1s erected for its reception, and 
forty officers, chosen from the capigis, or 
chamberlains of the palace, are appointed to 
carry it by turns. It is placed under the 
protection of all the possessors of military 
fiefs, and more especially confided to the care 
of four regiments, which derive their name from 
the performance of this service. The whole 
Mussulman population poured out from the 
city to salute it, on its safe return from the late 
Russian war. I was deterred from going 
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myself on account of the danger which had 
attended some Christian spectators on a 
former occasion ; but I was desirous of learn- 
ing from a Turk, with whom I was ac- 
quainted, what this famous standard was. 
He evaded my question by assuring me, that 
he was seized with a tremor when he beheld 
it, so as not to be able to gaze stedfastly 
upon it; and was displeased with my rally- 
ing him on the firmer nerves of the enemies 
of the Mussulman faith*. The veil which 
is annually sent by the sultan for covering 
the caaba of Mecca, becomes intrinsically 
holy, and is distributed over the empire as 
the most valuable gift. A slip of it 1s sewed 
into the pall which is furmshed from the 
mosques at funerals. Pieces of it are worn 
by the faithful, as one of the means of grace 
and an assurance of the divine protection ; 
and these perishable materials accompany 
their fond possessors to the grave, as tokens 
of undeviating attachment to Islamism. 

The belief of the baneful effects of the evil 
eye and of envious commendation, is preva- 


* TI confess I do not feel less respect for this sacred standard 
from knowing, that, in its original destination, it served as the 
curtain of the chamber-door of Aisché, the favourite wife of the 
uxorious Mahomet. (Tab, Gén. t. ii, p. 379.) 
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Jent among all ranks and sects of people ; 
and as it has reigned from remote antiquity 
in the countries which the Ottomans possess, 
they may be supposed rather to have adopted 
than introduced it. Virgil’s shepherd attri- 
butes to the malicious glances of an enemy 
the diseased appearance of his flock; and 
Pliny relates, that the Thessalian sorcerers 
destroyed whole harvests by speaking well of 
them. In Turkey, the barge of state of the 
sultan, as well as the pile of firewood in the 
court-yard of a public bath, 1s preserved 
from accident by a head of garlick. Every 
object, which can possibly attract attention 
or excite jealousy, is secured hy some coun- 
teracting influence. The eye of the mali- 
cious observer is seduced into benediction by 
the sacred exclamation masch-allah, written 
i conspicuous characters, and placed the 
most obviously to view in the front of a 
house. The horse carries his rider with 
safety among the envious populace, while a 
string of blue beads dangles on his chest*. 


* « Omnibus (pullis equinis) cervicem ambit, veluti monile, 
fascia amuletis plena, adversus fascinium quod precipue metuitur.’”® 
(Busbeq. Epist. ii, p. 110.) A French writer, pleasantly 
enough, campares these talismans to the conductors placed on 
buildings in order to carry off lightning. 
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But the anxious mother doubts even the ef- 
fect of the talisman, and spits in her infant’s 
face, that it may escape unhurt from the ad- 
miration of the childless, or the jealousy of 
less heppy parents*. 


Islamism, which operated such astonish- "in 


om ns and, 


ing revolutions in the moral and_ political **"* 
state of society, was nevertheless forced to 

bend under the influence of the irrational 
opinions which had immemorially prevailed 
among the nations of Arabia; and Mahomet, 

the destroyer of idolatry, fulminated in vain 

against the illusions of magic, and dreams, 


* It is an opinion in Turkey (more common, indeed, among 
the Greek islanders), that atival, by 1epeating ceitain mystical 
words, or performing certain magical ceremonies, at the moment 
of the celebration of marriage, can disappoint the wishes of the 
partics by suspending the exercise of virility. 

«© Ami lectcur, vous avez quelquefois 

Ou: conter qu’on nouait J’aiguillette. 

C’est une étrange et teriible recette.” 
Such opinions have been adduced in all countrics, in order to 
account for the temporary embarrassment, sometimes occas:oned 
by the novelty of situation. I knew an instance of a young and 
vigorous Tuik, who, imputing the insipidity of his honeymoon 
to the influence of sorcery, crossed the Bosphorus, in order to 
consult a dervish, renowned for his skill in baffling the arts of 
the devil. Unfortunately the success of the experiment could 
never be known. A sudden squall of wind overset the boat, 
within sight of his native village, and left his unfortunate widow 
to bewail her virginity. 
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and augury. The Turks are superstitious 
observers of omens, and think, that the pure 
soul of a Mussulman foresees, and is admo- 
nished of, future events in his dreams*. They 
carefully notice the first expressions, or the 
first action, of their new sultan on his acces- 
sion to the throne, and thence predict his 
character and future government. Murad 
the Third, having heard of his father’s death, 
set out from Magnesia, the capital of the 
province which he governed, and arrived in 
the night at the seraglio. The officers of the 
court and the ministers of state did homage 
before his throne, and listened with anxiety 
to the first words which he might utter. “I 
am hungry,” said the sultan, “ let me have 
something to eat.” Every one was imme- 
diately seized with horror and dismay, and 
foresaw, at the very commencement of so in- 
auspicious a reign, the famines, the wars, 
and civil dissentions, which disturbed ‘and 
desolated the empire during the whole period 
of its continuance. 


4 


* The same opinion appears to be equally prevalent among 
the Persians. The historian of the life of Nader Shah (book i, 
chap. 13) relates a dream of his Highness, when his soul, de- 
livered from the incumbrance of the body, received in the region 
of sleep ifluminations of the divinity, which showed on the mirror 
of the vision the face of truth. 
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‘The Persians paint whole pictures, nad Prefodic 
commonly .insert them in their historical plotares 
writings. ‘But ‘the Turks, in general, .consi« 
der it unlawful to paint, though not to de- 
scribe in words, any other parts of the hu- 
man body than the hands and feet of Ma- 
homet, the body of the prophet being always 
concealed by the wings of legions of angels ; 
and they firmly believe, that angels can 
enter no house where there are portraits of 
men*, The Mussulman, in the performance 
of the namaz, is ordered to throw off any 
parts of his dress which are made of stuffs on 
which are represented the figures of men or 
other annals, and to turn his face, during 
his devotions, from the sight of portraits or 


é 


* « The Mahometan religion,” says Mr. Eton, “ has no me- 
dium of communication with the arts, and is fundamentally 
gloomy.”? (p. 194, 196.) If Mr Eton means the arts of paint- 
ing and statuary, he is right; for they are banished from the 
mosque as rigorously as from the synagogues of the Jews, or the 
churches of several denominations of Christians. But, as the 
subjects, on which these arts are generally exercised in the 
churches of the Christians who admit the use of them, are tors 
tures and death, it may be apprehended, that they throw some- 
what of gloom, even upon our holy religion. Architecture and 
the ornamental arts are cofisecrated as rhuch to Islamism as to 
Christianity. But stich ig the connettion between the arts that 
all Become vitiated in prantice from the pertial exelusion of say 
ene of then. 

VoL. If. pm 
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pictures, unless they describe only the heads 
of irrational animals, or picces of inanimate 
nature; but foreign cou, though bearing 
the impression of human figures, docs not 
invalidate their prayers, and may be carried 
about them even during their journey to the 
holy city of Mecca. The standards of many 
of the companies of janizaries, the ships of 
war, and even the coffec-houses aud shops 
of tradesmen, are decorated with rude and 
grotesque representations of birds and qua- 
drupeds, and the barge of the sultan sup- 
ports a golden eagle on its prow*. We have 
the authority of Prince Cantemir and the 
Chevalier @Ohsson for the existence of a regu- 
lar series of the portraits of wil the Ottomay 
sovereigns in the seraelio; and L have seen 
a pocket-book belonging to the present sul- 
tan, contaunng engraved portraits of the 
most distinguished characters of our own 
time. It was sent to Sir Sidney Smith, that 


* «© Nous citerons encore Pusave constant et gendial des om- 
bres ch noise:, et le débit continuel, quoique toujours clandestin, 
de figuies hommes et de femmes cess‘nécs sur du papier, Les 
obsecmités qu’elles représentent sont tellement du godt de la 
Nation, que ccvx qui paroissent avon le plus de r/pugnance pour 
Jes productions du pinceav, ne se font pas s¢rupule de remplir 
leurs porte-fruilles de ces dessius scandaleux.” (Tab, Gén, t. iv, 
p» 420.) 
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he might communicate some historical anece 
dotes of Admiral Lord Nelson; and I re- 
marked among the prints the likenesses of 
Lewis the Sixteenth, Catherine the Second, 
and Marshal Suwarow. 

The Turks are ‘hot only encouraged to lg 
persevere in the profession of the orthodox @Pstacy. 
faith by civil distinctions and the assurance 
of paradise, but are deterred from apostacy 
by the temporal punishments denounced 
against it. Those who abjure the Mahome- 
tan faith are stigmatized by the law with the 
appellation of murtedds, and to them no 
clemency can be shown: they cannot sink 
into the class of zammys or tributary sub- 
jects, and redeem their fault by the payment 
of the capitation-tax. Nothing can deliver 
them from death but the abjuration of their 
errors, and a renewal of their faith in the 
doctrines of Islamism. ‘ If the rites of the 
established religion are performed, and a con- 
venient conformity observed, the Turks in- 
quire no further about it,” and an inclination 
to change is indeed so rarely avowed as al- 
most to authorize the assertion, that “ exe- 
cutions, tortures, pains, and penalties, in- 
flicted on account of relgion, are never 

L2 


orality. 
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heard of among them.’* The loss of the 
apostate’s head has, however, in some rare 
instances, been the penalty of preferring the 
gospel to the korany. 

Lessons of morality are communicated to 
the Turkish youth in proverbs and parables ; 
a mode of instruction than which nothing 
can be conceived more equivocal and injudi- 
cious. An infinite number of sayings have 
obtained credit and authority among the 
Turks; and though abstractedly good, a co- 
Jour may be given, under their sanction, te 
actions of the most perverse tendency. The 
conciseness of a proverb occasions the wrong 
application of it more easily to escape detec- 
tion: it dazzles by the neatness of its ex- 
pression; and the opponeat, perplexcd and 
unable to reply, finds Inmself outwitted, and 
imagines himself to be convinced}. The 
mischief is greater when the quotation 1s from 
scripture, whose authority is too sacred to be 


* Observations onthe religion, &c. of the Turks, p. 33. 

t See Cantemir’s Ottoman history, p. 181.—Tableau Géné. 
ral, t.i, p- 153 —Sce also (in t. 1, p. 175) the history of the 
punishment of the first apostate Abd’ullah ibn-Hélal by order of 
‘Mahomet himself. 

t 1 might quote the example of Sancho Panga, to show of 
how little use is this concentrated wisdom of ages in the conduct 
of commana life 
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auestioned ; and few suspect, that a sentence 
may bear a contrary signification when se- 
parated from the context. The Turkish mo- 
rality, however, though impertect and limit- 
ed, is not fundamentally perverted, except 
with respect to unbelievers. 

Of all good works, zeal for the propaga- 
tion of the faith seems to be esteemed the 
most meritorious. No requiem is necessary 
for the souls of men slain in war, for they 
have conquered paradise by martyrdom. 
Their funeral rites are diflerent from those of 
men deceased according to the order of na- 
ture: they require neither ablution nor bu- 
rying sheet: the blood with which they are 
covered stands in the stead of legal purifica- 
tions. ‘ Wash not their bodies,” says the 
prophet, “ every wound which they bear 
will smell sweeter than musk in the day of 
judgment.” 

‘© Ifa man’s feet have been sprinkled with 
dust in the path of the Lord, him will God 
preserve from hell-fire,” is one of the hadess or 
oracular sayings of the prophet. Bajazet the 
Second, understanding the passiee im it 
literal sense, carefully collected the du - 
which had adhered to his clothes durtag |. s 
military expeditions, and in his last momeaus 
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conjured the by-standers to make a brick of 
it, and place it in his coffin under his night 
arm, instead of a cushion*. 

If to the duty of extending Mahometanism 
were added the vanity of making converts, 
and if the Turks had possessed the same 
spirit of loquacity and argumentation as the 
Greeks, the situation of those who survived 
the in‘lependence of their empire would have 
been deplorable indeed. In the ordinary 
commerce of life, every question among the 
Greels, during their domestic discussions of 
the subtleties of their faith, was answered by 
an exposition of some mysterious and intri- 
cate doctrine}. But how much more would 
such impertinence, on the part of the Turks, 
have been aggravated by the political supe- 
riority of the teacher to his scholar! Fortu- 
naicly, the contemplation of his own excel- 
Jence gives the Mahometan only the senti- 
ment of pride: he periorms an act of charity 
in proposmg his faith to the acceptance of 


* Cantemii’s Ottoman history, p. 142, 

+ “ If you di sue a man to chinge apiece of silver, he informs 
you, wherein the Son differs from the Father: if you ask the 
price of a loaf, you are told, by way of reply, that the Son is 
inferior to the Father; and if you inquire whether the bath is 
ready, the answer is, that the Son was made out of n thing.” 
(Jortin’s Remarks on Eccles, hist, v.1v, p. 71.) 
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che uninitiated ; but his confidence in: it is 
{oo firm for any vanity to be gratified by 
multiplying its adherents. The conver- 
sion of the heart,” say the Mussulmans, 
“ belongs to God alone:” and though, from 
motives of duty, they hold out to strangers 
the advantages of their faith, they do not 
disturb the harmony of social intercourse by 
disputation on its superiority, or by sophistry 
in its defence. They think, that they have 
done enough when they have cast the seed ; 
and they leave it to produce fruit in its own 
good time*. 

In their public prayers the Mahometans 
never ask of God the conversion of other 
people: but in private it frequently happens, 
that a pious Turk, instigated by zeal or by 
personal attachment to a Christian or a 
Jew, lifts up his hands, and exclaims, 
‘¢ Great God! enlighten this infidel, and 
graciously dispose his heart to embrace thy 
holy religion.” When devout persons, from 
a sense of duty, propose their faith to the 
acceptance of a youth whom they egteem for 


* « Turce pietati et officio suq convenire existimant, ut ho- 
mini Christiano, de quo bene sentiant, sacrorum et religionis sue 
communionem semel defcrant, ut servent, sj possint, certo exitio 
destinatum.”? ( Busbeq. Epist. iii, p. 126.) 
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his talents or his knowledge, they do it with 
a smiling air, and in words carefully studied 
so as not to give offence. The zeal of the 
missionary is bounded by the rules of good 
breeding, and a vague answer, or the ab- 
staining from a reply, is received as an indi- 
cation, that the subject oupht not to be re- 
sumed. The doctrine of Mahomet awes its 
progress less to persuasion than to force. 
The scimiter was the powerful instrument 
employed for extending it. The Jews and 
Christians are distinguished by the name of 
kitaby (people of the hook or possessors 
of scripturc) from the idolater, whether wor- 
shipper of the heavenly bodies, ov of fire, or 
of idols. The operation of the scimitar, with 
respect to them, extended no further than 
to overcome the stubbornness of their hearts, 
and to dispose them to listen with sulmis- 
sion, if not with conviction, to the reasoning 
of the doctors. Only the heathen and the 
iwdolater were threatened with extermination; 
while the writings of the old and new tes- 
tament, revered even by Mahonictans, were 
sacred titles, which established a distant re- 
Jationship between the disciples of the law 
and the gospel, and their conquerors*, The 


* « The prophet of Mecea rejected the worship of idols and 
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Doric dimensions of the Jewish column are 
first to be lengthened according to the rules 
of evangelical proportion, in order to be 
fitted to receive the Corinthian capital of 
Mahometan perfection; but the spot, on 
which itis to be erected, must first be cleared 
by fire and the sword from the rank lusuri- 
ance of polytheism*. 


men, of stais and planets, on the rion pinciple, th at what? 
ever lises mist set, thit whiteva: is boin must die, thit whatever 
3s conuptible must decry ind perish ?— The chan of inspna- 
tion was prolonged fiom tne full: f Ad m to the promalg-tion of 
the doran. During thit pertod—s x enlitors of t .nsvendent 
biightness have announced to minkind th s1A succcostve re velu- 
tions of va ious ritcs, but of one rmmutable ichgior, Phe au- 
thoiity and station of Adam, Noah, Abrehim, Moses, Ch ist, 
and Mahomet, rise in j 1st giadation cbuve each otha ; but v ho- 
soever hatcs or rejects any on of the piophets 13 numbered with 
the infidels”? (Gibbon’s Rom hist.v is, p 202, 263, 264 ) 

The stringer, and even the Mu.su'man, who ut cis bl sphemy 
against either Moses or Jcsus Chitst, 1 sentenced to death by 
the law. (See a fete to tlus effect, (xaicted by D’Obksson 
from the collectuen yal‘is cd by the mufte Behhdje AbWullah 
Effendi, inthe TT b. G nic a, }- 520) 

The convers.on of a Jew is not icputed sincere and 1eai ; “ be- 


eause,”’ 


say the Mussulm on doctuis, “h» icy cts Jesus Chitst, 
which alone constitutes in ict of heinous impicty.”’ 

* so Kill and xtermin te all the muschr dinns”? ws 1 piccert of 
the Loran. Muschr1é na is w Arabic woid, signiyiny wor. 
shippers of pluahiy. Wacie aslamism 1s predominant, th. com- 
mand his somctinse been cxecuted literally av 1 to the full ex ent 
of its meaning. But wheic the Mahometan church bends under 


a forvign yoxc, the meanigg ie restiictcd to the Arsbiin }alans, 
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A difficulty which checked, in some ine 
stances, the progress of Christianity among 
the barbarians, was ingeniously eluded by the 
author of Islamism. In the moment of 
agony, when the powers of the body and the 
faculty of speech can no longer be exerted, 
itis still allowed, that a sudden ray of di- 
vine inspiration may break in, and dispose 
the soul to a mental acknowledgment of the 
truth; which tardy conversion effectually se- 
cures the proselyte from final perdition*. No 
convert is called upon tosuppose, or to admit, 
the damnation of his ancestors: the Jew and 
the Christian are spared the mortification of 
recanting former errors, or making retrograde 
motions, the most difficult of any in matters 
of religion}. The alternative offered to the 


* < C’est état of se trouvent les hommes au moment de leur 
moit, qui met le sceau a leur caractere de fidélité ou d’infidélité. 
Quelle qu’ait été Jeur vie passée, elle n’yinflue pour rien. Aijnsi qui- 
conque auroit vécu toute sa vie infidcle, s’1l se convertit, est dés-lors 
réputé fidele.’’—* La récitation de la confession de foi (qu’il guffit 
que l’agonisant fasse d’intention) met le sceau au salut éternel, 
selon cet oraclé du prophite: Cclui dont ces paroles, J! n’y g 
frotnt de Dicu si non Dien, sont les derniéres que sa bouche pio- 
fere, a ceitainement le paradis pour partage.” (Tab. Gén, t. i, 
p- 165. t. yl, p. 296 ) 

t+ ‘“* The heroes of the North had submitted, with some re- 
luctarce, to believe, that all their ancestors were in hell: but 
“ Radbod, king of the Frisons, was so much scandalized by this 

. 
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nations who had submitted to the sabre, was, 


either conversion to the religion of the 


conquerors, or tribute as the price of re- 
taining their own. Only the idolaters, the 
Sabians, and the disciples of Zoroaster were 
excluded from the indulgence granted to the 
professors of every other religion. No com- 
munity of opinion or belief connected them 
with the Mahometahs; and extirpation ap- 
peared the only security against the propaga- 
tion of their infectious doctrines. 

The professors of Islamism, in the genuine 


Public 
charities 


spirit of piety, consider, that religion 1s best ’ 


characterized by acts of public utility. They 
have been accused of ostentation in their 
charities, and of being actuated only by the 
spirit of pride or superstition; but if we 
judge of their iotives by their own decla- 
rations we shall be surprised at the injustice 
and uncharitableness of this censure. Charity 
is compared by the poet Jami to musk, whose 
substance, though concealed from the sight, 
is discovered by the grateful odour which 
it diffuses: another Turkish poet has left the 


rash declaration of a missionary that he drew back his foot, after 
he had entered the baptismal fount.” (Gibbon’s Rom. hist. v. 
V1, p- 278.) 
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following precept. ‘* Let the stream of li- 
herality flow so silently from your hand that 
its sound may not reach even to your ears.” 
It is, however, a pardonable, if not even a 
laudable, superstition, to suppose the author 
of all good looking with complacency on the 
humble imitation of his perfections; and a 
justifiable pride, to feel the heart swell upon 
seeing the weary and the hungry fed and re- 
freshed, the ignorant instructed, and the 
sick healed, by our beneficence. A khan or 
caravanserai for the accommodation of tra- 
vellers*, a mosque with its schools and_hos- 


* The best deseription of the public buildings called caravan- 
ferais 18 given by Busbequius. (Epist. i, p. 17.) ‘ Diverti in di- 
versorium publi¢tum. Caravansarai Turce vocant. Hoe genug 
in ca regione usitatissimum. Vastum est xdificium, longius ali- 
quanto quam latius, in cujus medio patet area ponendis sarcinis, 
et camclis, mulis, carrisque collocandis. Hance aream plerumque 
circunicilica murus ambit, tres plus minus pedes altus, parieti, quo 
totum edificium clauditur, herens et inedificatus. Fjus muri 
sunima superficies equa est, patetque in latitudinem pedes circiter 
quatuor. Hic Tuicarum cubilia sunt; hic coenacula; hic rem 
expediunt culinariam (nam in pariete, quo totum edifictum con- 
tincii diat, foci subinde sunt inadificati) nulla re a camelis, 
equis, reliquisque jumentis, alia sejunctl, quam ejus muri spatio, 
quinimo ad muri pedem ita ligatos habent equos, ut caprte et tota 
ceivice supra eum emineant; dominisque se calefacientibus aut 
etiam ccenantibus adstent, vcluti muinistri; interdum panem vel 
malum, sive quid aliud, de manu eorum capiunt. In codem 
muro lectos sibi sternunt. ‘T'apetem in primis explicant, quem ea 
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pitals, a fountain, a bridge, or a public road, 
cannot be unostentatiously established with- 
out abridging their utility. ‘ We must not 
attribute thei erection,” says Mr. Eton, “ to 
patriotism or public spirit®*.” Be it so: but 
I have galloped across a scorching desert 
in hopes of discovering a fountain to allay 
the thirst of myself and my horse, and have 
blessed the philanthropy which had searched 
out, and erected a monument on, the only 
spot which furnished water. One of the 
fountains in Constantinople bears the follow- 
ing inscription. This fountain tells thee its 
age in verses composed by Sultan Ahmed. 
Unlock my pure and inexhaustible stores and 
call upon the name of God: drink of my 
hmpid and untroubled waters and pray for 
Sultan Ahmed.” The namaz guiahs, or 
places for ablution and prayer crected on the 
road side, consist of a kind of altar, a mo- 
nument of stone decorated with the figure 


de causa aptatum ephippiis fere circumferunt : huic injiciunt penu- 
lam : cervical prebet equestris sella. Veste talari pellibus suf- 
fulta, qua vestianur diu, teguniur noctu. Sic illt somnum ca- 
piunt nullis licessitum blan iments. Nihil ibi secreti: omnia 
fiunt in propatclo, neque quicjuam ab omnium conspectu, nif 
noctis tenebris, submovetu:.” 


* Survey of the Turkish empire, p. 121. 
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of a lamp, in colours or in low relief, whicis 
serves to point out the direction of the temple 
of Mecca, the kebla or visible point of the 
horizon to which the eye and the thought 
should be directed during the exercise of 
prayer. These signals, erected in imitation 
of those which regulate the positions of the 
faithful in every mosque and almost in every 
private house, are usually elevated on a plat- 
form or terrace, adjoining to a well or a foun- 
tain, and shaded with trees. I can assert 
from my own experience, that the traveller 
in Turkey meets with no objects which excite 
in him more agreeable sensations thyn these 
pious or philanthropic establishments. De 
Tott asserts, that ‘ they are worth a creat 
number of indulgences, for which the Turks, 
who obtain them, find a ready sale*.” But 
the Turks are unacquainted with indulgences: 
they indeed allow, that the merit of good 
works may be transferred or sold; and their 
historians relate, that Sultan Bajazet, after 
vainly endeavouring to pre ail on a pasha to 
yield to him the merit of having erected a 

igi over a torrent which interrupted the 
munication between Constantinople and 





* De Tott’s memoirs, y.i, p. 154. 
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Adrianople, struck off the pasha’s head, 
swam across the torrent at the hazard of his 
life, and ordered his army to halt till the 
waters had abated *. 

Hospitality to strangers and giving alms j,.:tanty 
to the poor, are virtues to which the oriental *"* "™* 
nations are much habituated. In imitation 
of the patriarehs, and with unaffected sim- 
plicity, the tables of the rich and great are 
daily open to all who can with propriety 
present themselves; while inferior persons of 
every class range themselves around the tables 
of the officers of their household and their 
domestics, and the fragments arc distributed 
at the door to the poor and the hungry. A 
servant would blush at the idea of making a 
perquisite of them: even the peasant will 
offer the corner of his hut to the traveller, 
and rather than refuse him a welcome, will 
put himself to considerable inconvenience to 
entertain him. The right of proprietorship 
is seldom exerted to exclude from a garden, 
an orchard, or . vineyard, any person who 
may choose to enter them, and to pluck and 
eat the herbs or the fruit. I will not wholly 
attribute to the same principle their tender- 


* Cantemir’s Ottoman history, p. 171. 
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ness to the inferior classes of animals, as in 
some cases they scem to be restrained trom 
molesting or destroying them as much by in- 
dolence as humanity*. The dog, as an un- 
clean animal whose contact produces legal 
detilement, is rigorously excluded from their 
dwellings and the courts of their mosques. 
But they allow does to increase in their 
streets till they become an intolerable nui- 
sance, even in the day time, and are really a 
formidable evil to those who have occasion 
to pass through the Turkish quarter of the 
town at night. These animals have divided 
the city into districts. They jealously guard 


* The question scarcely appears deserving of a controversy. 
De Tott, whose object in writing his memoirs was to debase the 
Turkish character, imputes to a childish fondness for amusement 
their care of providing food for eats and dogs. (See Memoirs, 
v. 1, p. 212,) D’Ohsson, on the other hand, asserts (Tab, 
Gén. t. iv, p. 25), “that they are restrained from ill-treating 
brute animals by a principle of compassion, the influence of 
which is so prevalent among them that, according to the Turkish 
historians, many of the earlier princes, who were unable to resist 
their inclination for hunting, condemned themselves, from a 
scruple of conscience, to give away in alms to the poor the value 
ofthe game which they killed.”’ Certain it is, that no one is 
allowed to overload beasts of burthen, or to use them with 
cruelty. Every person who has lived in Constantinople must have 
remarked, that the city guards frequently interfere (and have a 
right to do so), and insist upon an overloaded horse or a mule 
being eased of his burthen. 
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from encroachment the imaginary line which 
bounds their native territory, and they never 
transgress it, either in their pursuit of an 
invading dog, or in their attack on the pas- 
senger, whom they deliver over at their fron- 
tier to be worried by the neighbouring pack *. 
Constantinople may be considered as the 
paradise of birds: the doves feed unmolested 
on the corn which 1s conveyed in open lighters 
across the harbour, and they luxuriate in 
such security that they scarcely yield a pas- 
sage to the boatmen or labourers. The con- 
fused noise of the harbour is increased by 


* The law of the doran prohibits the slaughter of dogs and 
other domestic animals, except such as are fit for food. But, as 
I have observed also in Tartary and in several cities of Russia, 
that the streets are filled with filthy and unowncd dogs, I sup. 
pose, that the Turkish tole:ation of them proceeds rather from 
custom than precept. In the capital of Turkey dogs are not 
without their use: they devour every digestible offal, with which 
the streets would otherwise be contaminated. Indeed, it is 
chiefly owing to them, and the decliwities on which the city is 
built, that some degree of exterior cleanliness is preserved. ‘The 
ordure of dogs is an useful article in the manufacture of Morocco 
leather. All the supposed causes of canine madness seem to 
exist in the greatest abundance in Turkey, yet that dreadful 
ealamity is entirely unknown. 

Nassuh Pasha, grand vizir to Ahmed the First, from some 
motive of superstition which he never chose to explain, removed 
all the dogs fiom the streets of Constantinople, and sent them 
over by boat-loads to the opposite coast of Asia. 
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the clang of sca-birds: to shoot at them in 
the neighbourhood of the city, would be 
rash ; and even in the villages on the Bos- 
phorus inhabited by Franks, where the Turks 
can only censure, they never fail to repro- 
bate the destruction of them as an act of 
wanton cruelty*. The hog, alone of all 
animals, excites in the Turks a sense of loath- 


* 6 TIs 1egudent comme une inhumanité ciiminelle, non seule. 
ment I’action de tuer les animaux, mais encore celle de les priver 
de lew Ihberte, sui-tout ccux dont la chair est imte:dite sur leur 
table. Plus‘eurs les achetent et les dclivient ainsi des mains des 
chasscurs. On voit dans toutes les villes des cages iemplies 
Vorseaux que l’on vend sous le nom d’azad-couchlery, c’est-a- 
dire, oiscaus a affianchn, dont les dévots paient la valeur pour 
Jes remettic en Iiberté.”? (Tab. Gen. t. iv, p. 309.) 

«“ Est e1egione diversorm nostti piocera platanus, amplitudine 
raniolum et Opacitate fiondium spcctanda: sub ea imterdum con- 
sistunt aucupes, cum magno avicularum numero: accedunt multi, 
et parvo zie Captivis 1edimunt, quas singulatim deinceps manu 
emittunt. * Ille feie in platanum subvolant, ubi se a carcerie 
sguallore ct sordibus purgant, pinnasque explicant, pipilantes 
intcum. Tum Turce qui redemerunt, audi’, mquiunt alter alteri, 
nt stbi gratulat.r, et mthi gratias agit? Qud «1 go? Adcone 
Pythagorz: Turce, ut omne animal apud eos sacrosinctum sit, 
nulloque vescantu: ? Minime, imo fere a nullo abstinent, quod 
sit appositum, sive elixo sive assato. Ovem quidem lanine 
nasci dicunt, sed non ferunt ex euum cruciatu et tormentovolupta- 
tem queri. Minores quidem aves, quaium cantu lua campique 
eclebrantur, sunt qui nulla ratione adduci queant ut inteificiant, 
imo ut caveis inclusas teneant, nimiam libeitati carum injwiam sic 
fieri existimantes. Scd non est omnibus una sententia.” ( Bus- 
req. Epist. iil, p. 119.) 
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ing and abhorrence; and though permitted 
in the infidel quarters of some provincial 
towns, is scrupulously banished from the 
capital and its suburbs*. The hog, however, 
is a creature destined by nature to live in 
filth and mire, and to cleanse the nei¢hbour- 
hood of the habitations of men; and it may 
be worth inquiry, whether the absence of so 
useful an animal, by deranging the order of 
nature, may not tend to the production, or 
facilitate the progress, of the plague. 

The physical effect of climate upon the Character 

: of the 

character, though its operation cannot be Turks; 
wholly denied, is yet so much over-ruled by 
moral causes that they alone form the line 
of demarcation between the different inhabi- 
tants of this great empire. The austerity of their aust 
the Mahometan religion gives to its votaries nae 
a certain moroseness of character, which, 
towards persons of a different persuasion, is 
heightened into superciliousness. The gravity 
of deportment, which such a religion neces« 
sarily generates, 1s Icft without its proper 
corrective, the gayety inspired by the pre- 


*An exception is made in favour of the « corps diplomatique,” 
to whom a firman is granted for the admission of hogs into the 
district of Pera during the Carnival. But they make their entry 
at midnight, and by the light of torches. 
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sence and conversation of women. The Turk 
is usually placid, hypochondriac, and un- 
impassioned ; but, when the customary se- 
dateness of his temper 1s rutiled, his passions, 
unmitigated by the benign influence of fe- 
male manners, are furious and uncontrollable. 
The individual seems possessed with all the 
ungovernable fury of a multitude; and all 
ties, all attachments, all natural and moral 
obligations, are forgotten or despised, till 
his rage subsides *. De Tott represents them 
as “ secking celebrity by murder, without 
having courage to comout it dchberately, 
and deriving only from itoxication sufheient 
resolution for such a crime‘|.”) But intoxica- 


tion itself is a vice so rare among the Turks 

* « Dans tous, ce caracteic fier et hautain se porte, a la 
moindre occasion, a une pctulance incroyable. Riew chez eux 
n’arréte les élans de la nature, méme paimi les hommes de la 
plus grande distinction. Dans son emportement Ie pcie, le 
maui, le maitre, Je pation, le gnéial, Vofhicier, homme public, 
homme privé, se fait le plis souvent justice luiméme, soit en 
frappant de la main ou du Luton Vobjet de sa colcre, soit en 
Pefhayant par des menaces acc nnpagnces d’injures les plus atioces. 
C’est alors qu’ils prodivuent sans ménagement Ics épithetes 
de dinnsiz, imanns:%, homn.e sans foi, sans loi; de keavour ct 
de keafir, infidele, blasphémaconr ; de Aiopek ct de domouz, chien, 
pore ; mais sur-tout Je juremeni national anassiny sikéim, que la 
décence ne nous permet pas de traduire,” (Tab. Gén. t. iv, 
p- 371.) 

a Memorrs, vei, p» 14 
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that it is evident De Tott must have drawn 
his general conclusion from some particular 
instance. It has been asserted with more 
truth by a more ancient author than De Tott, 
that “ brawls and quarrels are rare among 
the Turks: assassinations are unheard of: 
and though among men striving onward in 
the same career there must necessarily exist 
aspurit of envy and secret rancour, yet the 
base means of supplanting a rival candidate 
by slander and detraction are seldom resorted 
to*.” The point of honour so much insisted 
upon, and so pernicious in its consequences, 
among Europeans, exerts a very feeble in- 
fluence over the minds of the Turks. De 
Tott’s observation apphes rather to the Ita- 
hans or the Greeks of the Ionian islands-f 
than to the Turks, among whom it is certain, 
that anger generally evaporates in abuse. 
The practice of duelling is confined to the 
soldiers and galiongis (or marines), if a 
combat can deserve the name of duel which 


* Montalbanus, apud Elzevir. p- 39. 

+ “The Greeks of Zante in habit imitate the Italians, but 
transcend them in their revenges—they make more conscience to 
break a fast, than to commit a murther.—But cowardice is joined 
with their cruelty, who dare do nothing but suddenly, upon ad- 
vantages, and are ever privately armed.” (Sandys’s travele, 


p- 7.) 
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for the most part is decided on the spot 
where the offence was given, and with such 
weapons as are nearest at hand, or the par- 
ties may happen to wear. ‘The man of rank 
may insult bis inferior by words or even 
blows; and as the onc derives impunity from 
his situation, so the other feels no further 
than the real, cr physicet, extent of the in- 
jury. An affront received from an equal is 
retorted without any variation of form, and 
is almost imunediately forgotten, if the friends 
of the partics interfere and propose a iecon- 
ciation. There must indced be some ex-~ 
ceptions to this remark, though they occur 
so rarely that I canrot recollect a smgle m- 
stance which can justify the general asser- 
tion of Sir James Porter, that “ they are 
vindicuve beyond conception, perpetuating 
revenge through successive ecu radons* 27 and 
indeed we may anpcal to the ecneral export 
ence of human nature, whether such a ten- 
per be not inconsistent with the constitutional 
apathy of the Turks ; or whether the resent- 
ment which explodes m= sudden fury, be 
not eenerall y of very short duration. D’Ohs- 
sou indeed asserts, that individuals have ex- 


* Observations on the religion, &c. of the Turks, p. 3. 
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hibited such depravity of heart as to cherish 
their projects of vengeance, and sacrifice with 
unrelenting barbarity the object of their re- 
sentinent after an interval of forty years*. 
I cannot question a fact supported by such 
respectable testimony: neither can TE cou- 
sider it as an illustration of the national clia- 
racter, but rather as a departure from that 
conduct which the Mussulman law, and the 
manners of the Ottoman people, more natu- 
rally generate. If the circumstances of the 
case had been more minutely detailed, 1 
have httle doubt but we should discover, 
that this long continued anger of the Turk. 
had been first excited by the insolence of a 
rayah, the creature or the favourite of a 
man in power. An affront of this nature is 
seldom forgten, but 1s ideed as rarely 
given; for the vyah, however pufied up with 
arrogance towards his fellows, cautiously 
avoid. the expecsston of superiority towards 
a Turk even in the humbiest situation, as 
knowing, that in the ordmery course of 
events he may be raised to posts of the 
highest digmty. But if we admit among the 
features of the national character an iunpla- 


* Tableau Général, t. iv, p. 474, 
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cability of temper, we may oppose to it, 
what is more frequently exhibited, the exer- 
cise of gratitude. <A bencfit conferred on a 
Turk is seldom forgotten: the greatcr his 
elevation, the more docs he feel and acknow- 
ledge the desire and the duty of repaying 
benefits. ‘* 1 have received kindness from 
him in the days of humiliation and distress : 
I have eaten his bread and his salt:’ and 
the obligation, so sunply yet so energeti- 
cally expressed, is too sacred ever to be an- 
nulled. 

Drunkenness 1s condemned by the Mussul- 
man law and the customs of the Ottoman 
nation. It is, however, considered but as a 
venial crime, and has been indulged in by 
some of their greatest sultans. Selim the 
Second was so addicted to it that he even 
obtained the surname of Vest, or the Drunk- 
ard; but the Turkish historians observe, in 
extenuation of his excesses, that they never 
caused him to omit his duily prayers. In- 
temperance in wine had come to such an 
ungovernable excess among the Turks in the 
reign of Soliman the First, that that virtu- 
ous prince, says D‘Ohsson, was obliged to 
check the use of it by the most rigorous 
penalties. He even carried his severity so 
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far as to order melted lead to be poured 
down the throats of the obstinate transgrcs- 
sors of the precepts of the koran. But, as 
a Turkish writer has well observed, ‘ the 
religion of a nation is as the religion of the 
monarch:” for Selim the Drunkard, the son 
and immediate successor of Soliman, seduced 
the nation by his example into the most uu- 
blushing debauchery. “ Let others put their 
trust in man,” said the jovial sultan, “ I 
throw myself into the arms of the Almighty, 
and resign myself to his immutable decrees. 
J think only of the pleasures of the day, and 
have no care for futurity.” Murad the Fourth, 
seduced by the gayety and example of Becri 
Mustafa, not only drank wine in public, but 
allowed the free use of it to his subjects, and 
even compelled the mufte and cazyaskers to 
drink with bint. 

The practice of drinking wine is generally 
reprobated ; but as drinking a large quanuty 
entails no greater curse than moderation, 
those who have once transgressed, proceed 
without further scruple to perfect ebriety. 
Busbequius saw an old man at Constantino- 
ple, who, when he took the glass in his 
hand, summoned his soul to take refuge in 
some corner of his body, or to quit it en- 
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tirely, and thus avoid the participation or 
pollution of his crime. I have frequently ob- 
served an habitual drunkard carefully remove 
his mustaches from defilement, and, after a 
hearty draught, distort his face, as though he 
had been tahing medicine. The prophet has 
declared, that the pens of the two recording 
angels are unemployed upon the actions of 
men In certain situations of life ; of those who 
sleep, until they awase, of minors, until 
the full maturity of their reason, and of 
madinen, until they be restored to their 
senses. I conclude, rather indeed from the 
conduct of the Turks than from the glosses 
of the Mussulman doctors, that the drunk- 
ard, the voluntary madman, is also con- 
sidered as not morally accountable for Ins 
conduct unul his phrenzy be dispersed *. 
sndopium, Those who intoaicate themselves with opium 
. are sugmatized with the appellation of teriakz, 
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* Sir John Mandevil, who tells a ridiculous story of Maho. 
met’s cxtiavagant conduct during a drunken fit as his motive 
for forbidding the use of wine to his followers, is seriously 
angry with the prophet for imposing a restraint, of which, during 
his Tuikish campaigns, he must have frequently felt the inconve- 
nience. “ Cujus maledictio convertatur in caput cjus, et in ver- 
ticem ipeius iniquitas ejus descendat, cum de vino scriptum con- 
sict quod Deum et homines letificct.”” (Mandevil, ap. al. 
Juyt, cap, xxii, p. 44, ) 
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The lavish use of that drug seems successively 
to exhilarate, to lull, to depress, and to ac- 
celerate both corpor dl aud mental decay. To 
some it is by habit rendered so necessary 
that the fast of the month ramazan, during 
which they are deprived of it in the day time, 
becomes a serious penance. I have been 
assured by a Turk, but I do not warrant his 
assertion, that, in order to alleviate their 
sufferings, they swallow, besides their usual 
pul at the morning ezdan, a certain number 
of pills wrapt up in several folds of paper, 
which will, as they suppose, resist the powers 
of the stomach for different lengths of time, 
and be dissolved in due rotation, so as to 
correspond with their usual allowance. Dr. 
Pouqueville citey a sull more remarkable 
fact, which, although he omitted to confirm 
it by lus own inquiries, he says, cannot rea- 
sonably be questioned sice every body agrees 
an asserting tts dridk. M.M. Ruthn and 
Dantan (both dragomans attached to the 
service of the French legation, and both 
worthy members of the corps to which they 
belong), assured him, that in the ycar 1800 
there caisted in Constantinople a Turk known 
to the whole town under the name of Suley- 
man yeyen, or Soliman the taker of corra- 
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sive sublimate. ‘“ This man,” says Dr. Pou- 
queville, “ was a rare instance of longevity. 
He was nearly an hundred years old when I 
was in Constantinople. In his early youth 
he had habituated himself to take opium, till 
at last, though he augmented his dose, it 
failed in producing its effect. He had heard 
of corrosive sublimate, and substituted the 
daily use of it to that of opium: his dose 
exceeded a drachm, and he had regularly 
taken it for upwards of thirty years.” Tam 
less acquamted than Dr. Pouqueville with the 
effects commonly produced by corrosive sub- 
limate ; but without indulging in scepticism 
as to the marvellous part of the story, I 
cannot persuade myself (unless it be an ac- 
knowledged quality of corrosive sublimate to 
exhilarate in the manner of opium), that even 
a Turk could persist for thirty years im the 
daily custom of swallowing such a fiery and 
poisonous draught*. 


* Voyage en Morée, &c, t. il, p. 125. 

I ought not however to omit pointing out some inconsisten- 
ces in the story, which are so glaing that it is wonderful how 
they could have escaped Dr. Pouqueville’s notice. “ The first 
essay of this taker of corrosive sublimate was made in the shop 
of a Jewish apothecary. Soliman called for a drachm of the 
mineral, diluted it in a glass of water, and drank it off, to the 
astonishment and terror of the apothecary, who was alarmed lest 
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lest he should be accused of poisoning a Tuk: he shut up his 
shop, and was filled with anxiety when he 1eflected on the con- 
sequences which he expected must necessarily ensue. But the 
next day, great was his surprise at the re-appearance of Soli- 
man, who came to his shop for a repetition of his dose.”” Now 
the shutting up of his shop must be understood as the act of 
absconding, for if it mean, that he merely closed his window- 
shutters to open them again the next morning, this circumstance 
indi_ated no apprehension of dangei, neither can it be considered 
as a precautionary measure, and should not have been mentioned. 
But how can we reconcile the circumstance of the apotheeary’s 
fiight with that of his personal attendance in the shop on the very 
next morning? This absurd story gives me an opportunity, not only 
of showing, that Dr. Pouqueville has listened with too much 
eredulity to the idle tales of diagomans, but also that he has 
listened with too much complacency to the suggestions of vanity, 
in over-rating his own acquirements. Dr. Pouqueville takes oc- 
casion (t. it, p. 218) in icliting another story (which in my 
conscience I believe to be no less fulse than this of Soliman), to 
insinuate, that he speaks the Tuwkish language with so much 
fluency as to astonish cven the natives. Bat in the story of the 
taker of cori osive sublimate he evidently demonstrates, that he is 
wholly ignorant of the Twkish language. Suleyman yeyen, he 
tclls us, means Soliman the takcr of corrosive sublimate. To 
the reader un killed in eastein literature it must appear no less 
curious than it d'd to Molierc’s “ bourgeois gentilhomme,”’ that 
the Turkish language should be so concise and comprehensive 
as to express in a single wo.d a whole complex sentence. Suley- 
mini the pioper name of the hero of the farce, so that conse- 
quen.ly the seciet of this extrooidinary strength of stomach must 
be sought afte: in a careful anzlysis of the word yeyen. Now 
ycyrn 18 the participle present of the active verb yemek, * to eat,” 
und s mply siznifies “ erting.”” * Soliman the eater, or the glut. 
ton,” is the only irterpetauion which the words will admit of, 
but even that 1s ul-cxpressed in Turkish by Suleyman yeyen. 
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tions by immemorial practice, so that it 
seems to have acquired the force and invio- 
lability of a law. We are told, that m an- 
cient Persia no one presumed to appear withi- 
out gifts before the sovereign or a superior : 
a custom seemingly analogous with the idea 
of sacrifice*™. Contemporary historians also 
relate, that the erand vizir of Mahomet the 
Second, whenever he received the royal man- 
date to attend his master even on public 
business, offered to the sultan, as a tribute 
of duty and eratitude, a cup filled with 
pieces of gold. But this trait of Turkish 
manners, which is unconfirmed by modern 
observation, rests solely on the authority of 
the Byzantine writers, and on the credit 
which is due to their rclation of an important 
conference, which was held in the dead of 
night, between the sultan and his prime mi- 
nister}*. 

“6 Whoever has dealings with the Turks,” 
says Busbequius, “ mist ope his purse from 
the first moment of lis passing their fron- 
tiers, and keep it i constant activity during 
his residence in their country. By no other 


* See Elian, Hist. Var. Li, c. 3), 32, 33. 
} See Gibbon, v. xi, p. 195, 196 
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means can the Turkish austerity be relaxed, 
nor their aversion to foreigners be removed. 
Without this charm it would be a vain at- 
tempt to sooth or to render them tractable. 
The stranger owes his safety among them 
only to the influence of money: without it, 
he would experience as few comforts as in 
travelling over solitudes condemned by na- 
ture to the extremes of heat or cold*.” The 
judgment of Busbequius has, in this instance, 
submitted to the sway ef lus tancy, and he 
has indulged in rhetorical exaggeration. Fo- 
reign ministers of the present day express 
less disapprobation of the gentle importu- 
nities of the Turks, and feel less regret at 
the necessity of keeping their coficrs conti- 
nually open. An Englishman can, indeed, 
scarcely read, without blushing for the ho- 
nour of his country, the long detail and 
wearisome repetition of presents recorded 
in Dr. Wittman’s journal; of snuff boxes 
and pelisses, of shawls and gown pieces, of 
sheep and even of money, which, m some 
instances, appear to have been expected with 
a greater degree of confidence than 1s con- 
sistent with the nature ofa free gift. 


* Busbeq. Epist. 1, p. 26. 
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The custom of making presents before ad- 
mission to a public audience of the grand 
signor, has induced some authors to assert, 
not only that the Turks consider it as the 
payment of tribute, but that it is actually 
the price of the commercial privileges and 
advantages which the subjects of the Eu- 
ropean states enjoy in Turkey. When, how- 
ever, it is considered, that the same custom 
was always observed by the Ottoman am- 
bassadors who were sent to foreign courts, 
of which many instances occur in the diplo- 
matic relations of the porte with the courts 
of Ispahan and Vienna, even after the ter- 
mination of a successful war*, it will appear, 
that the eastern governments by no means 
consider the offermg of gifts as the avowal 
of inferiority. When M. de Feriol, ambas- 
sador from Lewis the Fourteenth, refused, 
even at the threshold of the audience cham- 
ber, to comply with the long established 
custom of taking off his sword betore enter- 
ing into the presence of the grand signor, his 
presents were sent bach as a mark of the 
sultan’s disapprobation of his conduct and 
dishike of his person, but he continued to 


* See Mignot, t.ii, p. 250. Dela Motraye, t.i, p. 222. 
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reside at Constantinople, during ten years, 
the acknowledged and accredited agent of 
the king of France*. 

Among the Turks, presents from a person 
of equal rank or fortune are considered to 
denote pure and disinterested affection: the 
great receive them from their inferiors as 
marks of homage and respect, and confer 
them in token of favour or beneficencey-. 

The political institutions of the Ottomans 
suppose the venality of every subdivision of 
the government; and hence avarice 1s as- 
eribed to the national character. Tne sub- 
jection of the rayahs furnishes the Turks 
with the means of satisfying thus passion ; 


* Sce Cantemir, p. 423, note 33. 

+ “ Tous les sujets de lenur me connoissoient. Des qu’ils 
applirent mon retour, ils viment cn foule me rendie visite et 
m’apporte: des picsens, et voyant que je ne voulvis pas les re- 
cevoi, ils les laissorent aupica de ma tente et s’cn alloient en 
publiant le bien que je lew avois fait. Le prance le sgit, et ne 
dit qu’il étort bien aise que ses sujets eussent de la reconnoissancey 
et que je les attristois en refusunt quelques bagatelles qu’ils m’of- 
fioicnt comme une marque de leur afection; de sorte que je fus 
obligé de les contenter, et de recevoir lews présens; mais en 
Gchange, je leur en faisois d’autres que je les priois de garder 
pour se souvem de moi.” (D’Arvieux, t. ui, p. 131.) 

t * Si, a une époque quelconque, un musulman a regu un 
bicnfait ou une marque de gc nérosité, il s’en fait un droit pour 
Pavemir, et cue a injustice si lon vient a changer de conduste 
dans une autre occasion.” (Tab. Gén. t.1v, p. 313.) 
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ployments, considers sincerity as the basig 
of virtue, and his word as sacred. Bat the 
Turkish courtier veils his purposes with the 
most impenetrable dissimulation; and the 
keenest observation cannot detect the tumult 
of his nund, im the terval between the first 
project and the commission of a crime on 
which his hfe or his fortune depends*. 

The Mussulmans, courtcous and humane 
in the intercourse with each other, sternly 
refuse to unbelievers the salutation of peace. 
* Hence,” says Cantennr, ‘¢ Christian princes 
may easily imagine hew imfirm is the peace 
they can promise themselves from the Turks}.” 
But the conclusion 1s erroneous; for they do 
not refuse temporal peace, but that “ which 
the world cannot give,” and which, consist- 
egtly with their religious opmion, they must 


4:The late lord high admis il, Hussein Pasha, commanded 
the expedition against the rebil governor of Viddin, and failed, 
a» Olivier justly observes, “because he was in want of men ca- 
pable of duecting a siege, and of soldiers bette: disposed foi sup- 
poitirg the cause.” It was thereupon deteimined, that Alo 
Pasha, who had joined the army with his feudal and provincial 
troops, should be accused before the sultan as a traitor, and the 
want of success in the war be imputed to him. Hussein invited 
him to dinaer ; and while the unfortunate Alo was washing his 
hands after the repast, and the servant was spreading out a napkin 
befare him, Hussein took up a short carabine, which was ready 
loaded, and shot him dead upon the sopha. 

+ Cantemir, p. 76, note 17. 
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suppose to be exclusively attached to a belief 
in Tslaausm. The common people, more 
bizoted to their dogmas, express more 
bluntly their sense of superiority over the 
Christians; but it is false, that even they 
return the address of a Christian with insult. 
The formulary of compliments is indeed dif- 
ferent: believers recognize cach other by the 
benediction, sanctified by the arch-angel Ra- 
faél in his address to Mahomet, selam aley- 
kum, the peace of God be upon thee; but 
they reply to the civilities of an unbeliever 
by the polite and charitable expression, ah- 
betin hayr ola, may thy end be happy. Dr. 
Dallaway says, ‘ I have observed a Turk lay 
asile hig moroseness, and become affable 
and communicative, when he can do so with- 
ont stepping from his digmty.” 1 think, 
indeed, it would be difficult to produce, from 
the history of any people, an instance of 
more dignified courtesy than was exhibited 
in the reception given by Ised Bey to Baron 
de Tott. Ised Bey was promoted to the 
rank of grand vizir; and on the third day 
after his installation the baron went to the 
porte to pay his respects. They had served 
together in the army, and were familiarly ac- 
quainted; but De Tott, instead of presuming 
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upon former intimacy, placed himself upon the 
sopha at a respectful distance. ‘“ How, my 
old friend,” said the vizir, “ are you afraid 
to approach me?” ‘Then opening his pelisse, 
and spreading it on the sopha, “ sit down,” 
said he, “on that fur; that 1s your proper 
place: though you have forgotten, it ought 
not to escape my memory.” The multitude, 
says De Tott, who always act from first im- 
pressions, immediately exclaimed, with a 
kind of enthusiasm, “long live our new 
master*.” Mr. Eton, pleasantly and accue 
rately enough, compares the general beha- 
viour of a Turk to a Christian with that of 
a German baron to his vassal. But when a 
Turk, as not unfrequently happens, rises 
above the prejudices and institutions of his 
country, he divests himself in his intercourse 
with infidels of his predominant passions, 
and practises towards them the same mild 
virtues which regulate his transactions with 
men of his own religion‘. 


* De Tott’s memoirs, v. iil, p. 20]. 

+ Mr. Eto@ relates a story, calculated, én Ais opinion, to ex. 
pose the incorrigible boorishness of the Zurks, and their con- 
tempt of foreign nations. “ A Turkish prisoner met a Russian 
officer in the streets of Chereon, and, as the dirt in the streets 
was over the shoes, made signs for the officer to make way for 
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The external modes of good breeding 
among the Turks differ entirely from those 
established in the other countries of Europe. 
The uncovering of the head, which with us 
1s considered as the expression of reverence 
and respect, is ridiculed or reprobated among 
them as an act of folly, or as indicating a 
contempt of propriety and decency. These 
and similar opinions are universal; hence they 
are invincibly attached to the observance of 
their own peculiar customs. 

Their usual form of salutation is natural 
and graceful. In greeting an equal, they 


him on the pavement. ‘The officer, not being a violent man, only 
beckoned to a soldier, who pushed him headlong off the pavement. 
The governor of the town, who saw the whole, reprimanded the 
Turk, and threatened him with the same treatment as the Russian 
prisoners endure at Constantinople, The Turk’s answer was, 
‘ they are infidels, but I am a Mussulman ;’ and this procured 
him an additional drubbing.” (Survey, p. 117.) To me, who 
have lived familiarly with the Russian officera, who know Cher. 
son and know that there is zo favement there, the whole story 
appears rather “un conte en [’air” than a picture of manners. 
Yet if jqbe not absolutely an invention, I apprehend the ‘lurk 
intended’to reproach his countrymen with behaving to their pri- 
sonere unlike Mussulmans. His anwer was probably on/ar 
ghiaour dourlar, ben musluman em which indeed is literally such 
as Mr. Eton has represented it, yet it admits more naturally of 
the interpretation which I have supposed: for had the Turk 
meant to insult the Russians, he would have said, * you’? (and 
mot they) “are infidels,” siwghiaour sonnour,” 
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put the hand on the heart: in addressing a 
superior, they apply the right hand first 
to the mouth and then to the forehead: 
when a Turk presents himself before a 
man of rank and dignity, he males a 
profound inclination of lis body, extends 
his right hind first towards the eround, 
and then raises it to his mouth and fore- 
head: in the presence of the sovereign, he 
must even touch the ground before htting 
the hand to the head. The air of gravity 
and decorum of exterior, which are common 
to the Ottomans, give considerable dignity 
to this ceremonious expression of homage or 
civility; and its effect is further improved by 
the grandeur of their ample and flowing gar- 
ments. Children and subalterns express sub- 
mission to their parents and chicts by kiss- 
yng their robe: if the superioy withdraws 
his robe and presents his hand, and more 
especially the palm of his hand, it is received 
as a mark of distinguished favour. The kiss 
of relizious fraternity is interchanged only 
at the two festivals of bairam. At other 
times, they figuratively express parental or 
filial affection by extending the hand toward 
the chin or the beard of the person, and 
then applying it to their own mouths. The 
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father of a family and the man of elevated 
rank never rise from their scats to receive ei- 
ther their children or inferiors; and by parity 
of reasoning, no Mussulman rises to salute 
an infidel whatever be his situation in Iife. 
A guest of distinction is received at the foot 
of the stairs by two oflicers of the household, 
who support hin under the arm as far as the 
entrance of the visiting chamber, where the 
master of the house advances to meet him, 
if his rank entitles him to such marks of re- 
spect, At his departure, the mastcr of the 
house rises with him and accompanies him 
to the door of the apartment, walking, not on 
his right or left side, but a few paces before 
hin. After exchanging compliments, the 
stranger 1s reconducted by the pages to his 
horse or his barge. 

Every traveller must have noticed (though 
Dumont appears to be the first who has re- 
corded the observation), that the Turkish 
usages are strikingly contrasted with our 
own. This dissimilitude, which pervades the 
whole of their habits, 1s so general, even in 
things of apparent insignificance, as almost 
to indicate design rather than accident. The 
whole exterior of the Oriental is different 
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from ours. The European stands firm and 
erect, his head drawn tack, his chest pro- 
truded, the point of the foot turned outwards, 
and the knees straight. The attitude of the 
Turk is less remote from nature, and in each 
ef these respects approaches nearer to the 
models which the ancient statuaries appear 
to have copied. Their robes are large and 
loose, entirely concealing the contour of the 
human form, encumbering motion, and ill- 
adapted to manly exercise. Our close and 
short dresses, calculated for promptitude of 
action, appear in their eyes to be wanting 
both in dignity and modesty. They reve- 
rence the beard as the symbol of manhood 
and the token of independence*, but they 
practise depilation of the body from motives 
of cleanliness. In performing their devo- 
tions, or on entering a dwelling, they take 
off their shoes. In inviting a person to ap- 
proach them, they use what with us is con- 
sidered as a repulsive motion of the hand. In 
writing, they trace the lines from right to 
left. The master of,a house does the honours 


* See in the memoirs of the Chevalier d’Arvieux (t. iii, p. 
204.223), 2 curious and correct account of the respect which 
the Arabs and the Orientals in general have for the beard, 
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of his table by serving himself first from the 
dish: he drinks without noticing the com- 
pany, and they wish him healta when he has 
finished his dreu¥bt. They lie down to sleep 
in their clothes. They affect a grave and 
sedate exterior: their amusements are all of 
the tranquil kind: they confound with folly 
the noisy expression of gayety: their utter- 
ance is slow and deliberate; they even feel 
satisfaction in silence: they attach the idea 
of majesty to slowness of inmotion: they pass 
in repose all the moments of life which are 
not occupied with serious business: they re- 
tire early to rest; and they rise belore the 
sun. 

Much speculation has been exercised to 
discover whence such a total diversity of 
customs and ceremonies could originate 
among creatures possessing the same common 
nature, placed under similar circumstances, 
feeling the same wants, and actuated by the 
same appetites and passions. To some it 
uppears to constitute the grand characteristic 
of the two separate classes which may be 
distinguished among the inhabitants of the 
earth. The great family of mankind has 
been considered as susceptible of being di- 
vided into Europeans and Asiatics, rather 
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fron€the discriminative appearances of their 
habits and ioral qualities than from the po- 
sition of the countries which they inhabit on 
the surface of the globe; and it is perhaps 
from respect for the authority on which this 
opinion is founded, that Dr. Pouqueville de- 
termines tue Turks to b long in no respect 
to Europe, except from the covner of it 
which they occupy*. His assertion 1s in-, 
decd further corroborated by the modes of 
speech which are familiar amone the Frank 
inhabitants of Constantinople, who feel tlLem- 
selves seduced, or compelled, from the ir- 
reconcileable nature of the objects which 
surrouad them with those in the west of 
Enrope, to apply the adjective European 
almost exclusively to those countrics which 
are more correctly denominated Christian. 
The observation itself evinces nicety of dis- 
ecrninent, as well as eatensive experience 
of men and manners; but the expression ap- 
pears to be incorrect, inasmuch as it seems 
to attribute to climate and geographical si- 
tuation what should rather be sought in so- 
cial institutions; in government, religion, 
and domestic economy, which exert a more 
general and uniform influence. 


* See Voyages en Morée, &c, t. it, p. 142. 
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The nations of antiquity, if compared 
with those of modern Europe, will be found 
to possess many of those peculiarities which 
we have chosen to consider as exclusively 
characteristic of the Asiatics. The loose 
garments, the long beards, the gravity of 
manners, the custom of reclining upon 
couches during meals, the habitual use of 
the warm bath, and several other instances 
of similarity, may be traced among the 
Greeks and the Romans. European manners 
have not till of late years been partially 
blended with those of Russia. The Polish 
and Hungarian nations still exhibit traces of 
their Asiatic origin. It 1s only among the 
unmixed Celtic and Tcutonic nations, that 
we discover a distinct and peculiar system 
of manners. It is evident therefore, since 
we find, even in many countries of Europe, 
the manners of both continents thus conibined, 
that the great characteristical distinction 
which has been observed, 13 independent of 
the arbitrary arrangements of geographers, 
and not less, of the natural divisions of lati- 
tudes an | climates. 

The theory of Montesquieu, that not only 
inertness of bo ly and indolence of mind, but 
also that a spirit of subinission to injury and 
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lopment of this principle produced the al- 
most idolatrous gallantry of the chevaliers ; 
the influence of it has extended to the pre- 
sent day, and by supplying an endless mo- 
tive to exertion, has produced the modern 
European character. This cause indeed ap- 
pears adequate to the production of that 
peculiar cast of character which distinguishes 
the European from the Asiatic. We court 
the attention of women by contrasting our 
appearance with theirs. The muscular strength 
of the man is not to be concealed under a 
load of effeminate drapery: the guardians 
and protectors of women should display su« 
perior strength. We sacrifice to their taste 
or caprice the beard, the distinctive orna- 
ment of our sex, the pride and boast ef man- 
hood; we assume a form less calculuted to 
inspire respect and awe, but more compatible 
with feminine playfulness; and we endea- 
vour, even in advanced age, to exhibit some 
faint resemblance of that happier and earlier 
period of life, which is peeuliarly devoted to 
the service, and which is most blessed with 
the approbation, of the ladies. While in 
Turkey the naked front of age is imposed 
even upon the young men, with us the bor- 
rowed locks of youth conceal the ravages of 
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time, and the venerable graces of old age 
yjeld to the vain attempt (absurd were it not 
ennobled by the motive) of still continuing 
to please. The sportiveness of youth is mi- 
mickhed till it becomes ridiculous, because 
the teniper of women is averse from gravity. 
It would be unnecessary to notice through 
all its effects the habitual intercourse of men 
with women. Whatever distinguishes the 
European from the Asiatic may be traced 
to this source. Hence even that cleanliness 
of anticipation which prevails in Europe, for 
which a periodical lustration from accumu- 
lated defilement is substituted in Asia. 

It has been already shown, that erroncous 
revulations concerning women had introduced 
into Europe the manners of Asia, and we 
may observe from history, that in those ci- 
tics of Asia where the rigour of these insti- 
tutions had been unscasonably relaxed, a 
dissoluteness of manners prevailed, the ne- 
cessary consequence of adopting, without 
due preparation, European manners, which 
can only be preserved in their purity when 
they are the natural result of refinement. In 
Antioch, the capital of the East, a contempt 
for temale modesty and reverend age (tlie 
extremes into which European manners are 
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most liable to fall) announced the general 
corruption. The beard of the emperor Ju- 
lian became the subject of derision. The 
love of spectacles was the taste: private 
luxury and public amusements consumed the 
fortunes of the citizens and the public re- 
venues. The licentiousness of the Greek was 
blended with the hereditary softness of the 
Syrian, and the natives indulged in the most 
intemperate enjoyment of tranquillity and 
opulence*. 

The preposterous civilization introduced 
into Russia generated similar tonsequences, 
and the court of Catherine the Second can 
be distinguished from the capital of Syria 
only by the grosser character of its debau- 
cheries. In Russia the restraints under which 
women had lived for ages were suddenly 
broken down: the inconsiderate zeal of the 
reformers forced them into public life, and 
imposed on them the task of tempering and 
correcting the boorishness of men. But that 
superiority of reason which women, from 
their natural delicacy and temperance, are 
observed to retain in countries where the 
unmoderate use of intoxicating liquors is the 


* See Gibbon’s Roman history, v. iv, p. 144. 
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habitual vice of men; that hatmless purity 
of conduct which seclusion tends to produce 
no less than virtuous principles; those mild 
virtues by which domestic life is purified 
and adorned; were unequal to stem the tor- 
rent of public corruption. The women, with- 
out principles of conduct adapted to public 
life or the new situation in which they were 
placed, without combination of means or 
concert among themselves, necessarily sunk 
under the influence of the general ‘contagion ; 
and the secret history of St. Petersburg presents 
us with a disgusting assemblage of the most 
degrading vices of men, rendered more odi- 
ous from being exhibited under afemale form. 

In all climates and all countries where 
women exert their due influence, urbanity 
and civilization will be carried to the highest 
possible pitch. The improvement of society 
will always be adequate to the justice and 
wisdom of its institutions respecting women. 
In Lacedzmon, alone of all the states of 
Greece, the women were peculiarly honour- 
ed; and Xenophon declares, that the Spar- 
tans were superior to other men in the ex- 
cellencies of mind and body. Where women 
are degraded from their rank in society, the 
European sinks into the Turk. Where the 
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norality of women is perverted, the serious 
and manly virtues become the subject of ri- 
dicule. We triumph in our achnowledged 
superiority over the Asiatics, but we must, 
in justice, lay down our laurels, like the 
heroes of chivalry, at the feet of our mis- 
tresses. If we are destined by nature to ad- 
vance nearer towards perfection, our energies 
can be excited only by the hope of gaimne 
their favour and meriting their estcem. 

It is in the middle rank of hie, among 
men subsisting by their own industry, and 
equally removed from poverty and richcs. 
that we must look for the national character: 
and among the Turks of this class, the do- 
mestic and social virtu‘ss are united witit 
knowledge adequate to their wants, and with 
patriarchal urbanity of manners. Honesty 
is the characteristic of the Turkish merchant. 
and distinguishes him from the Jew, the 
Greek, and the Armenian, against whose ar- 
tifices no precaution can suthee. In the 
Turkish Villages, where there 1s no mixture 
of Grecks, innocence of life and smiplicity 
af manncrs are conspicuous, and roguery and 
deceit are unknown. 

Intolerance is necessarily connected with a 
relioion that is founded on dogmas which ar- 
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ropate the honour of being infallibly true*. 
The haughty conceit of superiority appears 
as strong in the abject Jew, or in the Chms- 
tian puritan, as in the most bigoted Turk: 
and if in our own country 1t now protrude 
itself chiefly above the surface of vulgar life, 
we must attribute its disappearance in other 
situations rather to the influence of manners 
and philosophy than to the spirit of religion, 
however mild. 

The Turks of the capital are somewhat re- clothing o 
moved from the simplicity of nature in their eee 
mode of clothing their new-born infants, 
whom they bind and swaddle so as necessa- 
rily to obstruct the motion of the principal or- 
gans of life, and to cahaust them with exces- 
sive perspiration; but they do not attempt 
by art nor dress to correct nor to improve 
the human shape. The clothes of persons of 
both sexes and of all ages, though more in 
quantity than the climate seems to require, 


* « Tnsectatur vitia, non homines: nec castigst errantes, sed 
emendat.” (Plin.) Iam under the necessity of thus defining 
the meaning of the word which I have used (though, indeed, in- 
tolerance is seldom wholly free from the spirit of persecution), as 
the passage in the text, which IJ leave unaltered froma conviction 
of its being agreeable to uniform experience, has subjected me 
to some illiberal, but, in this age and nation, harmless animad- 
version. 
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are free from ligatures. They neither con- 
fine the neck nor the waist, the wyist, the 
knees, nor the feet*; and though their 
clothes may encumber them in quick motion, 
yet they sit easily and gracefully upon them 
when walking with them usual gravity, or 
when reclining on the sopha. The tuiban 1s, 
however, a part of the Turkish dress which 
1s not recommended by any convenience. It 
Is apt to overheat the head by its bulk and 
weight; and its form is exceedingly incon- 
venient to a people, whose chiet exercise and 
diversion are in horsemanship j. 


* Doctor Buchan says, in his Domestic Medicine, thet “ al. 
most nine tenths of mankind ate troubled with corns: a disease 
that 1s seldom or nevei occasioned but by strait shoes.” It 19 
certain, that no such trouble 1s known in ‘Turkey, wheie a diss 
propoitionate smallness of the foot 1s so far fiom being thought 
beautiful that every body has shoes much larger than his feet, and 
theieby preserves through life the proper form and free use of 
his toes ; advantages which, according to Doctoi: BEuchan, the 
natives of this country enjoy only for a few months after thur 
birth. 

+ For a particular description of the Turkish costume, see 
Tab. Gen. t. iy, chap. , § 2. Le turban dont on se couvie 
Ja téte, sert a caractérjse: Ies diverses classes de la nation, et les 
fonctions des officiers publics.”” “ Les citoyens de Constant- 
nople et ceux des provinces Européennes n’emploicnt communc- 
ment a leurs turbans que de la mousseline blanche. Les Arabes 
se servent d’une toile bigarrée ou teinte d’une seule couleur, ainsj 
que les Egyptiens, les Syriens et les habitans de quelques con- 
tiées Asiatiques. Les Barbaresques s’en tiennent de préference 
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The use of the warm bath is universal Messe 
among persons of both sexes and all classes, 
as well for the purposes of purification from 
worldly and carnal stains as for cleanliness 
and health. Some writers are of opinion, 
that 1t induces debility among the women. 
But in the men it certainly develops and 
invigorates the powers of the body. The 
Russians are wont to plunge themselves into 
cold water immediately on coming out of 
the hot bath; which I have seen them do 
(and I must confess with some degree of 
astonishment) in the severest winter, and 
exposed to the blast of the north-cast. Bus- 
bequius’s physician, an Hungarian, practised 
the same method as a medicine at Constan- 
tinople* ; but such custom, if at all prac- 
tised, is not usual among the Turks. 

a une étoffe de soie garnie de fils d’or. Les Tatars n’ont jamais 
porté qu’un bonnet de drap vert, avec une bordure de peau d’As- 
tracan. Enfin dans quelques cantons de l’empire, les Mahomé- 
tans se couvrent la téte d’un bonnet de drap garmi de coton, sans 
mousseline. Quant aux sujets étrangers a |’Islamisme, ils sont 
tous obligés de porter un grand bonnet de peau de mouton noir, 
calpack, ou de se couvrir la téte d’une toile de couleur foncée. 
Cette derniere coeffure est presque générale en Egypte, en 
Syrie, et dans la plupart des provinces Asiatiques. Les insu- 
jaires Grecs de ?Archipel portent communément un bonnet de 
Jaine rouge ou blanc.” 

* « Idem me a balneo exeuntem frigida (aqua) perfundebat ; 
que res, etsi erat molesta, magnopere juvabat.”” (Busbeq. 
Epist. i, p. 68.) 
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The habitual use of the vapour bath 1s 
peculiar to that great Scythian fumily from 
the Tartar branch of wluch the Turks derive 
their origin. The Greeks and Romans, whose 
language from its resemblance to the modern 
Russian in terms essential to the very cxist- 
ence of socicty, proves a preceding 1 lation- 
ship *, used the warm bath, as itis still used 
in the Russian and Turkish empires, from 
the northern eatremiues of Europe to the 
neighbourhood of the tropic ; while the 
Gothic families, wlio overspread the western 
empire, suffered the vapour baths to tall into 
disuse |. But the custom itself as certamly 
derived from the north: th inhabitants of 
the temperate climates, and still more those 
in the southern latitudes, would naturally 


* See the prefuce to L’Evique’s history of Russia. In ad- 
dition to his exan ples, I necd only mention the word hosts, 
which, as we learn fiom Cicero (Offic. 1.1, c. 12), had for- 
meily siznified a stranger; and in the Russian linguage it 18 
still used, with a guttural sound of the h, in the samc sense. 
The English woid guest secms to be dciived fiom the same 
source. (See Bernard: Ltymologicon, va. guest ) 

¢ The country of the ancint Germans 1s desciibed by Tuaci- 
tus as covered with woods and marshes, and the climite humid 
and unpleisint The inhibitants on rising fiom sleep washed 
themselves with warm water because of the long duration of the 
winter. but ina moist and foggy country, where the body 1s 
naturally saturated with humidity, the use of the yapow bath to 
necessitated neithe: by luxury nor utility. 
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prefer the refreshment of cold bathing. The 
Turks, however, whether they adopted or 
inherited the custom, found it established 
in the eastern empire, and perpetuated the 
use. 

The public baths are clegant and noble 
structures, built with hewn stones: the inner 
chambers are capaciou, and paved with 
slabs of the rarest and most beautiful marble. 
Savary has described the iuaxuries of an ori- 
ental bath, with an enthusiasm which nothing 
that I have experienced enables me to ac- 
count for. A very comlortable sensation is 
communicated during the continuance m the 
heated rooms, and it 1s heightened imto 
luxury when the bather reposes linmiself on a 
couch after the ablution. But dclicious re- 
pose, though the Inghest gratification to a 
Turk, can be considered by the European 
only as rest from pain, and can never excite 
the raptures of actual pleasure. 

A Turkish bath consists of several apart- 
ments: the entrance 1s into a spacious and 
lofty hall, lighted from above: round the 
sides are high and broad benches, on which 
mattresses and cushions are arranged: here 
the bather undresses, wraps a napkin abcut 
his waist, and puts on a pair of wooden 
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wandals, before going mto the bathing 
rooms. 

The first chamber is but moderately warm, 
an‘lis preparatory to the heat of the inner room, 
which is vanited, and receives light from the 
dome. Ju the middle of the room is a mar- 
ble estradc, elevated a few inches: on this 
the bather stretches himself at full length, 
and an attendant moulds or kneads the body 
with his hand for a considerable length of 
time. After this operation the bather 1s 
conducted into ene of the alcoves or recesses, 
where there is a basin, supplied by pipes 
with streams of hot and cold water: the 
body and limbs are thoroughly cleansed by 
me:ns of friction with a horse-hair bag, and 
washed and rubbed with a lather of per- 
fumed suap. Here the opcration ends: the 
bather stays a few minutes in the middle 
chamber, and covers himself with dry cotton 
napkins: thus prepared he issues out into 
the hall, and lies down on his bed for about 

eee half an hour. 

luxnes Lhe Turk, stretched at lus ease in his 

ments = pavillion on the banks of the Bosphorus, 
glides down the stream of existence without 
reflection on the past, and without anxiety 
for the future. His life is one continued and 
unvaried reverie. To his imagination the 
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whole universe appears occupied in procur- 
ing lum pleasure. The luxuriance of nature, 
and the labours of a tributary people spread 
out before him whatever can excite or gratily 
the senses ; and every wind wafts to him the 
productions of the world, enriched by the 
arts, and improved by the taste, of indus- 
trious Europeans. 

The luxuries of a Turkish life would sink 
however in the estimation of most people, on 
a comparison with the artificial cnjoyments of 
Europe. The houses of the Turks are built 
in contempt of the rules of architecture : 
their gardens are laid out without order, and 
with little taste: their furniture is simple, 
and suited rather to the habits of a military 
or vagrant people, than to the usages of set- 
tled life: their meals are frugal, and neither 
enlivened by wine nor conversation. Every 
custom invites to repose, and every object 
inspires an indolent voluptuousness. ‘Their 
delight is to recline on soft verdure under 
the shade of trees, and to muse without fix- 
ing their attention, lulled by the tinkling of 
a fountain or the murmuring of a rivulet, 
and inhaling through their pipe a gently 
inebriating vapour. Such pleasures, — the 
highest which the rich can enjoy, are equally 
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within the reach of the artisan or the pea- 
sant. Under their own vines and their own 
hp-trecs, they equally feel the pride of inde- 
pendence, and the uninterrupted sweets of 
domestic comfort. If they enjoy not the 
anxicties of courtship, and the triumph over 
coyness and modesty, their desires are in- 
flamed and their passions are heightened 
by the grace of motion, the elegance and 
suppleness of form, aud the beautiful sym- 
metry of shape and features. The educa- 
tion and modes of lue of their women, though 
certainly too confined and too limited to 
domestic objects for the cultivation of 
talents which eacreise and imvigorate the 
powers of the nund, yet lave them all the 
charms which can result from nature, from 
sentiment, and trath. 

The Turks particularly deheht in conversa- 
tion; and their colloquial intercourse 1s orna- 
mented with all the graces of a manly and po- 
lished style. Nothing can convey a more fa- 
vourable idea of Turkish urbanity than to ob- 
serve the natural and becoming gravity, the 
decent raillery, the sprightly turns of expres- 
sion, and the genuine wit, with which they 
carry on discourse. In the long evenings of 
ramazan a professed story-teller, meddhé, 
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wil ont rtam a laree company ia private 
assemblies, or in ¢ttee-houses, with histo- 
res, which sometimes are pleasingly marvel- 
lous, as those of the Arcbtan inghts, some- 
times a ludicrous representation of furcten or 
rustic mangers, and sometimes a political 
siutire. Even the common people listen to 
them with pleasure, and eriicise with taste 
and judgment the construction or the fable, 
the antricecy and development Gf the m- 
trigue, the style and sentiments, the lan- 


guage and the clocution. 
Ombres 


Cihinvuises. 


The standard of delicacy varies so much 
in different couutnes, and even among the 
sume pease at difercnt times, tiat il may 
be unfair to pidge ot past ages, or of forcign 
manners, bya strict comparison with our 
own establish-d maxims. The cadres Chi- 
noises, Winch i. Turkey supply the want of 
dramatic exhibitions, are cha dy reserved for 
the entertuumnent of retired Jeisure. TD have 
also seen them sometimes from the window 
of a cosfee-house in a pubbe strect; though 
I confess I did not partake of the sa‘istac- 
tion which the populace so repeatedly ex- 
pressed, at indecencies too ludicrously ab- 
surd to excite any other fecling than deri- 
sion or disgust. Young men, born in the 
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Greek islands of the Archipelago, exercisé 
the infamous profession of public dancers : 
they chiefly perform in the wine houses in 
Galata; but they, as well as public gladia- 
tors, who attack and defend themselves with 
a sword and a shield, are frequently hired 
to enliven the entertainment given at a mar- 
riage or a circumcision. The female dancers 
are Turkish women, of whom I know nothing 
but from description, and the imitation of 
their manner by other women*. 

Of other public amusements of which the 
Turks are willing spectators, the chief 1s 


* « Tes baladins ¢schennguy font consister leur talent, non a 
varier ct a pericctionner leurs pas, mais a prendre différentes atti« 
tudes des plus obscénes. Plus ils y excellent, plus ils sont dis- 
tingucs dans Ja troupe et recherchés par Ja multitude.”? (Tab. 
Gén, t. iv, p. $24 ) “ La danse n’étoit ni la peinture de Ja joie ni 
celle de la gaiet¢, mais cclle d’une volupté qui arrive trés rapide- 
ment a une lasciveté d’autant plus dégotitante, que les acteurs, tou- 
jours masculins, expriment de ]amaniere la plus indécente les scénes 
que amour méme ne permet aux deux sexes que dans l’ombre 
du mystere.” (Denon, voyage en Egypte, t. i, p. 185.) 

“ Les danseuscs,—vétues assez lestement, la téte toujours a 
demi couverte d’un voile, des castagnettes a la main, et les yeux 
tantét languissans, tantdt étincelans,—se livrent avec plus d’ex~ 
pression encore que les jeunes baladins aux attitudes les plus libres 
et les plus obscénes.” (Tab. Gén. t. iv, p. 426.) “ Leur danse 
(celle des femmes a/més) fut d’aberd voluptueuse : mais bientdt 
elie devint lascive: ce ne fut plus que l’expression grossiére et 
indécente de ]’emportement des sens. Une scéne d’ivresse tere. 
mina la danse.” (Denon, t. i, p. 154.) 
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wrestling. Sandys describes this game as he 
saw it at Acre in Syria. “ Here wrastle they 
in breeches of oyled leather, close to tieir 
thighs: their bodies naked and anointed ac- 
cording to the ancient use, derived, as it 
should seem by Virgil, from the Trojans*. 
They rather fall by consent than Ly slight 
or violence.” In Turkey the contest in wrest- 
ling is not, however, deeided by a fall: the 
victory is determined by one of the parties 
being thrown on his back, and held im that 
posture while his adversary recovers his 
feet. When the wrestlers have finished the 
combat, or exhausted their strength, they 
give each other the kiss of peace. 

To ride on horseback and to throw the 
djerid, a sort of light javelm, are considered 
as the necessary accomplishments of a Turkish 
gentleman. They are excellent horsemen, 
and throw the djerid with admirable dex- 
terity and force. 1 know of no exercises fitter 
to give grace, strength, and agility to the 
body. The young men contend with each 


* « Exercent patrias oleo labente palestras 
Nudati socii,”’ (En. 1. iii, v. 281.) 
+  Dyerid signifie proprement roseau: ce nom se donne en 
général A tout baton qu’on lance a la main, selon des principes 
qui ont dii étre ceux des Romains pour le pilum.—~Armés de ce - 
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other for superiority in exercises of force or 
address. A common amusement is to hft a 
weighty stone on the palm of the hand, and 
after running with it a few paces, to throw 
It to the greatest possible distance. 
Physicians have observed, that “ with no 
people is longevity more common or extend- 
ed, nor health more constant ;” and if we 
except the plague, that “ Constantinople is not 
exposed to local disorders*.” It may, how- 
ever, be observed, that the symptoms of the 
plague are so inaccurately defined that it 
would be a source of endless error to attempt 
to relate all the appearances which it as- 
sumcs. For my own part, without being so 
sceptical as Busbequius’s physician, I am 
convinced, that, in nine instances out of ten, 
the reported cascs of plague are a confession 


trait, les cavaliers entient en lice, et courant a toute bride, ils se le 
lancent d’assez Join. Sitdt lancé, l’agiesseur tourne bride, et 
celui qui fuit, poursuit ct jette a sontour. Mais ce plaisir est 
dangereux, car il y a des bras qui lancent avec tant de soideur, 
que souvent le coup blesse, et méme devient mortel.’”’ (Volney, 
voyage en Syrie et en Egypte, t. 1, chap. x, § 4.) 

* Dr. Dallaway, p. 16. Dr. Olivier, v.i, p. 157. The 
Turks are certainly not subject to the multitude of diseases which 
infest some other nations. Sores and wounde are managed and 
healed with more facility.” (Dr. Wittman’s travels, p. 48.) 
See also an observation to the same effect in Dr. Pouqueville’s 
travels, t. il, p. 128, 
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of ignorance on the part of the physician, or. 
an over-anxiety on the part of the master of 
a family who is-desirous of removing a dis 
eased servant, of the nature of whose malady 
he is ignorant, and consequently apprehensive. 
It would be superfluous for me to attempt to 
add any thing to the observations of the physi- 
cians who have studied this disorder in Turkey 
or Egypt: though I may truly assert, that at 
Constantinople it excites but little alarm. I 
have myself, inadvertently however, made a 
visit to a person who was afterwards pfo- 
nofinced to have died of the plague. I sat 
for some time by his bed-side, and even took 
him by the hand ; and as I gave way to ne 
apprehension, I escaped without inconvenience. 

A curious fact accidentally came to my 
knowledge, and if the conduct be not con- 
sidered as the effect of blind inconsiderate 
resentment and thirst of revenge, it may 
serve to illustrate, though it cannot explain, 
the Turkish opinion of the doctrine of pre- 
destination. Major General Stuart had exe- 
cuted the orders of General Hutchinson, in 
expressing to the capudan pasha, more for- 
cibly than by words, the resentment which 
honourable men must have felt at so flagtant 
a violation of the most sacred obligations as 

VOL. II. P 
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the murder of the beys of Egypt, for whase 
safety the British honour had been pledged. 
After the termination of the war, General 
Stuart was again sent by the British govern- 
ment on a mission to Egypt; and on 
passing through Constantinople he had an 
audience of the principal officers of state, 
and among others of the capudan pasha. 
Hussein had not forgotten the discipline 
which he underwent in Egypt, and in ap- 
pomting a day for the reception of General 
Stuart at the arsenal, he meditated a singu- 
lar scheme of vengeance. The plague raged 
with some violence, and the pasha ordered 
two persons dangerously ill to be brought to 
die in a small chamber, which was kept 
closely shut up till General Stuart should 
come. In this room the pasha received his 
visitors, with a confidence, as to himself, in 
over-ruling fatalism which it is difficult to 
account for. He was, however, disappointed 
in the event; for his preparations produced 
no further mischief than alarm to the Greek 
prince Callimachi, who, being acquainted: 
with the circumstance, reluctantly performed 
the office of interpreter. I learned the story 
on the following day from a lady who visited 
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the prince’s family and had heard it from his 


own mouth*. | 

A person infected with the plague should 
endeavour to remove from his mind all vain 
terrors and pusillanimous apprehensions. For 
in no disease 1s the agency of the imagina- 
tion more powerful to avert, or to induce, 
the greatest danger. I knew a lady who 
sickened immediately, and died with all the 
symptoms of the plague, on being informed, 
that a person, whom she had visited several 
days before, was dead of that disorder. The 
Turks, from temperance, from consequent 
robustness of constitution, and from firmness 
of mind, frequently escape after infection t. 


* There still hangs over this infamous transaction, the murder 
of the Mameluke deys, a cloud of mystery which time perhaps 
will dispel, Dr. Wittman’s journal exculpates the cafudan 
frasha from being the sole author of this treachery: it was done 
as he learned at Cairo, by order of the sultan. Certain it is, that 
the scheme was laid at Constantinople. On its failure, Mr. 
Straton, secretary of the British embassy at Constantinople, went 
to Egypt with a view to the reconciliation of the Turks and 
Mamelukes ; but the latter thwarted the intentions of the nego. 
Ciators, by privately quitting Giza, and removing, for greater 
safety, to Upper Egypt. (See Dr. Wittman’s travels, p. 381, 
383, 386, 394, 395.) 

‘4  Fortem posce animum, et mortis terrore carentem,” 
should be the advice of the physician to a patient attacked by the 
plague. Fear not only disposes the body to the influence of the 
contagion, but counteracts all the meane of cure. “ La crainw 
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In the Greek hospital, which is served by 


priests, the patient receives no assistance, 
unless from the consolations of religiqn. Vari- 
ous methods of treatment have been used 
with different success ; but no medicine, nor 
mode of treatment, has yet gained an esta- 
blished reputation. Busbeyuius’s physician, 
who indeed scems to have doubted of. the 
existence of the plague asa distinct disorder, 
considered scordion, or wild garlick, as @ 
sovereipn remedy, and applied it efficaciously 
as such. Mr. Baldwin recommended friction 
with oil, and an oiled shirt*. Dr. Valli, a 


et la contagion sont une méme chose, dit Vawhelmont. Gaubius 
met en doute si les peureux seuls ne sont pas exposés aux épi- 
démies.” (Pouqueville, voyage en Morée, &c. t. i, p. 402.) 
The particular example adduced by Dr. Pouqueville in confirma- 
tion of this theory (t.i, p. 417) I consider rather, as 2 pro- 
longation of his dedicatory epistle, than as an historical fact s 
although instances of such conduct, which the doctor challenges 
history to parallel, are so common in Turkey as to occur daily, 
and to pass unobserved. 

* « A copious and comfortable perspiration was the result of 
this frictieny”’—* Although I have to lament the failure of the 
oil in the cure of, the plague, in the case of Gunner Cowden the 
artilery-man, yet, I am induced to think it was useful in prevent- 
ing infection to the three men confined in the lazaretto tent.” 
(Dr. Wisman’s travels, p. 487, 488.) Mr. Jackson, in his 
history of the commerce of the Mediterranean (p. 64), says, 
that “ the codlies, or porters employed in the ail stores in the 
kingdom of Tunis, seldom eat any thing but bread and oil: they 
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Mastuan, who obtained a more intynate aes 
quaintance with the plague by inoculating 
himself, obgerved, that indigo operated as a 
preventive. Whatever researches, ‘hqweyer, 
are made, must come from foreigners, . The 
indifference of the Turks counteracts all ef- 
forts to subdue the plague, and there is no 
interference of the police, even to prevent 
the Greek priests of the hospital from con- 
tinuing the infamous trafhc of selling the 
clothes of the persons who have died under 
their care *, 

Europeans haye sometimes ascribed the 
frequent appearance of the plague to a neg- 
Ject of cleanliness, On the contrary | have 
always observed among the Turks the greatest 
attention to the performance -of this duty, 
aad am surprised tg find in the writings of 


smear themselves all over with oil, and their coat is always 
well soaked with it Though the plague frequently rages in Tu- 
nis in the most frightful manner, destroying many thousands of 
the inhabitants, yet there never was known an instance of any of 
the coolies being affected by it,”? 

* « Garlick, vinegar, opium, laudanum, : mercury, perfumes, 
and, according to some, wine and strong liquor, are preservar 
tives against the plague. Panadas, cordials, a light vegetallle 
diet, and a strict regimen are usually employed as the means of 
cure. Broth is pernicious, and bleeding is almost always fatal. 
The patient seldom suffers beyond the third or fourth day ; and 
out of an hundred infected persons, scarcely eight ér ten escape 
death.” (Tab. Gén. t. iv, p. 386.) 
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some respectable travellers, actusations of 
the contrary habit. ~ When attention to per- 
sonal cleanliness is- prescribed by religion, 
we do indeed observe, that; although the let- 
ter of the precept be not transgressed, it is 
seldom strictly complied with, according to 
the intention of the lawgtver. It is, how- 
ever, difficult to suppose, that the charge 
of filthiness can really attach to persons who 
wash their faces and limbs five times every 
day, and perform the ablution of the whole 
body once at least in every week*. In the 
interior of the Turkish houses the greatest 
attention is paid to cleanliness ; the chamber 
floors are carpeted, or covered with Egyptian 
matting ; and though it be a general custom 
to leave at the foot of the staircase the boots 
or sandals, so that the halls and galleries, are 
seldom soiled or dirtied, yet the floorings of 
the houses are regularly washed every week. 
A traveller (who it may be supposed has 
taken up the opinion too hastily, since he 
_ describes the habits of the Turks from the 
state of a muddy Thracian village in the 


* «Jt is however to be wished,” says D’Ohsson (t. iv, p. 
$82), “ that they would more frequently change their linen, and 
employ for some other parts of their dress only such stuffs as are 
vapable of being washed.” 
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‘winter season) concludes, that they live in 
the midst of filth, breathing the very mias- 
mata of the plague; and that the cause of 
this disease need not be sought for else- 
where than in their abominable negligence 
and nastiness*. A judgment so rash would 
seem scarcely to deserve the labour of con- 
futation, were it not, that the charge which 
it contains is implied in some degree by 
D’Ohbsson himself, who arranges his observa- 
tions respecting the plague under the head 
of “ cleanliness,” and it is more directly 
countenanced by his admitting the sugges- 
tion, that “in Thrace this epidemical scourge 
may derive its existence from the unwhole- 
some food and uncleanly habits of the peo- 
ple.” I can account for the seeming incon- 


* See Voyage 4 Constantinople, p, 143. 


+ After having asserted, that “rien n’égale leur attention, 
dans lun et J’autre sexe a se laver et a se baigner presque tons 
les jours, tant four satisfaire leur gout particulier que pour obéic 
a la loi des lustrations ;’?—that ‘‘ les maisons, les hdtels publics, 
les cafés, les boutiques, les magazins, les ateliers, les bains, &c, 
présentent par-tout un air de propreté ;” D’Ohsson expresses a 
natural astonishment, that Europeans should judge so unfavour- 
ably of the Ottomans as to attribute to their inattention to clean- 
liness the periodical return of the plague and other epidemical dis- 
tempers; and yet, in the very next page, the sentence occurs 
which I have inserted in the text. ‘Il n’entre pas dans le plan 
de notre travail, et les bornes de nos connoissasices ne nous le 
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gruity of D’Ohsson’s remarks in the chapter 
to which [ allude, only from the circumstance 
of his work having been prepared for publi- 
cation by a native Frenchman, who has in- 
corporated, in the general plan, opinions on 
this subject gathered from his own studies, 
without sufficiently attending to their inco- 
herency with the result of D’Ohsgon’s obser- 
yations*. 

If the cause of the plague could be accu- 
rately ascertained, reason and nature would 


permettent pas d’ailleurs, d’examiner si dans la Thrace cette 
funeste épidémie n’auroit pas four principe la mauvaise nourri- 
ture et la mal-propreté des habitans.” (See Tab. Gén. t. iv, 
p. 382, $83, 384.) 

* I have been informed, though I do not recollect by whem, 
that the unfortunate Rabaut de Saint-Etienne revised the ‘ Tar 
bleau général de "empire Othoman,’ He has indeed inscribed 
his name, as it were, in the preliminary discourse, where he par- 
ticularly alludes to the fayourite hypothesis of M. Bailly and him- 
self, the existence of that primitive people from whom the most 
ancient nations, whose memorials or whose names have been 
transmitted to the present age, collected the fragments of sci- 
ence, which it is probable themselves had not discovered, since 
they were unable to reconstruct them, and which their predeces- 
sors alone seem to have formed into a connected system. “On 
admire,” says the author of the Discours Préliminaire (whom 
no one that knows, can suspect to be, D’Ohsson), “ On admire 
les progrés rapides de |’Europe Chrétienne dans toutes les parties 
des sciences, Elle a répandu la lumiére sur les ages les plus re- 
culés de Pantiquité, dissipé les téncbres qui couvroient le berceau 
des auciens freuples ¢ &c.”? 
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point out the means of prevention and cure, 
The ancients, both Jews and Gentiles, cone’ 
fessed their ignorance of its origin, by calling 
jt “ the sacred malady,” and considering it 
as an emanation of the divine wrath. The 
modern Greeks call the plague thanatzke, 
‘s the deadly,” and the Turks, from an opi- 
nion, that its true name is an unlucky omen, 
more frequently call it mubarek, “ the pro. 
pitious,” from the same motive that the 
Greeks denominated the Furies Eumenides, a 
name of similar signification. Volney, though 
he knew no parts of the Turkish empire be- 
sides Egypt and Syria, asserts, -that Con- 
stantinople is the birth-place and principal 
seat of the plague, where it is perpetuated 
by the blind negligence of the Turks. But 
this opinion is controverted by the fact, that 
many of the French soldiers fell victims to 
the ravages of the plague during the period 
when Egypt remained in the power of the 
French, when its ports were blockaded, and 
all communication with ather nations was 
cut off; while Constantinople was at the 
same time, in a great measure, free fram the 
infection, The insalubriaus state of a coun- 
try and the impurity of the atmosphere ‘seem 
best to account for the existence, cr nitra- 
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duction, of the plague: but in inhabited 
countries, these physical evils are induced 
chiefly from moral causes. If the error of 
Agamemnon, the crime of a moment, drew 
down tpon the Grecian army the vengeance 
of Apollo; if the sin of David brought pesti- 
lence upon the innocent house of Israel; how 
much more must the despotism of the Turkish 
government, a system at which nature re- 
volts, excite the anger of heaven, and pro- 
voke the infliction of augmented evil! On 
every page of the Ottoman history 1s inscribed 
this instructive lesson, that not only the 
moral happiness of a nation is diminished, 
but even the sources of physical blessings are 
contaminated, in exact proportion to the in- 
justice of its political institutions. “ Gene- 
ral health,” says Raimond, “is inconsistent 
with extreme servitude.” Under a tyran- 
nical or vitiated government the culture of 
the earth is in a great degree neglected, the 
morasses are undrained, and the stagnant 
waters generate and diffuse corruption; the 
labour of the people is limited to procure 
only the necessary means of supporting ani- 
mal life; their food is insufficient and un- 
wholesome; their cottages are low and hu- 
mid; their habitations are lurking places, 
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chosen with ‘no regard to héalthiness of situa 
tion. It is in guch countries, that we find 
the plague and the leprosy, with all their 
horrible concomitants, raised to an eminence 
superior even to that of the tyrant, and sub- 
jecting alike to their sway the oppressor and 
the oppressed. In Greece, while its inha- 
bitants breathed freedom, the plague was 
transient or unknown. In Egypt, while wis- 
dom tempered the harshness of its laws, 
the wind of the desert blew only temporary 
destruction* ; and though the periodical in- 
undations of the-Nile covered the whole sur- 
face of its valley, yet human industry, sti- 
mulated and encouraged by a provident go- 
vernment, drew fatness from its luxunance, 
but averted the noxious effects of its exhala- 
tions. It has been calculated, that during 
the existence of the Roman republic, a mean 
period of twenty-one years elapsed between 
each return of those epidemical distempers, 
which, from their general diffusion over 
Italy and Europe, and their’ fatal conse- 
quences, may in some degree be denominated 


* « Seroitl hore de vraisemblance de dire que la peste est 
une émanation mortifére du vent de samnr.” (Pouquerille, t. i, 
p> 406, ) ji ‘. 
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pestilential. From Augustus Cesar to the 
year of Christ 1680, there were ninety-seven 
plagucs; but the mean interval between each 
is reduced to the term of seventeen years, 
Since that period, the progress of civilization 
among the states of Europe has re-established. 
' ordey in government, and opposed a barrier 
to epidemical disorders, The period in the 
history of Europe the most fertile in cala- 
mities, jies between the years 1060 and 1480, 
and is marked with thirty-two destructive 
plagues: their common interyal is twelve 
years. But jn the fourteenth century, the 
age when disorder and distress had attained 
their greatest height, Europe had been 
wasted with fourteen fatal and almost uni- 
versal plagues, Jn the two next succeeding 
centuries governments hegan to re-assume 
their vigour, and removed to a greater disz 
tance this common curse of the hyman race, 
the scourge of tyranny in governors, no less 
than of slavish submission in the pegple, In _ 
the seventeenth century the plague became 
still less frequent, until at length it has en- 
tirely disappeared from civilized and Chris- 
tian Europe: and if Europeans still possess 
wisdom and virtue sufficient to secyye their 
liberties on a solid basis, we may confidently. 
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hope, that its ravages will be eternall} re. 
moved from: our borders. May Englishmen 
at least, since Liberty has fixed her favourite 
resrdence in this happy island, still listen to 
her salutary admonitiens, and cherish, in‘its 
first principles, that vigour of mind and body’ 
which she alone can bestow. Hygeia -her-’ 
self is' but the handmaid of Liberty. The: 
sacrifice which she requires, the incense whose 
fragrance she most delights in, is the hap~ 
piness of her votaries; the gayety of youth, 
the temperate cheerfulness of manhood, and 
the serene comforts of declining life. It 1s 
Liberty alone, whose breath disperses the 
noxious-vapours, whose smile dispels conta- 
gion from the atmosphere, who spreads her 
plentaful table, and invites her children to 
that temperate luxury, that semi-epicurism 
which best contributes to habitual cheerful- 
ness, and is the acknowledged preventive of 
infection and disease*. 
Mourning, or any external expression of Mourning 

grief, is considered as a murmuring against 
the dispensations of Providence, and repro- 


* I am chiefly indebted to Raimond, as well for the facts as 
the reasoning respecting the origin of the plague. (See Fistoire 
de l’éléphantiasie, page 104, quoted by Dr, Pouqueville ia his F) 
chapter “+ De la peste,” t. i, p. 419.) - 
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bated. by law and custom. The mother, 
however, is allowed to lament the death of 
her son, and to mourn for three days; and 
though all restrain their feelings, and at most 
indulge in melancholy, yet they decorate 
the tombstones of their parents, their chil- 
dren, or their friends, with epitaphs which 
express their fondness and affection, the re- 
gret which they feel, and the disconsolate 
situation in which they are left. They di- 
vert their melancholy by prayers, and other 
acts of devotion, for the relief of the depart- 
ed soul; and are frequently seen kneeling- 
by the side of a new made grave, and per 
forming their pious supererogations*. 


® The prayer peculiarly consecrated to the burial service-of 
the Mahometans is as follows. ‘ Have mercy, O God, on the 
living and dead, the present and absent, the great and small, the 
males and females, among thy servants. May those to whom thou 
hast given life, live and die in the belief and profession of Islamism. 
May this thy servant deceased enjoy, through thy mercy, peace 
and rest. Pour upon him the blessings of thy grace and favour. 
Increase the merit of his good deeds if he be found in the number of 
the just, and blot out his iniquities if he have sinned before thee. 
Grant him, O God, peace and salvation; let him approach, and 
continually dwell before, thy eternal throne. Save him from the 
torments of the tomb, and the punishment of everlasting fire. 
Let him be numbered among the blessed in Paradise. Let his 
tomb be a place of refreshment and delight. Have mercy upos 
‘him, O thou whose attribute is mercy.” 
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the soul on its quitting the body, by almost me~ 
immediate interment, and never willingly de- 

fer the burial till the morrow of the decease*. 
Such precipitation must sometimes be pro- 
ductive of the most dreadful consequences ; 
and the evil is further extended by the prac- 

tice being imitated by the Jews, and by the 
Greek and Armenian Christians. 

The Turks conceal the body, during its 
passage to the place of interment, under a 
shell or coffin, called tabut, at the head of 
which is the turban, or muslin, denoting 
the rank, or sex, of the person. It 1s car- 
ried to the grave by the friends of the de- 
ceased ; a duty enjoined by the prophet, who 
has declared, that he who carries a dead body 
the space of forty paces, procures for him- 
self the expiation of a great sin. The graves 
are shallow, and the body is protected from 
the immediate pressure of the earth by thin 


« « Os ne doit pas différer la sépulture d’un fidéle décédé ; 
et cela en vertu de ces paroles divines: ‘ Hatez-vous d’inhumer 
vos morts, pour qu’ils puissent jouir aussitét de la béatitude éter- 
nelle, s’ils sont décédés dans la vert et dans Pélection ; et qu’au 
contraire, s’ils sont morts dans le vice et dans la réprobation, 
vous écartiez loin de vous des ames condamnées au feu de l’enfer.’” 
(Tab. Gén. t. ii, p. 298.) ; . 
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boards placed over it obliquely. The Grecks 
and Armenians carry the body through the 
streets dressed up in its preatest finery, and 
on the burying ground enfold it in a winding 
sheet. I have myself met a procession re- 
turning with the body of a Greek exposed on 
a bier, which, on the brink of the grave, 
had given signs of life; and I have heard of 
bodies being interred notwithstanding une- 
quivocal symptoms of animation. De Tott, 
with his usual levity and exaggeration, says, 
that “in the Turkish burying grounds the 
voices of some unhappy people have been 
heard from beneath; and they were left to 
perish for want of immediate relief, which 
was withheld that the fees of interment might 
not be restored.” 

The tomb-stone at the head of a man’s 
grave is erect, and decorated with a turban 
carved in stone, which distinguishes it fron 
that of a woman. The cemetery is a wood 


of cypresses, as a tree is planted near every 


new grave. All persons, except the sultan’s 

familtes and some few of high tank, are bu- 

ried without thie cities; and as a grave is 

never opened a second time, a vast tract of 

the country is occupied by the buryitp’ 

fields, among which one at the head of the 
6 
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harbour, supposed to contain the remains of 
Ayub, a companion of Mahomet, who fell 
in the first siege of Constantinople by the 
Arabs, and was esteemed a saint and martyr, 
is distinguished by a great number of elegant 
mausolea, turbé. Those on the Asiatic side 
of the Bosphorus are preferred by many per- 
sons, because the holy cities of Mecca, Me- 
dina, Jerusalem, and Damascus, are situated 
in that quarter of the world. 

The epitaphs contain the name and qua- 
lity of the deceased, the day of his death, 
and an exhortation to the passenger to re- 
peat the introductory chapter of the koran, 
fatithha: they represent death as the term 
of human misery, congratulate the deceased 
on his happiness, and compare his soul to 
a nightingale of paradise. ‘ May the Eter- 
nal deign to envelop his soul in a cloud of 
mercy and gladness, and cover his tomb with 
the brightness of divine hght.” On the 
tomb-stones of their children, the parents 
bewail their affliction, and complain, that 
death has plucked the rose from the garden 
of beauty, has torn the tender branch from 
the parent stock, and left a father anda mo- 
ther to consume the remainder of their lives 
in bitterness and wo. 
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Distribu- 


siege Tue Turks, in their families, allot certain 
Turkish APArtments to the women, which they dis- 
amie tinguish by the name of harem, a word sig- 
nifying a sacred retreat, a place of privacy 
and security, from which all men are ex- 
cluded except the master of the family. Ac- 
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cess is interdicted even to the nearest male 
rclations of the woman, except at seasons of 
public, or on occasions of private, rejoicing, 
when the father and father-in-law, the bro- , 
thers, and the uncles are admitted to offer 
their congratulations in a short and ceremo- 
nious visit*. The women in Turkey are thus 
strictly confined to the society of their own 
sex, and the very few males whom the law 
allows them to see with impunity. The 
apartments of the men are called selamlik, or ‘ 
apartments for the reception of visitors. 

The European, familiarized with the idea subjection 
of the natural equality of the sexes, looks ae 
with pity on the situation of the women 
throughout the Turkish empire, and almost 
the whole continent of Asia. Instead of 
being those associates of man by whom his 
affections are softened and his manners are 
refined, he sees them conyerted into the 


® « Fratribus quidem earum videndi facultas permittitur: at 
maritorum fratribus non item.” (Busbeq. Epist. iii, p. 121.) 

«“ Les plus proches parens, tels que les fréres, les oncles, les 
beaux-péres, n’y sont recus qu’a certaines é€poques de l’annéey 
c’est-a-dire, dans les deux fétes de deyram, et a l’occasion des 
noces, des couches, et de la circgncision des enfans.” (Tab. 
Gén. t. iv, p. 318.) 

+ The word Aarem signifies not only the women’s apartments, 
but also the female part of a Turkish family taken collectively. 
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“merest instruments of his will or of his ap-- 
petites. Controlled in all their inclinations, 
restrained in all their actions, watched over 
with indelicate observance, and forcibly con- 
strained to regulate their life and behaviour 
so as to obtain the partial, and fugitive fa- 
vour of an imperious, and perhaps a detested 
master; exposed to insult and caprice, to the. 
torment of jealousy, or the hopelessness of 
ungratified desire; in some instances, torn 
from their parents, from the guardians of 
their infancy and the companions of their 
youth, cut off from hopes innocently but 
imprudently indulged, exposed to sale like 
the inferior classes of animals, and fluctuat- 
ing, according to the caprice of their lord, 
between the situation of his servant or his 
mistress. In the most favourable point of 
view, the situation of the’ woman appears 
little to be envied: her husband, though 
constant in his affection, and dear to her 
from motives of gratitude and duty, is her 
only male acquaintance; and he must of ne- 
vessity be frequently absent. She cannot be 
seen abroad with him, nor he remain con-: 
stantly at home with her; his occupations or 
his amusements wil draw him from the list- 
less and unvaried scene of the harem; while 
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his wife, without any knowledge of literature 
or the arts, has no relief but in the duties 
of her household and family. The care of 
her person, more than personal comfort re- 
quires, must be irksome, since, however 
adorned, it can excite no other passion than 
envy in female bosoms. 

To an European lady, duties so exercised 
must appear painful, aud such pleasures in- 
sipid.. To drink coffee and eat sweetmeats, 
to play at chess and view the ludicrous move- 
ments of a puppet-show, to perform ablu- 
tions and repeat sct forms of prayer, would 
augment, instead of dissipating, the weari- 
someness of existence; and yet, from the 
earlicst period of history, the women of Asia 
have submitted, without a murmur, to these 
rigorous institutions ; and the same, or nearly 
the same system was established in Athens 
and in Rome, and subsisted until the dege- 
neracy of manners and the progress of luxu- 
ry had tarnished the glory, and sapped the 
foundations of these illustrious republics, 

It is an incontrovertible truth, that western ani their 

privil ges, 
Europe owes its hich refinement to the li- 
berty of women, and their consequent influ~ 
ence on public manners. But I by no means 


think, that the happiness of Asia would he 
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increased, or its virtue improved, by such 
an adoption of European customs. Nay | 
even suspect, that, if so important a change 
could be effected, the women themselves 
would find it only a small cause of congra- 
tulation. It must not be supposed, that the 
Turkish women are confined to their houses: 
on the contrary, women of all ranks indulge 
themselves in frequent parties abroad, on 
foot, in boats, or in carriages. At every 
public exhibition, at which women can with 


any propriety appear, they form the most 
numerous part of the spectators, and always 
occupy the most advantageous situation*. 


* « The ladies go in coaches to see the camp as eagerly as ours 
did to that of Hyde-park.’? (Lady M. W. Montagu’s letters, 
v. ii, p. 181.) 

The manners of the Orientals are so strict in every thing which 
regards the women that no information on this subject can be ob- 
tained by inquiries. It must be by experience and observation 
alone, that the historian can hope to obtain a glimpse of the 
Turkish economy. I would not advise the traveller to repeat the 
bold experiment of Mr. Gell, and explore, at an unseasonable 
hour and with some little infringement of the laws of hospitality, 
the secrets of the harem. The imitation of Ranger should I 
think be confined to our theatres: but, unless the observer pog- 
sess something of the “quidlibet audendi” of Europeans,’ he 
will be liable to fall into the same errors as D’Ohsson, who, bora 
a rayah, and educated in slavish principles, could never dare to 
fix his eyes upon a Turkish woman, or to divest himself of re- 
epect for the cudgel, the symbol of Turkish autherity. « Women 
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If the women are deprived of the society of 
the men, they suffer no more than the men 
do from want of intercourse with them. The 
marriccd. women are mistresses of all the do- 
mestic arrangements, are perfectly uncon- 
trolled in the selection of their female ac- 
quaintance, and in the choice of suitable 
amusements. The possessions of the wife, 
whether originally her own or the gift of her 
husband, are sacredly preserved as her exclu- 
sive property, and can upon no account be 
reclaimed by the husband, or be confiscated 
to the state, though the whole of his for- 
tune, and even his life, be doomed to for- 
feiture*. Instances have even occurred where 


of a certain rank,” he says (t. iv, p. $21), seldom appear in 
public : they even consider it as derogatory to their dignity to go 
abroad, unless they are obliged to do so by some indispensable 
necessity. One seldom meets any Turkish women in the streets, 
exccpt those of the inferior classes, and they are always closely 
veiled, observing the strictest circumspection, and never speaking 
to any person, even their nearest relations if they should chance tq 
meet them. It would be the height of indecency in a man to 
stop and gaze at them ; and if he should so far forget himself as 
to utter an equivocal expression, or take the least liberty, nothing 
could save him from the pursuit of the city-guards, or the resent- - 
ment of the people, who would beat him to death as a just pu- 
nishment for his temerity.” 


* « Upon the whole,”? says Lady M. W. Montagu (v. i, p. 
124), “ I look upon the Turkish women as the only free people 
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the husband, by making over a great part of 
his property to his wife in order to secure it 
from the grasp of power, has become depen- 
dent upon her for his very subsistence. The 
wife may bequeath by will the whole of her 
property, however acquired, without any re- 
straint or limitation. In case of her dying 
intestate, the law allots a certain proportion 
of her estate to the surviving husband, and 
regulates the disposal of the remainder among 
the relations of the deceased. 

If the wite have never been gratified with 
the assiduities and adulation of courtship and 
gallantry, she 1s however recompensed by the 
respect and attentions of her cluldren; for 
from the sovereign to the lowest subject, 
the name of mother is never mentioned but 
with reverence, and the warmest affectian 
is evinced in the discharge of the filial 


duties. 


in the empire: the yery divan pays respect to them, and the 
grand signor himself, when a pasha is executed, never violates 
the privileges of the Aarem (or women’s apartments), which re- 
mains unsearchcd, and entire to the widow. They are queens 
of their slaves, whom the husband has no permission so much as 
to look upon, except it be an old woman or two that his lady 
chooses :”’——* neither have they much to apprehend from the re- 
sentment of their husbands, those ladies that are rich having all 
the money in their own hands.” 
1 
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The duty of children towards their parenta 
is acknowledged and inculcated both by the 
precepts of the koran, and the example of 
Mahomet. In his early infancy the prophet 
was deprived of his father, his mother, and 
his grandfather; but one of the few miracles 
which he performed, was the calling of his mo- 
ther Emineh from the tomb, 1n order that she 
might believe in his mission, and be no lon- 
ger excluded from the enjoyment of para- 
dise*, “ The decree of Mahomet,’ says 
Gibbon, “ that, in the sale of captives, the 
mothers should never be separated from their 
children, may suspend or moderate the cen- 
sure of the historian.” 

Marriage is considered by the Turks mere- Martiage. 
ly as a civil contract. It derives its validity 
from the authority and registration of the 
cadi, or the magistrate of the district before 
whom it is solemnized, not however by the 
parties themselves, as neither the bride, nor 
any female, attends at the ceremony: the 
deed is executed by proxics, and signed by 
witnesses, who are usually the nearest rela- 
tions of the two families, the imam of the 


* See Tab. Gén. t. i, p- 199. 
+ See Rom. hist. v. ix, p. 323. 
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parish, and a few friends of the parties. The 
presence of the zmam, or priest, is essential 
in no other respect; though, in order to 
give additional solemnity to the ceremony, 
he is generally employed to pronounce a nup- 
tial benediction on the new married couple. 
The contract of marriage, which is drawn up 
with due formality, contains a stipulation of 
the dowery to be settled on the wife, in the 
event of her surviving her husband or being 
repudiated by him; but to which she for- 
feits her claim by soliciting a divorce. The 
contract also contains an account of the mar- 
riage portion and other property belonging 
to the wife, which, in case of her death or 
separation, must be restored or accounted 
for agreeably to the inventory. Marriage 
differs from concubinage only in this stipula- 
tion of a dowery, or settlement: and the 
privilege which it confers on the woman, 1s 
only the establishment of her exclusive claim 
to the caresses of her husband on the even- 
ing of djumm ’a guiun. If this duty be 
complicd with, his irregularity at other times 
is not legally a ground of complaint*. The 


* Djumm’a guiun is the name of the day which commences 
at sunset on T’hursday, and ends at the same hour on Friday. 
‘© Una nox singulis hebdomadibus diei Veneris apud eos festi, 
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children of the bondwoman and the free are 
equally legitimate*. In addition to marriagé 
and concubinage, there is another peculiar 
mode of cohabitation in Turkey, which is 
seldom practised: this is called kapin, and 
is a contract obligatory on the parties for a 
limited time, fixing the period of their union 
and the conditions of their separation, and 
recognizing the duties to be performed by 
the father towards the children. 

Polygamy and divorce are authorized by 
the law of Mahomet; but the Turks, with- 
out much speculative reasoning on the sub- 


uxori reservatur, qua sine querela defraudare eam maritus non 
potest ; cztere noctes ejus arbitrii sunt.” (Busbeq. Epist. il, 
p- 122.) 

Dr. Johnson’s Irene, who proposed, when she should be 
queen, to restore the splendour of the cities, rebuild the palaces, 
and even authonze the public exercise of the religion, of the 
Greeks, was not aware of the very limited portion of authority 
to be conferred upon her by her marriage with the sultan. 

* « There are many among the Turks,” says D’Ohsson (t. 
iv, p. 343), “who prefer the society of their female slaves to the 
restraints of matrimony. In Europe these women are impro- 
perly tergaed concubines, since thei: connexion with their masters 
is permitted, and their children aie no less legitimate than those 
of the wife.” J know not whether the circumstances mentioned 
by D’Ohsson will be considered as sufficient to remove all slur or 
reproach from the character of these ladies, and I cannot suppose, 
that he attaches the same ideas to his words as Europeans usually 
do, when he asserts (p. 346), that “to live with a mistress ig 
an irregularity unknown among Mahometans.” 


Polygamy 


- 


and divorce. 
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ject, seldom resort in practice to institutions 
so injurious to the interests of, society. In 
instances of polygamy al] the wives are either 
purchased slaves or women of an inferior 
condition to the husband, and they rank in 
estimation according to the number, or the 
sex, of their children; but if a man have 
married a woman of equal rank. with himself, 
she constantly retains her dignity; and if 
she admit of rivals, which is frequently 
guarded against by the marriage contract, 
they either have a separate and inferior esta- 
blishment in the same harem, or live with 
her as her: servants *. 

Divorces seldom take place ; incompati- 
bility of temper is the less felt as the parties 
do not from custom dive much together. The 
usual, and only allowable, cause for divorce 
in our country would meet with severer 
reprobation in Turkey, and the marriage 
would be dissolved by the death of the party 
offending |. The husband who inflicts the 


* « Lorsque le harem est composé de plusieurs femmes, cha- 
¢une a sa table particuliére, attendu que, dans l’économie domes= 
tique, tout est absolument distinct et séparé entre elles. Cet 
ordre étoit nécessaire pour éviter les tristes effets de la jalousie et 
de la rivalité. I] est peu d’exemples que deux femmes vivent 
ensemble.” (Tab. Gén. t. iv, p. 31 ) 

+ “ Si invenirem hominem aliquem cum mea uxore, certe oc 
ciderim cum gladio absque ulla misericordia—Id cum relatum 
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punishment of instant death on his inconstant 
wife, is not only held innocent by the law, - 
but may even found his claim to the inheri- 
tance of her property on the murder which 
he himself has committed. Mercy and for- 
giveness are, however, recommended by the 
example of the prophet. His favourite wife 
Aisché or Ayesha (between whose age and that 
of Mahomet there was indeed a disparity of 
forty years) inconsiderately stepped from the 
litter in which she usually followed her hus- 
band in his military expeditions, and ab- 
sented herself for a moment in a neighbour- 
ing wood. Neither the venerable character 
of her husband, nor the purity.of her own 
imtentions could preserve her conduct from 
calumny. The prophet divorced her on his 
return to Medina, but aftcr a few days, re- 
admitted her to his embraces, on being as- 
sured of her innocence by a divine revela- 
tion, ayeth. The heretical Persians still per- 
sist in traducing her reputation; but the 
Turks religiously reject the insinuation, that 
her fond husband was only duped into the 
disbelief of her infidelity. 


fuisset legato Dei Mahumeto, dixit, cur admiramini de zelotypia 
Saad? Ego sum magis zelotypus quam Saad, et Deus majorem 
zélotypiam habet quam ego.” (Maracci, p. 66.) 
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Sterility, which entails more disgrace 
amoung the Turks than with us, is the chief 
cause of divorces. The wife too, if she have 
cause to complain either of neglect of conju- 
gal duties, or of the want of the necessaries 
_ of life, or of the commission or apprehension 
of violence, may appeal to the law and ob- 
tain a divorce*. The husband who has for- 
mally repudiated his wife, carmot take her 


* «In causis quibus divortium mulieribus permissum hz con- 
tinentur : si mariti debitis eas alimentis fraudent ; item si preter 
nature prescriptum (quod nefas Turcis familiare) eis abuti co- 
nentur. T'unc ad judicem profecte se non posse diutius apud 
maritum manere testantur: judice causam querente, nihil re- 
spondent, sed exutum pede calccum invertunt. Id judici abom!- 
nandz vencris indicium est.’’? (Busbeq. Epist. iii, p. 122.) The 
censure contained in this passage, which I believe to be false or 
at least to be much exaggerated, 1s considerably extenuated by 
the explanation which the Chevalier d’Arvieux gives of the 
method adopted by women to announce to the magistrate their 
dislike of their husbands, or their dissatisfaction with his con- 
duct. Baron Busbeck’s authority is of less weight, as he de- 
rived his information chiefly from his interpreters ; whereas the 
Chevalier d’Arvieux was intimately acquainted both with the 
language and the manners of the Turks. ‘+ Lorsque les femmes 
ne sont pas contentes de leurs maris, et qu’elles demandent la 
dissolution de leur marriage, elles vont trouver le cads Vaudience 
tenant; elles déchaussent un de leurs souliers, et le renversent 
le dessus dessous, pour marquer ce qu’elles n’oseroient dire, Le 
cadi envoye aussitét chercher le mari, il entend les raisons de 
part et d’autre, et si la femme persiste 4 demander la dissolution 
du marriage, il la condamne 4 perdre sa dot, rompt le contrat 
de marriage, et lui permet de chercher ur autre mari.” (Mes 
moires, t.i, p. &t9.) 
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again until she have been ‘remarried and 
again divorced*; The law not only justifies 
whatever means a woman may adopt to pre- 
serve herself from shame or injury, but even 
commands her to employ poison, if it be 
necessary, in order to protect her honour 
from violence. The same privilege is ex- 
tended to the wife, who, after having been 
separated from her husband by the ceremony 
of divorce, finds herself compelled to resist 
his usurpation of the privileges which he has 
renounced. 

Mahomet himself, a man of warm imagi- peak 
nation, disposed to enthusiasm which neces- fhe bus. 
sarily heightens the passions, and naturally ** 
a lover of women, did not deprive them of 
their due rank and honour, either in civil 
society, or in the delights of paradise. The 
koran expressly declares, that in the future 
distribution of rewards and punishments God 
will make no distinction of sexes; but the 
prophet does not insult the modesty of wo- 
men by unveiling to their imagination a para- 
dise of sensual bliss. The dangerous secret 


* See in the memoirs of the chevalier d’Arvieux (t.i, p. 453), 
a curious and well-authenticated instance of the enforcement of 
this law, with its peculiar conditions and extraordinary cere- 
monies. 
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was left to be divulged in modern times, and 
the grave Montesquieu has exhibited, in his 
description of the female elysium, all the 
aids and instruments of luxury. A meadow 
of lively verdure, enamelled with beautiful 
flowers, first receives the victim who has 
escaped from an earthly harem; a rivulet 
meanders through the midst, the birds war- 
ble in the surrounding groves, and a superb 
palace, placed in a magnificent garden, ter- 
minates the prospect, and contains within 
its walls the company of celestial youths 
whose occupation through eternity is only to 
contribute to her amusement*. 

Mahomet, knowing the influence of women 
over men, exhorted his followers not to marry 
unconverted polytheists} ; but he provided 
for the connubial happiness of the female be- 
lievers by impressing on the husband the 
sanctity of the conjugal embrace, and the 
sin of neglecting it. The man is reminded 
of the necessity of performing this sacred 


* Lettres Persannes, lettre cxli. ‘ Je vous demande grace, 
leur disoit Zuléma, car je vois bien que vour étes gens 4 n’en 
demander jamais.”’ 

+ Mussulmans are strictly prohibited from forming alliances 
with idolaters. The faithful may marry Jewish or Christian 
women, and their children must be Mussulmans ; but the female 
believer is forbidden to unite herself with an infidel. 
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duty by the comparison which is drawn bes 
tween it and our daily and necessary occupa- 
tions. ‘* Your wives, says the writer of the 
koran, “are as your garments ;” garments not 
to be laid aside even in the month of rama- 
zan, the season of fasting and penitence: 
and, in another passage, ‘‘ your wives are 
your tillage, labour therein for the good of 
your souls*.” The wives are enjoined to 
honour their husbands; but the husband is 
instructed to return the honour, diminished 
however by one degree, a gradation not very 
easily to be ascertained. The harsh measure 
of divorce is recommended to be tempered 
by the gentlest mode of execution, and to 
be softened by benefits and presents. What- 
ever has been given to the wives they retain; 
and after waiting the legal period of four 
months, or a longer period of convention 
during which their maintenance is provided 


* « Voila des préceptes qui rendent la vie d’un véritable Musul- 
man bien laboriewse. Celui qui a les quatre femmes établies par 
la loi et seulement autant de concubines, ou d’esclaves, ne doit-il 
pas étre accablé de tant de vétemens?’’ (Lett. Pers. lettre 
CXiv. ) 

«< Non é cosa, che non tentino pel fomite alla libidine, valen- 
dosi fuor di misura d’ogni rimedio violento, che 4 quell’ intento 
non giova; e pregiudica alla salute.” (Marsigli, stato mili. 
dell’ imp. Ottom, t. i, p $7.) 
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for, they are at liberty. to, seek for a more 
seduloug, or less capricious, partner. . + 

Hume supposes, that the Asiatic manners 
are destructive of social intercourse, and that 
no one dares introduce a friend to his house 
or table, lest he should bring home a rival ; 
but in this he is mistaken. The household 
establishments are separate and unconnected ; 
and the Turk, like Hume’s epicurean, quits 
the conversation of his friends and the plea- 
sures of the table for the company of his 
wife or mistress, in a distinct suite of apart- 
ments, 

An incorrect and humiliating idea is con- 
veyed, though perhaps unintentionally, of 
the Turkish harem, by the assertion, that 
‘“‘ females among the Turks lead a gregarious 
life, and are associated together in small 
apartments *.” A numerous harem can how- 
ever be collected only in the palaces of the 
richest and greatest of the Turks, and what- 
ever privations, in other respects, the women 
may suffer, they are certainly not huddled 
together as a flock, nor penned up in small 
apartments. 

In a Turkish house there are no chambers 
exclusively appropriated as bed rooms: the 


* Dallaway, Constant. ancient and modern, p. 107. 
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usual way .of sleeping is on a light mattress; 
which is spread on the sopkha or in the mid-« 
dle of the chamber, and sometimes in the 
gallery, according -to the season ofthe year 
and the temperature of the weather. Neither 
men nor, women lie down completely un 
dressed, but have night-dresses, resembling, 
except in the inferior quality of the mate- 
rials, the under-clothes which they wear in 
the day. The bed-furniture, which in its 
greatest perfection consists but of a quilted 
coverlet, a sheet, and a pillow, is laid up 
during the day m a closet or press, with 
which every chamber is provided. Every 
room in a Turkish house serves for every 
purpose ; and the furniture, in all, differs 
only in fineness of quality or richness of or- 
nament. The sopha extends round three 
sideg of the chamber on a frame raised a few 
inches from the floor. The minder, or mat- 
tresses, as well as the cushions, are stuffed 
with wool, and smaller cushions for the more 
distinguished guests are filled with cotton. 
The macat, or covering, is of woollen or silk 
stuff, bordered with a deep fringe, and the 
cushions are of velvet, or of gold and silver 
tissue. The floor is covered, according to 
the season, with carpets or Egyptian mat- 
R 2 
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ting, except a small part near the entrance, 
where the papuches, or slippers, are put off. 
The use of chairs and tables is almost unknown. 

The dinner is served up on a _ large 
circular tray of copper, tinned, which is 
placed on a low stool, at a corner of the 
sopha, and the guests sit round it cross- 
legged, the youngest or least honourable 
sitting on cushions placed on the floor. 
The service is conducted with great sim- 
plicity. The dishes are brought to table 
singly, and succeed each other, sometimes 
to the number of twenty or thirty, with such 
celerity as to allow little time for selection 
or indulgence. Instead of a table cloth a 
long napkin is spread over the knees of the 
guests. The chief of the family serves him- 
self with the fingers of his mght hand, and 
invites the company to follow his example. 
They make no use of plates, nor even of 
knives and forks. Mahomet severely in- 
veighs against luxury or expense in the table _ 
furniture. ‘ Verily,” he says, “ the fire of 
hell will roar hke the lowings of a camel in 
the bellies of those who eat and drink from 


vessels of gold or silver *.” 


* See Tab. Gen. t. iv, p- 103. 
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In the ladies apartments the tanndur usu- 
‘ally occupies the corner of the sopha during 
the winter months, and besides being used 
for warmth, answers all the purposes of a table 
and a toilette. The ¢anndur is in the form of 
a table, of the height of two or three feet, 
with a bottom on which is placed a chafing 
dish of earthenware or copper, containing a 
small quantity of hot ashes. The company 
sit around it, with their legs under the carpet 
or quilted coverlet which is thrown oyer it. 
D’Ohsson supposes, that European ladies 
would willingly adopt it, and would experi- 
ence less inconvenience from the moderate 
heat of the tanndur than from the brisk ac- 
tion of the chimney-fire. Olivier, who was 
at Pera in the year 1794 when the French 
were separated from “ la bonne société,” de- 
scribes the abuses of this utensil in the fami- 
lies of the inferior Greeks and Franks. I be- 
lieve, that this singular invention 1s peculiar 
to Constantinople and its neighbourhood, as 
the use of it does not extend beyond the 
sea-coast of Asia Minor, nor to the northward 
beyond the Danube. Its heat, which is confined 
under the coverlets, is moderate and agreeable ; 
but being unequally diffused, and directed 
chiefly to the legs and feet, besides injuri- 
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ously ‘affecting those parts, disposes the body 
more easily to catch cold. In most houses 
there is no chimney except in the kitclien. 
Persons of rank or property easily brave 
the severity of the winter in their spacious 
apartments, wrapt up in the most costly 
and comfortable furs: sometimes a chafing 
dish, called mangal, is placed in the cen~ 
tre of the chamber; but the use of the 
tanndur is general in the boudoirs of the 
harem *, 

Smoking is an universal custom in the 
Turkish harem, but Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu prudently excludes so disgusting- 
ing a particular from her portrait of the 
Turkish ladies. I cannot assert trom experi- 
ence, that the most offensive consequence of 
this custom is corrected by the chewing of 
mastic, which, it 1s supposed, whitens and 
preserves the teeth, aud by stimulating the 
salival glands, assists digestion. Coffee and 
confections, which in Turkey are delicious, 
are taken as elegant and necessary refresh- 
ments, and are always presented to visitors. 
Sherbet and perfumes are more ceremoni- 


* See Lady M, W. Montagu’s letters, v. ii, p. 219, Tabs 
Gén. t. iv, p. 175, Olivier’s travels, v. i, p. 149, 
] 
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eusly introduced, as denoting greater re- 
spect *, 


The more elegant occupations of the harem cecupa- 


are working in embroidery, and superintend- 
ing the education of young ladies, who are 
taught to express themselves with the greatest 
purity and correctness of language, to read, 
and to write a neat and legible hand. ‘These 
qualifications are indispensable to the educa- 
tion of a lady of fashion ; and singing, danc- 
ing and music, are also considered as polite 


* Dr. Dallaway visited the palace of Bey-han Sultan on the 
European shore of the Bosphoius, “ wheie,’’ he says (p. 140), 
“a confection of exquisite favour was offered, culled the conserve 
of rubies, as well fiom the richness of the other ingredients, as 
that founded rubies were a part of the composition. So capri- 
cious are their preparations in the confectionary ait”? ‘The fact, 
since Dr. Dallaway asserts it, cannot be called in question ; but 
we must surely admire the dura ilia of the delicatesultana. D’Ohs- 
son (Tab. Gén. t. iv, p. 73) mentions a similar composition, 
djewahir -madjouny, electuary of precious stones: but 1 am so 
incredulous as to suppose, that both these gentlem.n have been 
misled by a sounding name. I indeed discover, from the writ- 
ings of the Christian historians of the “Ottoman empire, that 
pounded diamonds have sometimes been made use of by the sul- 
tans; for it is related, that Selim the First administered a dose 
of this confection to his father, by the hands of a Jewish physi- 
cian whose head he immediately caused to be cut orf, and so efh- 
cac:ous was this preparation in the confectionuy art that Bajazet 
died on the road before he could reach Demotica, the place of 
his banishment. (See D’Herbelot, bibliothéque Orientale, 
p- 801.) 2 
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accomplishments. Whether their dances be 
of the same character as those of the pro- 
fessed actresses, | cannot pretend to deter- 
mine: they certainly are not all go, and I 
should think they rather resemble the ro- 
maika, or choral dances of the Greek woe 
men *, 
anicharac- = Such are the studies and qualifications of 
Turkish young ladies of the superior ranks, whose 
leisure and fortune enable them to acquire 
those elegant arts which constitute the disr 
tinguishing characteristics of polished  so- 
ciety, or render them delightful companions 
in retirement. They are also most carefully 
instructed in the decorum of manners and 
every thing belonging to the dignity of their 
rank in life, as well as in those arts which 
add poignancy to their personal attractions., 
The amiable character of their sex is not 
perverted by their institutions; and if their 
soft and voluptuous caresses excite desire, 
the flame is cherished and refined by their 
native delicacy, their gentleness, their mo- 
desty, and engaging sensibility. They are 
* The account here given differs corisiderably fiom that of the 
Chevalier D’Ohsson (See Tab. Gén. t. iv, p. 333). But as I 
have it from persons engaged to give lessons to young ladies in 


the empress-dowager’s palace, I think there can be no reason to 
doubt the veracity of it, 
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endeared to their husbands by the exercise 
of all the conjugal and parental duties, and 
the charm which they diffuse over every cir- 
eumstance and change of life. Can we refuse 
them the virtues of compassion and humanity, 
when Denon tells us, that, during the insur- 
rection at Cairo, an old lady in the neigh- 
bourhood, in spite of national resentment and 
religious prejudices, offered her harem to a 
number of Frenchmen as an asylum against 
the fury of the populace*? Or can any thing 
more excite our admiration of the Turkish 
women than the heroic behaviour of those 
who survived the storming of Oczakow? It 
was on the festival of Saint Nicholas in the 
month of December, in a winter unusually 
severe, that about four hundred Turkish wo- 
men were put under the superintendance of 
Mr. Eton, and huddled together under tents, 
though it froze exceedingly hard, and they 
suffered dreadfully from cold and nakedness. 
‘“‘ I observed,” says Mr. Eton, “* that there 
remained a perfect silence among them: not 
one woman weeping or lamenting, at least 
loudly, though every one perhaps had lost a 
parent, a child, or a husband +.” 

* Denon, voyage dans la basse et la haute Egypte, t. i, p. 205. 


t See Survey of the Turkish empire, p. 120. Pnince Po- 
temkin, according to Mr. Eton (p. 118), was a very humane 
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In the early state of Turkish society, winle 
the men were employed in the labours of the 
field or the exercise of the chace, the womer 
were devoted exclusively to domestic occu* 


pations. The same habits of separation con- 
tinued, when their modes of life, mm othet 


"h 


man: but has Mr. Eton himself a correct idea of humanity, wheg 
he tells us, that this humane man “ might have taken the fortress 
on the first of July, but purposely protracted the siege, though 
he saw his own troops perishing from the excess of the cold 
(Pref. p. xiii.) ot ‘ 

«As I spoke Turkish,”’ says Mr. Eton, “ I had the guard 
of that post, and the superintendance of the women that night.” 
Here is a strong and positive assertion, on the accuracy of which 
must depend our confidence in Mr. Eton’s qualifications, and our 
belief in the general correctness of his statements. Now Mr. 
Eton relates, that, when the Russian officers came to distribute 
the prisoners in different parts, some Turks objected to the sepa- 
ration of friends and relations, but several of the women said to 
the Turks, /et them do as they will, they are our masters now, 
«¢ In the two first words,” says Mr. Eton (p 118), “ they ex- 
pressed the same notion of their superiority as the men had done, 
but the remainder of the sentence is not uncharacteristic of 
Turkish women in general.” What Mr. Eton really means by 
this sly insinuation, he alone can explain, I shall confine myself 
te a philological remark. The Turkish verbs are not conjugated, 
as ours, by means of auxiliaries: the two first wards are no 
more expressed in Turkish, in the phrase * Jet them do,” than 
they are in Latin. £¢sin/er is the third person plural of the im- 
perative of the verb efmek (to do): and I think it would puzzle 
Mr. Eton to point ont in which of the three component syllables 
of this word he was able to detect that expression of supe- 
riority, at which himself and the humane Russiané were so much 
offended. 
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respects, ‘were changed: and the precepts of 
their new religion defined with rigour the 
duties to be observed by either sex. But 
the precautions used in Turkey to conceal 
the women from the public view, whether 
the custom originated with themselves or was 
ddopted from other nations, are less to be 
attributed to jealousy and suspicion than to 
respect for the persons, and reverence for 
the modesty, of women; and they are per- 
haps to be considered as an homage to fe- 
male beauty, which the Turks think that no 
man can behold with physical indifference, 
or with mental purity. In their houses the 
women are screened from intrusive curiosity ; 
and their dress, when abroad, without any 
pretensions to elegance, muifles their bodies, 
and seems purposely designed for conceal- 
ment. The thin covering of muslin which 
veils only a part of their faces, leaves them, 
however, perfectly free to observe the per- 
sons of the men. If jealousy dictated such 
a disguise, it could not more effectually have 
defeated its own purposes: for the spirit of 
intrigue could scarcely suggest a more happy 
expedient to elude vigilance, and to deceive, 
without alarming, suspicion. The means of 
preventing indiscretion by watching over the 
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conduct of the women must necessarily be 
limited to the idle, or the rich; so that, if 
there be equal virtue in Turkey as in Chris- 
tendom, there is at least equal merit. 

inquiry «¢ — Ina general survey of the Turkish empire, 

rr there are perhaps as few unmarried persons 

rages, of either sex as in other countries; so that 
the seclusion of women does not appear to 
operate as an impediment to matrimony: for 
though ambitious men defer their domestic 
establishments till they have advanced or se- 
cured their fortunes, yet the husbandman, 
the artisan and the tradesman, generally con- 
tract marriage as a preliminary to their set- 
tling themselves in business. Indeed it would 
not be allowed to an unmarried man, or 
which is considered as the same thing, to a 
person who has no woman in his family, to 
keep a house and an independent establish- 
ment in Constantinople. The evil then ex- 
tends no further than to restrain girls from 
general conversation, and to confine the at- 
tention of wives to their conjugal duties. It 
cannot by any means be complained of as a 
hardship upon the women, or as a favour to 
the other sex. 

ayitect- “The morality of Turkish women,” says 

Me ett Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, “ is as with 


gal duties, 


us, and they do not commit one crime 
the less for not being Christians:” but in- 
trigues, except among the indigent who are 
not overlooked by servants or duennas, -are 
attended with obstacles not easily surmount- 
ed*. Some authors mention the bath asa 
rendezvous of lovers, but I do not hesitate to 
assert, that no assignation was ever made at 
a public bath}. Others mention Jewesses 
and Armenian women as the conductors of 
intrigues, and they allege, that correspon- 
dence is carried on between the lovers by 
means of the flowers of a nosegay. Such 
means are indeed possible, and so are a thou- 
sand others, which have been, and no doubt 


* < On voit qu’il est presque impossible aux femmes de man- 
quer aux lois de la décence et de la pudeur, si naturelles d’ailleurs 
a leur sexe—Tooutes les croisées de leurs appartemens qui donnent 
au-dehors ou sur la cowr de la maison, sont garnies de ce qu’on 
appelle ailleurs si improprement des jalousies. Veulent-elles aller 
au bain public, voir leurs parentes, faire des emplettes, ou se pro- 
mener, elles sont toujours accompagnées des autres dames de Ig 
maison, suivies de leurs esclaves et gardées par des eunuques, ou 
par des domestiques spécialement préposés pour cet objet. Ex- 
cepté celles qui sont avancées en age, aucune ne peut aller a la 
mosquée: d’accord avec les meeurs, la loi les en dispense.” (Tab. 
Gén, t. iv, p. 320.) 

+ This mistake, I apprehend, may be traced to a defective 
quotation from Busbequius, who says (Epist. iii, p. 123), “ mu- 
lieres inter ge amant, conciliatrices vero nefariorum amorum sunt 
balnez.”” 
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bation, and misconduct is censured with un- 
relenting severity. 

We are told, that pleasure is the chief 
duty of Turkish wives: and it may be true 
of the wives of the voluptuous; yet even 
these show at least so much reverence to 
their children and their families as to con- 
ceal from observation the working of the 
passions, and sacrifice so little duty that few 
mothers neglect the care of their infants*. 
Those who have observed them in their 
families, acknowledge, that their highest 
pleasures are the caresses of an infant whom 
they nourish with their milk. Mahomet 
himself is never more amiable than when he 
enforces this pleasing duty. ‘“ The kiss 
given by an infant to its mother equals in 
sweetness that which we shall imprint on the 
threshold of paradise.” The harem is indeed 
susceptible of voluptuousness. Lady M. W. 
Montagu has described it with accuracy, 
though not without enthusiasmy; but the 


* « Toutes les méres, en général, sans en excepter les sul- 
tanés, nourissent ellee-mémes leurs enfans.” (Tab. Gén, t. iv, 
p- 331.) 

t See a description of Lady Mary’s visit to Fatima, in her 
letter written from Adrianople to the Countess of Mar (v. ii, p. 
168). I could not help thinking I had been sometime in Maho« 
met’s paradise, so much was I charmed with what I had geen.” 
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president Moritesquieu has heightened its‘éti- 
joyments with all the -glow of a heated tmd- 


gination®. ‘We must however acknowledge, 
: {{ 


* See Lettres Persannes, lettre iii. —* Zachi a Usbek.*? 

«< Jerrois d’appartemens en appartemens, te cHerchant toujours, 
et ne te trouvant jamais ; mais rencontrant par-tout un cruel sou- 
venir de ma félicité passée. Tantét je me voyois en ce lieu ou, 
pour la premiere fois de ma vie, je te regus dans mes bras; tantdt 
dans celui ot tu décidag cette fameuse querelle entre tes femmes. 
Chacune de nous se prétendoit supérieufe aux autres en beauté : 
nous nous présentames devant toi, aprés avoir épuisé tout ce que 
imagination peut fournir de parures et d’ornemens: tu vis avec 
plaisir les miracles de notre art ; tu admiras jusqu’ou nous avoit 
emportées ]’ardeur de te plaire. Mais tu fis bientét céder ces 
charmes emprunt(s a des graces plus naturelles; tu détruisis tout 
notre ouvrage: il fallut nous dépouiller de ces ornemens, qui 
t’(toient devenus incommodes; il fallut parditre a ta vue dans la 
simplicité de la nature. Je comptay pour rien la pudeur ; je ne 
pensai qu’a ma gloire, Heureux Usbek! que de charmes furent 
étalés a tes yeux! Nous te vimes long-temps errer d’enchantemensen 
enchantemens; ton ame incertaine demeuralong-temps sans se fixer 5 
chaque grace nouvelle te demandoit un tribut: nous filmes en un 
moment toutes couvertes de tes baisers: tu portas tes curieux re- 
gards dans les lieux les plus secrets; tu nous fig passer, en un 
instant, dans mille situations différentes; toujours de nouveaux 
commandemens, et une obéissance toujours nouvelle. Je te 
ltavoue, Usbek, une passion encore plus vive que l’ambition me 
fit souhaiter de te plaire. Je me vis insensiblement devenir la 
maitresse de ton coeur: tu me pris, tu me quittas; tu revins & 
moi, et je sus te retenir: le triomphe fut tout pour moi, et le 
désespoir pour mes rivales: il nous sembla que nous fussions seuls 
dans le monde; tout ce qui nous entouroit ne fut plus digne de 
nous occuper. Piiit au ciel que mes rivales eussent eu le courage 
de rester témoins de toutes les marques d’amour. que je.regue de 
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that its pleasures admit of, degrees; or we 
must doubt the bold assertion of De Tott, 
that “ Turkish women contribute but little 
to the pleasures of their possessor, whom the 
harem inspires only with disgust*.” Mr. 
Eton asserts, that ‘‘ the husband regards 
his wives only as the instruments of his plea- 
sures, and seeks their society with no other 
view.” But can the heart of the Turk be sup- 
posed to deviate so far from the usual course 
of human nature as not to be susceptible of 
the endearments of which marriage is the 
source? With whatever view, or under the 
influence of whatever passion, he’ may have 
formed his harem, the various affections 
must have their turn: the husband, the fa- 
ther, and the frend, must succeed to the 
lover, and from these social affections must 
spring, in due order, the high and_ noble 
passions which Mr. Eton justly attributes 
to the influence of female society, but of 
which he denies the existence in the Turkish 
nation. 


wi! Si elles avoient bien vu mes transports, elles auroient seoti 
Ja différence qu’il y ade mon amour au leur; elles auroient vu que, 
aiclles pouvoient dieputer avec moi de charmes, elles ne pouvoieat 
pas disputer de sensibilité.” 

* See Memoirs, preliminary discourse, p. XXiit. 
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: “ The women,” it.is;rashly asserted, ran» 
not be desiwwable companions te 'the man; bex 
cause: they have.ne cultivation of mind, .and 
are stupid and solitary*!” But the educa 
tion of wbmen!of-every: rank 1s, at least, 
suitable to the manners of that particulat 
state of ‘society in which they move; and 
leaves them: no inferionty with respect to 
their husbands. We do wrong to expect 
among women of the lower classes much usex 
ful or ornamental knowledge; but though 
the fleeting amages of daily occurrences alone 
occupy their reflection, yet their domestic 
and family concerns are discussed with no 
less interest by their husbands than by them- 
selves. ‘It must be confessed,” says the 
Chevalier d’Ohsson, “ that the way of life of 
the Mahometan women, estimable as it makes 
them in the eyes of their husbands and dear 
to their families, deprives them, however, of 
the means of acquiring those qualificatrons 
which heighten the personal and mental at 
tractions. But notwithstanding the few ad- 
vantages which they derive from education, 
nature abundantly compensates for the neg-« 
lect.. The Turkish women seem to inherit 


* See Survay of the Turkish empire, p. 242, 
$2 
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acuteness of discernment, and -delicacy of 
taste'and judgment.. Their deportment and 
maanners are, graceful and amiable, their con- 
versation chaste and’ unaffected.:. I have oc- 
casionally met with ladies of quality at the 
hotels of the ministers or magistrates, and J 
have admired the purity of their language, 
their easy elocution, the refinement of their 
thoughts, the nobleness of their style, and 
the grace which accompanied the words and 
actions™.”’ 

The Turkish women are beautiful, shough 
their beauty is of a different character from 
that of women in the northern climates of 
Rurope. Their dress, when abroad, is little 
calculated to expose to advantage the elegant 
proportions of shape, which when young they 
possess, but from various circumstances in 
their manner of livmg, do not so generally 
preserve as the women of the other parts of 
Europe. , ) 

De Tott seems to deny them beauty. He 


‘went unexpectedly ito the apartment of 


Madame de Tott, when she was receiving a 


‘visit from some Turkish ladies. ‘ The. out. 


ery was general; but only those who were 


* Bee Tettcan Gdatral, t iv, p. 357, 
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old hKutried themselves to cover their faves : 
he, however, thought it great vanity im the 
young ones to make no more haste. ‘They are 
exposed, he says, in their hot baths to all the 
inconveniences of a forced perspiration, so fre- 
quently repeated as to destroy the freshness 
of the complexion and the grace of the fea- 
tures, even before they are marriageable*.” 
It has been the peculiar fate of the Turkish 
ladies to be described by writers who were 
under the influence of prejudice or partiality. 
Lord Sandwich says, “ we may venture to 
affirm” (and it is rather a bold assertion, as 
it is founded on the opinion of other people), 
“‘ that a person who had ever experienced an 
intrigue with a Turkish woman, would have 
no further taste for the ladies of any other 
country, whom he would find in every par- 
ticular so much their inferiors. The. clean- 
liness and sweetness of their bodies, their ad- 
vantageous dress, which seems made pur- 
posely to inspire the warmest desires, the 
tenderness of their expressions, their words 
and actions, which seem enough to declare 
the unfeigned sentiments of their hearts, 
their grace, air and beauty, are sufficient to 


# See Memoirs, .p. 45, and preliminary discourse, p. 97. 
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paptivate the most unconquerable: breast ; 
while. their sincerity and unequalled con- 
stancy are capable of fixing their lover’s af- 
feetions*.” 

I prefer Lady M. W. Montagu's descrip- 
tion of them to that of other travellers, as 
however highly it may be coloured, it is 
the only one certainly drawn from life. 
f* They walked about with the same ma- 
jestic grace which Milton deseribes our ge- 
neral mother with. There were many amongst 
them as exactly proportioned as ever' any 
goddess was drawn by the pencil of a Guido 
or a Titian, and most of their skins shiningly 
white, only adorned by their beautiful hair, 
divided into many tresses, hanging on their 
shoulders, braided either with pearl! or rib- 
bons, perfectly representing the figures of 
the graces. ] was here convinced of the 
truth of a reflection I have often made, that, 
if it were the fashion to go naked, the face 
would be hardly observed+.” 


* See Voyage round the Mediterranean in the years 1788 and 
1789, p. 158, I think there may be detected in Lord Sandwich’s 
Writings, notwithstanding his declaration to,the contrary, a lurk. 
ing desire of insinuating, that his knowledge of the Turkish wo- 
men was net derived merely from hearsay information. 

+ See Lady M. W. Montagu’s letters, v. ii, p. 94 The 
personal beauty of the Turks of both sexes was a subject of com« 
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Restricted as the women are to a partial 
intercourse with people of either sex, it is 
hot to be expécted, that the fashion of dress 
18 subject to such continual variations as in 
the Christian part of Europe: and, as the 
taste of the country is less refined than with 
us, the women have not yet learned to sub- 
stitute neatness for magnificence. Their 
dresses are made of the richest stuffs of India 
and Cachemire, which, being too costly to be 
frequently changed, and incapable of being 
washed, continue in use for a much longer 
period than they can possibly preserve the 
freshness which delicacy requires.’ Another 
indispensable article of elegant dress in all 
seasons is fur; but an animal substance, 
which 1s in a state of ‘continual decay, how- 
ever it may display the riches of the wearer, 


mendatien with the Persian writers, even while the Turks dwelt 
on the northern frontier of their empire. ‘There is the following 
passage in the poem of Ferdusi, who wrote, at the end of the 
tenth, and the beginning of the eleventh, century, the war of 
Afrasiab and Khoaru, or Cyrus. « With them are many Turk- 
ish girls, all with their faces veiled ; all with their bodies taper 
as acypress, and locks black as musk ; all with cheeks full of 
roses, with eyes full of sleep; all with lips sweet as wine, and 
fragrant as rose-water. If we go near to that bower we may 
take several of those lovely nymphs, and bring them to the noble 
Cyrus.” (See Jones’s works, v. il, p. 316.) 
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gaptivate the most unconquerable’ breast ; 
while. their sincerity and unequalled con- 
stancy are capable of firing their lover’s af- 
feetions*.” 

I prefer Lady M. W. Montagu's descnip- 
tion of them to that of other travellers, as 
however highly it may be coloured, it is 
the only one certainly drawn from life. 
f* They walked about with the same ma- 
jestic grace which Milton deseribes our ge- 
neral mother with. There were many amongst 
them as exactly proportioned as ever any 
goddess was drawn by the pencil of a Guida 
or a Titian, and most of their skins shiningly 
white, only adorned by their beautiful hair, 
divided into many tresses, hanging on their 
shoulders, braided either with pearl or mb- 
bons, perfectly representing the figures of 
the graces. | was here convinced of the 
truth of a reflection I have often made, that, 
if it were the fashion to go naked, the face 
would be hardly observed+.” 


* See Voyage round the Mediterranean in the years 1738 and 
1739, p. 158, I think there may be detected in Lord Sandwich’s 
writings, notwithstanding his declaiation to the contrary, a lurk. 
ing desire of insinuating, that his knowledge of the Turkish wo- 
men was net derived merely from hearsay information. 

t See Lady M. W. Montagu’s letters, v. ii, p. 94 The 
personal beauty of the Turks of both sexes was a subject of coms 
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Restricted as the women are to a partial 
intercourse with people of either sex, it is 
not to be expected, that the fashion of dress 
is subject to such continual variations as in 
the Christian part of Europe: and, as the 
taste of the country is less refined than with 
us, the women have not yet learned to sub- 
stitute neatness for magnificence. Their 
dresses are made of the richest stuffs of India 
and Cachemire, which, being too costly to be 
frequently changed, and incapable of being 
washed, continue in use for a much longer 
period than they can possibly preserve the 
freshness which delicacy requires.’ Another 
indispensable article of elegant dress in all 
seasons is fur; but an animal substance, 
which 1s in a state of ‘continual decay, how- 
ever it may display the riches of the wearer, 


mendatien with the Persian writers, even while the Turks dwelt 
on the northern frontier of their empire. There is the following 
passage in the poem of Ferdusi, who wrote, at the end of the 
tenth, and the beginning of the eleventh, century, the war of 
Afrasiab and Khosru, or Cyrus. « With them are many Turk- 
ish girls, all with their faces veiled ; all with their bodies taper 
as acypress, and locks black as musk; all with cheeks full of 
roses, with eyes full of sleep; all with lips sweet as wine, and 
fragrant as rose-water. If we go near to that bower we may 
take several of those lovely nymphs, and bring them to the noble 
Cyrus.” (See Jones’s works, v. ii, p. $16.) 
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is ill-calculated to convey an idea of.-de- 
licacy. 

Haren of The harems of private gentlemen have been 

eentlemen, frequently visited by European physicians, 
and from none of their descriptions do they 
appear to be the scenes of vice and de- 
bauchery. Few men wish to avail themselves 
of the licence, which the law allows, of in- 
creasing the number of their wives; and the 
slaves, in general, are not the mistresses of 
the husband, but the servants or companions 
of the wife. .The right of the master or 
mistress is mildly exercised in Turkey, and 
slavery is perhaps the readiest road to ho- 
nours and preferments: the European pre- 
judices with respect to birth are unknown 
or disregarded, and the male or female slave 
is frequently incorporated with the family 
by marriage with the son or daughter of the 
master. 

andern- The harem, in the palaces of the emperor 
and the great officers of state, is guarded by 
eunuchs, black, and deformed, whether from 
nature, or the effect of the mutilation. Though 
I do not pretend to have obtained particular 
information as to the jurisdiction of the in- 
terior of the imperial harem, yet I may ven- 
ture to assert, that these eunuchs, so for. 
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ciate only as guards of honour: they neither 
perform menial offices, nor are they em- 
ployed about the persons of the ladies: much 
less are they invested with command; nor 
do they consider, that they are especially 
appointed to watch over the virtue of the 
women™, 

No part of the Turkish institutions or lnrens: 
establishments has so strongly excited the - 
curiosity of foreigners as the harem of the 
seraglio, concerning which, as no foreigner 
can be admitted under any pretence what- 
ever, no direct information can be obtained ; 
nor indeed information of any kind, except 


* «Tt may be perceived in this relation, that the eunuchs 
were more under the command of the sultana than disposed to 
contradict her. ‘These beings are in Turkey only an article of 
luxury, and scarcely met with, but in the seraglio of the grand 
signor and those of the sultanas.”” (De Tott, v. i, p. 77.) 

A passage in Lady M. W. Montagu’s letters seems to cone 
tradict this opinion, But though the fact cannot be doubted, 
the inference to be drawn from it should be exactly the reverse. 
Speaking of Hafité Sultan, her Ladyship says, “ She has no 
black ennuchs for her guard, her husband being obliged to respect 
her as a queen, and not to inquire at all into what is done in her 
apartments.” 

+ “ Quant au sérail, il est impossible d’y pénétrer: aucune 
Européenne, aucune ambassadrice ne peut se flatter d’avoir 
réuss! dans ses tentatives & cét égard.” (Tab. Gén, t. iv, 
p- 328.) 
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what ‘may be learned by means of ladies, 
who, having themselves constituted part 
Qf the imperial harem, have been afterwards 
thirried to the great officers of the court. 
' D’Ohsson learned, ‘and has communicated, 
‘gome interesting particulars, which he ex- 
preasly acknowledges to have derived from 
this source*. Lady Mary Wortley Montagu 
conversed on the subject with the widow of 
Sultan Mustafa. Other writers have con- 
jectured, and in general have presented to 
their readers a gloomy and disgusting pic- 
ture. 
Lady Mary has been accused by almost 
, every subsequent writer (and with the great- 
est acrimony by those whose writings are 


*® & Je dois les détails qui concernent les sultanes, Jes cadinns, 
ét le harem impérial, aux filles esclaves du sérail. On sait que 
plusieurs d’entre elles peuvent obtenir leur liberté aprés quelques 
années de service; qu’alors elles quittent le palais impérial pour 
@tre données en marriage & des officiers de la cour, qui les re- 
eherchent toujours avec cet intérét qu’inspire l’espoir de s’avancer 
pat leur crédit et leurs sollicitations auprés des sultanes et des 
dames dont elles sont les créatures. C’est par ces officiers, et 
par les femmes Chrétiennes, qui ont la facilité de se ménager un 
accés libre auprés d’elles du moment qu’elles sont hors dw sérail, 
qne j’ai rectifié les idées fausses et erronées dont je me nourissois 
moi-mime sur tout ce qui concerne les sultanes, les dames, et 
le ‘harem du grad déigeeur.? (Tab. Gén. discours prétimi- 
faire, p. 1x.) 
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most strikingly contrasted with her elesatet 
compositions*) of havimg asserted: the ‘un 
truth, that she had been admitted into the 
harem of the seraglio. I willingly take'this 
opportunity of declaring, from my owa 
knowledge of Turkey and its various ihe 
bitants, that, as her Ladyship’s letters excel 
all other descriptions in the graceful simpli- 
city of their style, so her account of the 
Turkish manners, in that higher circle in 
which she surveyed them, is wonderfully cor 
rect. I might indeed challenge her detrac: 
tors to point out any passage of her writings 
from Turkey which could not satisfactorily 
be proved to be true; but I confine myself 
to the refutation of that censure which is 
connected with the present subject, the 
harem in the imiperial palace. “ I have 
taken care,” says her Ladyshtp, * to see a8 


* De Tott (preliminary diseourse, p. xv) questions the ag- 
thenticity of Lady Mary’s letters: he calls them “ the pretended 
letters of Lady Montagu.”’—~** They were entertaining,” he says 
(p. 161), “and this was gll the author desired, and the publie 
is never severe on the errors by which it is amused.’? Even Mr. 
Eton presumes to accuse her Ladyship of an inattention to truth 
and accuracy. ‘I am sensible,” he says (preface, p. iv), 
« that I may be accused of treating the Turks too severely, and 
particularly by those who admire Lady Wortley Montagu’s 
eae descriptions, and similar productions of a warm imagi+ 


ation.” 
o 1 


~- 
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muchiof the seraglio as is to-be seen;” upon 
which the late editor of her letters observes 
ixf'a note, that “it is evident Lady M. W. 
Montagu did not mean to assert, that she 
lad seen the interior of the seraglio at Con- 
stantinople. She had certainly seen that at 
Adrianople,” he says, “in which circum- 
stance the error has originated.” I have, 
however, perused the letters with attention, 
and I do not find it insinuated in any passage 
of them, that she had seen the interior of 
either of the imperial harems. It 1s true, 
that she dined at Adrianople with the grand 
vizirs lady, and afterwards visited Fatima, 
the wife of the Aiahya-bey, or minister of the 
interior. But it is evident, that neither of 
these ladies lived in the seraglio: and indeed, 
in her last letter from Adrianople, she says, 
*‘ the seraglio does net seem a very magni- 
ficent palace: but the gardens are very large, 
plentifully supplied with water, and full of 
trees, which is all I know of them, having 
never been in them.” “These expressions cer- 
tainly imply, that she had not even seen all 
that was to be seen of this palace. At Con- 
stantinople Lady Mary went to see the Sul- 
tana Hafité, who had been compelled by an 
absolute order fo leave the seraglio fifteen 
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years befpre her Ladyship’s . acquaintanga 
with her. It was therefore from conversation 
with these ladies, and not, from an actual 
visit to the seraglio, that she collected, her 
information respecting certain customs of the 
imperial harem*. ocr 
-, Dr, Pouqueville was introduced, by meaas 
of.a German who was employed to keep im 
order the gardens of the seraglio, into. that 
part of the Aarem called the summer apart- 
ments, at the time when they were not oc- 
cupied, as the ladies were removed. to one.of 
the emperor’s country seats on the shore of 
the Bosphorus. ‘An event unheard of, be- 
fore,” says Dr. Pouqueville in the pride of 
his heart, “ that a traveller had penetrated 
into the interior of the grand signor’s palace, 
and even into his harem+.” But the doctor 
is mistaken, for M. de la Motraye, more 
than a century ago, went even further into 
the harem than he appears to have donef, 


* See Lady M. 'W. Montagu’s letters, y. ii, p. 188, 246. 

+ See Voyages én Morke, &c. t. ii, p. 288, note. oD 

$ See Voyages dy Sieur de la Motraye, t.1, p. 220. } 

Dr. Pougueville indeed supports his assertion with no better 
authority than that of his friend the German gardener, who 
himself had been but 2 few months in the grand sigoor’s service. 
# Notre iptraductesr nous asaura que nous étions. les seuls Exro 
péens qui y eussemt jusqu’a ce jour pénétré,” (Voyages, te Aly 
p- 260.) 
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Both ef..them describe, and no doubt witli 
gocumcy, the topography of the seraglio, 
iss buildings, and the apartments into which 
they were admitted. But Dr. Pouqueville 
dhid.read the letters of Lady M. W. Mons 
tagu, and firmly believed, from his respect 
ferherauthority, that he should meet with 
walls 'therusted with emcralds and sapphires, 
with parterres enamelled with variegated 
flowers, in short with all the wonders of eng 
chantment. The labours of his German 
friend corresponded, however, so little with 
his preconceived ideas, that the mere sight 
of the melancholy garden dissipated the ils 
lusion. “ I aursed the woman from my 
heart,” says the ill-mannerly disciple of 
Esculapius. And why did he so? Why 
does he offend the ears of Majesty (for his 
, travels are dedicated to the Emperor Napo- 
leon) with such coarse and uyngentlemanly 
expressions; with language which writers 
in the happier days of French literature 
would have disowned, which Lewis the 
Fourteenth would have spurned? Truly, 
because our illustrious cogntrywoman, in 
ber description of a lady’s boudoir, -does nos 
exactly convey the idea of ¢ @ garden in the 
sultan’s palace. 


7b 


The passage which has proyoked the angry _ 
invective of Dr. Pouqueville against Lady 
Mary, is the following, from her, letter, to 
the Countess of Mar. ‘ What would you 
say, if I told you, that I had been i a 
harem where the winter apartment was wain- 
scoted with inlaid work of mother-of-pearl, - 
ivory of different colours, and olive wood, 
exactly like the little boxes you have seen 
brought out of this country ; and in whose 
rooms designed for summer the walls are all 
crusted with japan china, the roofs gilt, antl 
the floors spread with the finest Persian car- 
pets? yet there is nothing more true: such 
is the palace of my lovely friend, the fair 
Fatima, whom I was acquainted with at Ad- 
rianople*.” Now I aver, from what 1 myself 
have frequently seen, that there is no exag- 
geration in this description. But Lady 
Mary’s reputation for veracity shall not de- 
pend on my assertion only: an acknowledg-~ 
ment of the consistency of her descriptions 
with truth might easily be extorted even 
from her detractors. D’Ohsson, however, 
with whom imagination is dormant, is alone 
sufficient to silence calumny, and to confirm 
the accuracy of her Ladyship’s observations, 


* See Lady M. W. Montagu’s letters, y. ii, p» 234. 
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a) Hd he’ harems df the opulent,” tie “sdys, 
“'thdrelis a great dikplay of luxury anid ‘or- 
fiimerit ; in each ‘6f them there are generally 
three ‘or four chambers, the cielings and 
Wainscotings of which are of olive or walnut- 
tree wood decorated with carved work, of 
the walls are incrusted with mother-of-pearl, 
ivory, or porcelain of China or Japan *.” 


* Tableau Général, t. iv, p. 173. ‘ 
_ Dr. Dallaway, in describing the palace of Bey-han Sultan, 
says very justly, that “ simplicity or science of ornament is not 
understood by them ; for all that they attempt is brilliancy pro- 
duced by a quantity of colours and gilding.” (Constant. ancient 
and modern, p. 199.)—Motaye, in describing the apartments 
of the harem, where he accompanied a watch-maker, as his 
assistant, who was employed to regulate the clocks, says, that 
the eunuch who received them at the entrance of the Aarem, 
conducted them into a hall, which appeared to be the chief and 
most agreeable apatment in the palace. “ Cette salle est in- 
crustée de porcelaines fines; et le lambris doré et azure qui orne 
le forid d’une coupole qui régne audessus, est des plus richesy 
aussi bien que celui de tout le plafond. Une fontaine artificielle 
et jaillisgante, dont le bassin cst d’un précieux marbre verd qui 
m’a paru serpentin ou jaspe, s‘clevoit directement au milieu, sous 
le ddme.”—— Nous traversames diveises belles salles, et cham- 
bres, foulant aux pieds les riches tapis de Perse étendus presque 
par tout, et ‘en assez grand nombre pour sous faire juger du 
reste. Je me trouvai la téte si pleine de sophas, de pricieux 
plafonds, de meubles superbes, en un mot, dune si grande con- 
fusion de matériaux magnifiques, mais arrégulicrement disposés, 
au moins selon. notre goit, qu’il seroit difficile d’en donner une 
idée claire.” (Voyages, t.1, p. 220, 222.) Even Dr. Pouque- 
ville confesses himself to have been agreeably surprised with 
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Dr. Pouqueville, by the censure which he 
has thus unjustly cast on Lady Mary Wort- 
ley Montagu, seems to challenge a compari- 
son between his own and her Ladyship’s ab- 
servations on the Turkish harems. But they 
appear to have viewed similar objects under 
the influence of such different feelings that 
scarcely any common features of resemblance 
can be diseovered in their representations. 
Qn approaching the gate which opened to 
the winter apartments of the grand signor’s 
ladies; the doctor's curiosity ‘was strongly 
excited by the desire of discovering some- 
thing of this retreat, which none but the 
sultan and his black eunuchs are permitted 
to explore: it was then, that an idea oc- 
eurred to him with so much force “ that 
there aré no dangers,” he says, “ to which 
he should not willingly have exposed himself, 
#f he could have hoped by braving them to 
obtain a sight”-——of what? Of the women no 
doubt; for a Frenchman, in such a situa- 


the elegance and beauty of the dcosk, or pavillion of the grand 
signor: the richgess’ of the gilding, the decorations, and the furs 
niture, wete all deserving of admiration; and the prospect from: 
it was delightful. So that, front the concurring testimony of all 
the travellers who have written on the subject, it appears, that 
Lady Mary’s description of Fatima’s apartments might apply, 
ded certainly without exaggeration, to the imperial herem. 
VOU. If. z 
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tion,' could have thought of nothing else. 
Alas! no. The doctor's wishes extended no 
further than to obtain a sight of the mouldy 
remains of the library of tle Eastern em~ 
perors. He was at length conducted to the 
apartment of the female slaves: the massy 
key of the iron gate through which he en- 
tered, and the grating noise of the door turn- 
mg on its hinges, astonished him for a mo- 
ment: the idea of a black eunuch armed with 
his dagger, and the hundred deaths which 
he would have inflicted, occurred indeed, but 
did not damp the doctor's ardour, for he 
recollected, that all the eunuchs had followed 
the sultan to his country palace. “I felta 
lively emotion of sorrow,” says Dr. Pouque- 
ville, ““ when I reflected on the deplorable 
, condition of these unfortunate girls; for I 
found, on calculating the dimensions of the 
apartment, that there was space sufficient 
for upwards of three hundred and fifty beds, 
and } thought of the mephittcal exhalations 
with which the air of the chamber must be 
contaminated *.” Was ever man before oc- 
eupied with such thoughts im such a situa- 
tion? Caro dotfore, lascia te denne e studio 
la matiamaticat. 


* See Voyages en Moree, &c. t. id, p. 249, 251, 256, 
+ See Confessions de Jean-Jaques Rousseau, liv. vii. . 
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It is known, that the grand sigfor, frorty 
an indeterminate number: of female slaves, 
selects his favourites, who are distinguished 
by the title of cadinn and by some authors 
are limited to seven*. The mother of a boy 
is catled Aasseky, unless the boy die, in 


Titles an. 
degrees o 
precedent. 
among the 
ladies. 


*% & Neither the Greeka, the Armenians, nor even the Jewa, 


are, any more than the Turks, subjected to a natural slavery. 
The despotism of the sultan cannot seize the person of any young 
girl, whatever desires she may have excited in his breast. Though 
there may still be found among the Grecfan women as beautiful 
forms as those which served as models to Praxiteles, no example 
of such an outrage is furnished by the’ Turkish annals.” (De 
Tott, preliminary discourse, p. 28.) De Trott’s assertion is 
eonfirmed by all that we know of the Turks from their past 
history and from actual observation (for it is unnecessary to 
contradict a ridiculous story, unsupported by the testimony of 
‘Furkish historians, and resting on the authority of Mr. Eton, 
p 177, of the seizure of the mufti’s daughter by Sultan Ibra- 
him ; and ag the extract of the letter printed at Paris in 1527, 
and said to be written from Constantinople, contains an affirma- 
tion of the contrary practice being so prevalent in Turkey that 
all female children were placed from their birth at the disposal 
of the sultan, it shows, that the custom of communicating ficti- 
tious information, in letters dated from the banks of the Elbe, 
the Maine, or the Danube, is not an invention of the modern 
French. I gubjoim a passage from the letter itself (which, be- 
cause of its antiquity, may be presumed by some to deserve 
more credit than I am inclined to allow to it) in order to de- 
mronstrate the certainty of its being fabricated by a person only 
half acquainted with the - subject of which he treats. « Javoye 
une fort belle fille laquelle ma este ‘prinse depuis demy an em ca 
et mise au timbre des aultres concubines je ne la reverray jamais 
mauldicte soit Pheure ye je Pengendray jamais,” 
T 2 
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which event she descends to her former’ 
rank. The cadinns, or wives, of a deceased 
or deposed sultan are all removed from the 
imperial harem to the eskz serai, a palace in 
the middle of the city built by Mahomet the 
Second ; except the walidé sultan, er dowager 
empress, the mother of the reigning sultan, 
who has her liberty, a palace, atid revenues 
to support a suitable establishment. But 
the hassekies, or those who have a son liv- 
ing, are treated with marked respect, as, in 
the natural order of events, they may be- 
come validé. The title of sultan, though 
from courtesy it may be given to the hasse-= 
kies, is, strictly speaking, appropriated to 
the empress dowager, and the sons and 
daughters of the imperial family *. All the 
other ladies of the seraglio are comprehended 
under the general name of odaliks, or slaves 
of the household. 
somestis Lhe kislar aga, chief of the black eunuchs, 
pi eear’s is one of the greatest personages of the em- 
pire-+. Independently of his authority im 
* The title of sx/tan precedes the name of a priace, as Sultax 
Selim, and follows that of a princess, ae Aisché Sultan. In 
eommon discourse the woid sulsaz, with a pronoun affixed, is 
applied to any peréon, a8 sultancm, my Lord or Sir» but whea 
used absolutely, it signifies only the emperor. 


t The sultaa, in an official paper of the greatest solemnity, 
ealls the dislar agasi “ttre mroet illustrious of the officers whe 
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the harem he has’ the superintendance of all 
the imperial mosques, and is charged with 
the general administration of all the pious 
foundations belonging to them. The hazné 
vekili, or keeper of the privy purse, ig next in 
rank to the kislar aga and succeeds to his:post 
ona vacancy: the inferior black eunuchs are 
said to amount to about three or four hundred ; 
and Olivier asserts, that they are ‘ malicious 
and peevish, tormented by their impotence, 
cursing their nullity, and endeavouring to 
thwart the female slaves entrusted to their 
charge*.” It has been said by Lady M. W. 
Montagu, and repeated by subsequent writers, 
that the preference of the sultan is always 
officially communicated to the female slaves 
by the kislar aga; but I doubt the accuracy 
of her Ladyship’s information, for, although 
some ceremony may be observed on the first 
admission of a lady to the honour of the im- 
perial bed, it is improbable, that the sultan 
should use more deliberation than any of his 
subjects: like them he acts according to the 
impulse of the moment, and may occa 
‘ sionally express his sovereign will by throw- 


approach his august person, and worthy of the confidence of 
monarchs and of sovéreigns.” (Tab. Gén. . iii, p. 508, ) 
@ Olivier’s travels, v, i, pr 28, , 
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ing a handkerchief or by sending an eutuch 
as his emissary, and sometimes, like Homer’s 
Jupiter, may be surprised into unpremedi- 
tated dalliance *. 

The white eunuchs are employed without 
the harem, and have the charge of the gates 
of the seraglio, but they neither approach 
the women, nor urrive at offices more honour- 
able or lucrative than the superintendance 
of the education of the pages. The chief of 
the white eunucns is called capu agasi. 


™ Cantemir, though better acquainted with the’ Turkieh cus- 
fome than any other historian, and quoting, in general, only 
from good authorities, has, however, adopted, rather too easily, 
the popular errors respecting the secrets of the harem. “ If the 
sultan loves any of the women more than the rest, he can set the 
crown upon her head, and she is thenceforward called hasseks 
sultana. ‘The other concubines of the sultan cannot have access 
to him, unless they are sent for, but the asseéi may go into the 
sultan without being sent for.”’ (p. 297, note 36.) “ The sul- 
tan is forbidden by the Jaws of the seraghio, to lie with any of 
the women kept there without his mother’s consent. Every day, 
during the feast of dairam, the suftana mother presente a beau- 
tiful virgin, well educated, richly dressed, and adorned with 
precious stones, for her son’s use. And, though the vizir and 
the other fashas send, among other things, young virgins for 
presents to the emperor, he never todthes any one of them, tn- 
less she is brought to him by his mother. If the sultan has e 
mind to choose a concubine unknown to his mother, he may in- 
deed do it without opposition; but he is considered as acting 
contrary to the rules of the weragho, and against his mother’s 
honour.” (p. 296, note 36.) 
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. From the gloominess of the exterior, some $ 


“leas have conjectured and lamented the 
misery of the beautiful prisoners, “ con+ 
demned not only to long privations, te know 
of love only what is to excite in them desires ; 
but even deprived of. opening their hearts in 
the bosom of friendship.*” For my own part 
I confess, that I prefer the livelier picture 
drawn by Marmontel, and notwithstanding 
some inaccuracy in costume, I enjoy greater 
satisfaction in contemplating the grave and 
magnificent Soliman sipping tea with his 
sprightly French mistress than in surveying 
the sombre productions of —s fanciful 


pencils +. 


* See Olivier’s travels, 7. 1, p. 29. 

+ The marriage of Sultan Soliman with his slave * 4 nez 
netroussé,” which is the subject of one of Marmontel’s contes 
morawX, has some real fourdation in history; and the other in- 
cidents of the fable are justified by tradition. We learn from 
Busbequius, that Roxalana, having borne a son to the emperor, 
availed herself of the law which enfranchizes the mother of a 
anuesulman, and refused ber further favours to her lover, except 
on.condition of his marrying her. ‘The ceremony had gone into 
disuse, ever since the captive sultan Bajazet had been insulted by 
the ignominious treatment ef his wife ia the camp of Timour (or 
Tamerlane). Camtemir accounts for the title of padishah being 
given at the porte to the king of France, though it is given to 
ao other Christian prince, by the following story, which he re- 
seived from the Turks. “ A grand-daughter of the king of 
France, haying vowed a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, was taken near 


tate of the 
women. 
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But. though we cannot penetrate into the. 
‘secrets of the imperial palace, we may learn 
with accuracy from Lady Mary the state of 
the harems of other great personages of the 
empire. She visited the wives of the grand 
vizir ahd the minister of the interior, whose 
harems would undoubtedly be modelled upen 
the same plan as that of ‘the seraglio; but 
she heard no expression of discontent or dis- 
satisfaction, no complaint of tyranny or re- 
striction, no regret, that the delights of love 
were imperfectly understood. She afterwards 
visited Hafité, widow of Sultan Mustafa, re- 
married by order of the reigning emperor to 
Bekir Effendi, secretary of state. Lady Mary’s 
description of the sultana’s establishment, of 
her dress, of her attendants, and the elegance 
of the entertainment, is such as she herself ap- 
prehends will appear to have received many 
embellishments from her hand, and will look 
too like the Arabian tales; yet the sultang 
herself was insensible to any pleasure but the 
recollection of the imperial harem. “She never 
mentioned the sultan without tears in her 
Cyprus by Turkish pirates and presented to Soliman. On ac- 
count of her birth and beauty she was placed among the most 
beloved concubines,’ and so powerfully attracted the sultan’s 
affection by her French airs and love verses; that she had an 


absolute influence over him, and managed all affairs as she 
thought proper.” (p. 206, note 77. ) 
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eyes. My past happiness, said she (and 
there was no aifectation in these words), apie 
pears a dream to me; yet I cannot forget, 
that was beloved by the greatest and ane 
lovely of mankind.” 

The odaliks, or ladies of the aceite 
are by no means condemned to a state of 
hopeless, or interminable, virginity. They _ 
are sought in marriage by the officers of 
state, by the governors of provinces, by the 
courtiers, and by all who are stimulated by 
ambition to aspire at preferment, or who 
seek security under the patronage of the 
cadinns and sultanas ; for from the recesses of 
the harem, the ladies influence public affairs, 
nominate to places and favqurs, and ayert or 
direct punishments *, 


w 


* Dr. Pouguevjlle, from surveying am empty bed chamber, 
has ventured to assert, that he had examined into all the details 
of the wretched life of the ladies of the seraglio. He found a 
few rage in the corner of a closet, and he demonstrates from 
them, that there can be no magnificence in the dress of the 
odaliks. The furniture had been removed to other apartments, 
and thence he concludes, that their furniture must be mean, and 
that their tables are iH-served. He observed nothing remarkable 
in the flooring, the walls, or the cieling, and thence proceeds to 
show, that when the rooms are lighted up in the evening, a few 
scattered tapers of yellow wax, on high candlesticks, give a faint 
light, whose reflection only adds to the gloom of darkness. 
(Se Voyages en Morée, &c. t. ii, p. 258.) If this mode of 
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This assembly of beautiful women (for as 
such we may venture to describe it, since 
none but virgins of consummate beauty are 
esteemed worthy of being admitted into the 
imperial harem) 1s composed of slaves ‘‘ as 
far fetched,” says Rycaut, “as the Turk 
commands, or the wandering Tartar makes 
his excursions,” and chiefly from Georgia 
and Circassia. Peyssonnel indeed asserts, that 
Circassians alone have the honour of sharing 
the imperial bed, from which the Georgians 
are rigorously excluded, ever since a sultan, 
about a century ago, when “ at length the 
morn and cold indifference came,” fastidi- 
ously took offence at some unguarded ex- 
pressions which fell from his Georgian mis- 
tress, and declared with an oath, that no 
girl from that country should ever again be 
received into his bed or that of his succes- 
sors. But lovers perjuries are the jest of 
heaven*, and uf venial under any circum- 
stances, must be pecultarly so in the present 


reasoning be legitimate, there seems no possibility of preventing 
Dr. Pouqueville from drawing any cenclusion from any pre- 
mses, 

* The exclamation of Mademoiselle de I’Enclos, « Ah, le 
beau billet qu’a De la Chartres!” gives, I am afraid, the just 
measure of the comrpuaction which ia usually felt upon such ge- 
easions. 


mstance; for Chardin, who travelled through 
the country, afhrms, that the Geargians are the 
handsomest race of people notonly in the East, 
but even in the world: le never saw an ugly 
face in persons of either sex, but many, on 
the contrary, that were angelical. Nature 
has endowed the Georgian women with pe 
culiar graces: they are tall and finely shaped ; 
their features and complexion, their slender 
waists and graceful carriage, are indescrib- 
ably beautiful. “1 aver,” says Chardin, 
“ that it 1s impossible to see them without 
loving them.” Nothing indeed can be more 
ridiculous than Peyssonnel’s story*, and it 
may be dismissed among the numberless ab- 
surdities which are related concerning the 
ceremonies and usages of the mperial harem ; 
the custom of creeping in at the bed’s foot, 


* The Circassian girl, according to Peyssonnel, entailed upon 
her pation the privilege of keeping up the Ottoman race by the 
delicacy of her reply to the sultan’s inquiries. He asked if it 
‘was almost day, and she answered, that “ she perceived the 
approach of Aurora, for already the morning zephyr wantoned 
in her hair.’ But this pretty allusion to pagan mythology must 
have been unintelligible to the sultan. Besides I may affirm 
from my own experience, that during the summer season (when 
is is not unusual at Constantinople for persons to sleep, as the 
sultan appears to have done, with the windows open) the morn- 
ing breeze docs not begin till several hours sftet sutrive. 
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thé intrigues and jealousies of the ladies, 
their mutual poisonings, stranglings and 
drownings, the precedency established among 
them by the kuslar agasz, their visits of ce- 
remony, the incessant homage of their sub- 
ordinate companions, and the supine hap- - 
piness, which travellers, who have never 
spoken to a Turkish woman, aflirm to be all 
that they are qualified to experience*. 
Yrineewes When the princesses of the imperial fa- 
biood.  mily are married to pashas or courtiers, the 
celebration of the nuptials is performed in a 
public manner. The property and dowery 
of the sultana, in clothes, jewels, furniture, 
slaves, and eunuchs, are exhibited to the 
view of the populace in a pompous and cer 
remonious procession through the streets of 
the capital, and a magnificent entertainment 
is given by the bridegroom to the principal 
guests, the ministers and great officers .of 
state. The honour thus conferred, and some- 
times even forced, upon a subject, does not 
much augment his credit; for a connexion 
with the family of the snitan is no security 


* « On imprime tous les jours cent sottises semblables sur les 
eoutumes des Orienteux, et pour un voyageur comme Chardin, 
que de voyageurs comme Paul Lucas.” (Voltaire, hist. ge 
Charles xii, préfae.) 
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against disgrace or even capital punishment. 
It is purchased, however, by many ‘impor- 
tant sacrifices: the household of the sultana 
must be supported, in a manner suitable to 
her dignity, at the expense of her husband, 
who is compelled to repudiate his former 
wives, and is forbidden to contract any 
other matrimomal engagement. The lady’s 
power in her family extends over every 
thing, except the lives of her male children, 
whose preservation, from their consanguinity 
with the sultan, might perhaps derange the 
order of succession and disturb the public 
tranquillity*. On this slender foundation of 
fact the credulity or the ingenuity of tra~ 
vellers has raised a superstructure of more 
than Oriental extravagance. They relate, 
with imposing gravity, how the ceremony of 
betrothing is performed by the delivery into 
the hands of the bridegroom of a diamond- 
hilted dagger, and a letter addressed by the 
sultan to the princess, who is ordered to re 


* See Mignot, hist. Ottom. t. i, p. 484; t. tt, p. 367; t 
iii, p. 79 Tab. Gén. t. i, p. 286. A third reason, which is 
adduced by the Ottomans themselves, is to relieve the state from 
the charge of supporting a numerous family of princes. The 
Abassides, according to an estimate made in the year 201 of the 
hegira (A, C. 816) by order of the caliph Abd’ullah the Third, 
amounted to thirty-three thousand persons of both sexes, 
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ceive “ the man for her pleasure and the 
dagger for her revenge.” They describe, as 
avturately as though they had been eye-wit- 
nesses df the scene, how the princess sits re- 
elining on her sopha, while the lover makes 
his approaches; how he falters with awe 
and. reverence when he avows at her feet the 
violence of his passion and the object of his 
hopes; how the princess rises with disdain 
and seizes the dagger, which she lifts to 
punish the slave for his rashness, but sheaths 
it again in dutiful submission to the will of 
his highness*. Curiosity does not stop at 
mMquiry into the ceremonies of courtship and 
matrimony. The husband, as it 1s confi- 
dently asserted, is not, even then, permitted 
to consummate his marriage without a writ- 
ten order from the hand of the grand signor*, 
and certain it ts, that the lady, with becoming 
modesty, retires first to the chamber pre- 
pared for her in the most superb style of 
eastern embellishment, and 1s followed by 
her obsequious lord, who is fuin to creep in 
at the bottom of the bed, and put an end 
both to etiquette and conjecture. The sul- 


# See Constant. ancient and modern, p. 141. 
¢ See Voyage round the Mediterranean in the pears 1758 
and 1739, p. 211. 
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tanas do not accompany their husbands to 
their governments in the provmces; but we 
are assured, that absence and distance do. 
not make them deviate from the strictest fide~ 
lity to their imperial mistresses, and that, 
if they be guilty of any breach of contract, 
they are privately strangled upon the least 
complaint of their consorts to the sultan, A 
tame compliance with these hard conditions 
appears, however, to an imperial wife only 
an equivocal proof of constancy: the power 
of self-denial in the husband is put to a se- 
verer test by her indulgent caprice; for we 
are assured by a gentleman who drank coffee 
m her palace, and must consequently have 
known the fact, that when a pasha, who 
had married a sultana, was remanded to his 
government, the princess ‘selected twenty- 
five of the most beautiful girls of her suite 
whom she presented to him, in order, as it 
may be supposed, to preserve, by their 
united attractions, his conjugal affection in 
vigour and purity. 
For the gratification of the faithful, a Ts 

market of female slaves, avrat bazan, is esta- 
blished in the capital*. Formerly not only 


* A Turkish ambassador at a foreign court waa once asked, 
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Mahoametans, but even Jews and Chiistiat¢ 
might purchase women for domestic purposes’ 
ex. worldly pleasure; and Sandys says, that 
the custom (being prohibited only by our 
religion) was general antong the Franks. The 
frail virtue of the western Christians ts, how- 
ever, at the present day powerfully supported 
by the temporal authority of the civil ma- 
gistrate, and the custom of lying alone, 
which was almost -discarded in Sandys’s 
time, is less rare among them than it ap- 
pears to have been formerly*. All, except 
Turks, are now not only excluded from the 
slave-mathet, but are prohibited from retain~ 
ing slaves. 

‘The slave-market is a quadrangles; sur-~ 
rounded by a covered gallery, and ranges of 
small and separate apartments. It has beer 
said, that the practices of the owners towards 
their slaves are repugnant to humanity and 
decency; but it is more reasonable to sup 
pose, that the avarice of the slave-merchant 
would induce him to observe » very different 
conduct, and more agreeable to his interest. 
Eonce made a voyage im @ Furkish vessel, 


how they made love in his country? We do sot make love, he’ 
' weplied, we purchase it ready made, ~ 
# See Sasidye’s traveli, p. 85... 
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hardly be believed,” says D’Ohsson, “ that 
forty Mahometan women of this description 
are not to be found in all the city of Con- 
stantinople*:” nor indeed ought it to be be- 
lieved, for I have met with a greater number 
in the course of a single day, nor is their 
conduct so reserved but that they may 
easily be distinguished from other women in 
the public streets by their gait and gesture. 
The Turkish police is severe without being 
exact. There are instances of such a venial 
crime having been puiisned by tieing up the 
unfortunate woman in a sack and throwing 
her into the scarf. 

The situation of the guardians of women 
in Turkey has been justly observed to be the 
most pitiable that can be imagined.  Se- 
parated from themselves, exposed to all the 
force of the passions, surroanded with every 


“« About two months ago, there was found at day break, riot very 


far from my house, the blecding body of a young woman naked, 
only wiapped in a coarse sheet, with two wounds of a knife, one 
in her side and another in her breast —Werg.little inquiry was 
made about the murderer, and the corpse wepaPrivately buried 
without noise.” : re 

* Tableau Général, t. iv, p. 348+ * 

} Busbequitis, however, justly remarke (Epist. iii,"p. 123), 
«“ Turcz in occulta flagitia nog valde inquirunt, ne locum ape- 
riant talutinig : manifestaria et comperta graviter puniunt.” 
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object which can excite, desire, and homtieal 
and irritated with thé unceasing reffection 
on their own insignificance*. Montesquieu, 
indeed, heightens their distress by unveiling 
to them every charm, and insults their weak- 
néss by trusting to their hands, in the most 
minute detail, the office of preparing plea- 
sures for the tyrant who has annihilated their 
ewn. It would indeed, be a needless aggra- 
vation of their unhappiness, to compel them 
to tive with young end, beautiful women, ta 


- 


* T leave to the julgmeut of the reader the credibility of 
the following accounts, which indeed are corroborated by the 
general opinion of the Franks in Constantinople, founded on I 
know not what authority. ‘ Qui potentiores sunt, et frequens 
habent gynecium ejus c: todie eunuchos apponunt, non modo 
testibus captos, sed tote cole: alioqui simplicibus eunuchis 
se parum tuto muliercs suas putant commuittere, quod eis superest 
quo delectari possint, qu mvis ad generandum non sint pares,’? 
(Busbeq. Epist. iii, p. 122.) 

«“ Et deuez scauoir qu’ au teps passé auoient de coustume, 
quand on chastroit, les eunuches leur oster seulemét Jes genitoires ; 
mais Sulthan Mehemet, duquel auons parlé dessus, veit va iour 
vn cheval chastré saillir yne iument, et dit qu'il estoit bié fol de 
se fier & ses eunyches qui pesN de la garde de ses femmes et 
pages, car il¢ poirrdiea wet romme celuy cheval, et dores- 
nauant ofdonna qw on J se ait tout entierement le membre 
auec les genitoires, ce Gotan’ fit i lusques a ceste heure. Et est 
si grande la douleuy qu’ ont ces pauures miserables et malheureux 





enfans chrestiens quand ils paruiennent 4 tel phartire que sice n’est . 


aucun de bonne complexidn et forte nature tout le demourent en 
meurt.”? (Rigaud, généalogie du grand Turc, p. 25.) 
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bariish the female servants from the harem, 
and to trust to thefr awkward hands the 
dressing and undressing, the bathing, the 
perfuming, and the adorning of every object 
of their master’s affections, What a ridicu- 
lous picture js presented of the imperial 
harem, if we allow ourselves to suppose, on 
the one hand, the eunuchs teazing the wo- 
men in order to please their master, vexing 
them from malice and peevishness, and the 
sentiment of their own nullity*, and, on the 
other hand, the ladies racking their inven- 
tion to revenge themselves on the eunuchs, 
disturbing their repose and breaking their 
sleep with trifling messages and capricious 
orders, condemning them to the vilest and 
most degrading offices, and obliging them 
to perform a wearisome penance for their 
severity behind the door of their chamber: 
both parties mutually insulting, and mu 
tually fearing, each other; careful only to 
observe the strict line of duty, traced out 
for both, the least infrmgement of which 
subjects the one to corporal ohastisement, 
and authorizes the other to inflict it, and 


* See Olivier’s travels, v.i, p. 114; 
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punish disobedience by a whipping*. Come 


mon sense will not allow us to admit the ex- 
istence of so cluldish an establishment; and 
it would be useless to exercise conjecture on 
the insipid relation of the eunuchs to the 
women: yet if the presence of .women be so 
painful to them, how are we to account for 
the conduct of the kislar aga, who, seeming- 
ly in mockery of our shallow reasoning, has 
chosen, as a relaxation from the fategues 
of the imperial harem, an establishment of 
the same nature for private and domestic 
amusement? I would not be thought guilty 
of the profaneness of prying into the myste- 
ries of the nuptial chamber, or revealing, m 
unhallowed expressions, its pure and uncon- 


* See Montesquieu’s lettres Persannes, lettres it, ix, cxlvili, 
clui, clvii, In the second letter is described the ordinary autho- 
rity of the eunuchs: in the niath letter the chief eunuch bewails 
the horrors, the inconveniences, the dangers, and the privileges, 
of his situation: here he complains of the whippiag which he re- 
ceived at the instigation of one of the favourites. ‘ Le jour que 
je fus fouetté si indignement autour du sérail, qu’avois-je fait 2” 
In the 148th, and the 153rd letters he is invested by his master 
(a private gentleman) with extraordinary autherity, and the power 
of life and death. But the most ludicrous exertion of his autho- 
rity is in the 157th letter. “ Zach a Usbek.”—~*« O ciel! un 
barbare m’a outragée jusques dans la maniére de me punir! II 
m’a infligé ce chatiment qui commence par alarmer la pudeur; ce 
chatiment qui met dans !’humiliation extréme ; ce chatiment qui 
raméne, pour ainsi dire, a l’enfance.” 
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¢tamineted delights; but in relating the fol- 
lowing anecdote of the kuslar aga, I pay but 
4 just tribute to that innate principle of vie 
vility which “smiles at the drawn dagger, 
and defies its point.” A lady, in his harem, 
walt indisposed from exeess of affection, and 
a Tusean gentleman, surgeon to the grand 
signor, ‘was sent for and consulted on the 
oceasion. On making his report to the 
kislar aga, he repeated, like an experienced 
courtier, the endearing expressions which the 
lady had uttered: the eunuch was enraptured, 
and interrupted the relation by exclaiming 
in, his childish tréblef kouzoum, djyerim, 
djanem, expressions equivalent to my _ life, 
my soul, my dear lambkin; and kissed the 
lady in imagination with all the rapture of 
real passion. 
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System of Turkish government towards the tributary subjects.~= 
Powers and immunities of the clergy.— Offices of emolument 
conferred on the rayahs.—— Peculiar advantages of the Greeks. 
Cause,—and consequences of this distinctcon.— Exceptions to the 
usual mode of Turkish go~ernment.— Dacia.—Geography of 
Moldavia und Wallachia ;—their departments and dioceses ; 
seasons, air, and soil ;—husbundry and natural produc- 
tions ;~—appearance ef the country.—Constitution and morat 
qualities of the inhabitants.—Civil distinctrons.—Constitution 
and government.—-Vaivoda or prince -—ceremony of tnaugu- 
ration ;—court, officers of state, and-body-guards.—Divan or , 
council ;—-its departments.——Boyars .or nobility.— Powers of 
the divan.—Classes and privileges of the boyars.—Turkish mae 
gistrates.— Officers civil and military.—Laws and police. 
Revenue and taxes,~—-Capital citees.-— Public establishments. 
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Wurte the Turkish power was in a state 
of progressive aggrandizement, it was the | ye 
constant pdlicy of the government to expel “: 
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stem of the nobles and great landed proprietors from 


irkish go- . . . 
“ament those countries which they had incorporated 


betary with their empire, and to make a new divi- 
sion of the lands according to the arrange- 
ments of their peculiar civil and military 
system. Under the equal pressure of this 
new despotism, every idea of nobility and 
all traces of distinction were effaced from the 
memory of the inhabitants; and, after a few 
generations, the posterity of the ancient fa- 
milies could no longer be recognized among 
the mass of conquered subjects. These were 
reduced to one common level of servitude: 
their talents were exerted only to* procure 
the necessary means of subsistence, and were 
confined to the labours of agriculture, the 
exercise of the mechanical arts, and the deal- 
ings of commerce. The abolition of civil or 
honourable distinctions, of all which was de- 
rived from former institutions or which could 
tend to perpetuate the memory of past inde- 
pendence, was inevitable, since their exist- 
ence was ineompatible with the safety of the 
new government*. 


* « Phe fomelics are so fallen from: their former splendour 
that they look more like husbandmen than nobles.”? Cantemir, 
p- 186, note 28. 

« Fic mihi in menteny venit, quam levis et infirma res sit, 
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The power of the clergy, great as was Powers snd 
their authority over the minds of their fol- ec 
lowers, and odious as it must have appeared | 
to zealots professing adverse doctrines, ex- 
cited, however, neither jealousy nor ani- 
mosity. The influence of the clergy, whe 
were detached from the ordinary coneerns of 
life and who had no community of interests 
with their fellow subjects, presented to a go- 
vernment, whose policy consisted in eppres- 
sion, a powerful instrument for securing the 
obedience of the conquered people and for 
producing general habits of patience and 
submission. The Ottomans treated with the 
clergy in their corporate capacity as with a 
civil power, representative not merely of a 
sect, but of a nation, over which they had 
until then exerted only a spiritual authority. 
Their privileges were confirmed, and their 
powers augmented; they were invested with 


que vulgo perhibetur, nobilitas, Nam cum de puallis quibus- 
dam, que liberaliore erant forma, scire vellem, num qno essent 
genere, audicham eas a summis ejus gentis satrapis originem 
ducere, ayt etiam regium esse genus, jam bubulco aut opilioni 
desponsas. Sic in regno Turcarum jacet nobilitas, Vidi item 
postea aliis locis, Cantacuzenorum ct Palaalogorum imperatosii 
generis reliquias, contemptius inter T'urcas degentes.quata vixt 
Dionysins Corinthi.? (Busbeq. Epist. i, p. 28.) 
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$ chinparell ‘authority, were appointed the poli- 


tical overseers of their flock, and were the 
Gnly authorized and acknowledged organ of 
the people*. 

The pride or the indolence of the Turks, 
which made them disdain, or rendered them 
averse from attending to, the details of bu- 
siness, encouraged a mercenary emulation 
among the rayahs, to whom they confided 
the-administration of several lucrative, though 
subaltern, departments. The rayahs thus 
became the bankers, the merchants, the con- 
tractors, the agents, of the porte, of the 


pashas, and of the farmers of the ditterent 


branches of the revenue. They retaliated 


* « Les Turcs traitérent avec le patriarche Gennadius comine 
avec une puissance} ils Padmirent dans leur conseil, et en lui 
rendant sa dignité ils s’assurerent de lobéissance du peuple entier 
qwils'‘venoient de conquérir.” (Chevalier, voyage de la Pro- 
pontide et du Pont Euxin, t. i, p. 117.) 

© The influence of the patriarch with the porte is very exten- 
sive, as far as his own nation is concerned. His memorials are 
never denied, and he can, in fact, command the death, the 
exile, imprisonment for life, deposition from offices, or pecuniary 
fine, of any Greek he may be inclined to punish with rigour, or 
who has treated his authority i contempt.” (Dallaway, 
p- 101.)°' 

The Armenian ‘patriarch and the 2hakham bashi or chief rab- 
bin of the Jews, are in like manner the temporal and spiritual 
heads of their respective communities, 
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upon their countrymen the humiliations whigh, 
their employers forced them to endure, a 
they practised every refinement of tyranny 
stimulated by avarice*. Custom and _ pre- 
cedent, which in Turkey soon acquire the 
force of law, have established the Jews in, the ia 
offices of collecting the customs and of pure, 
chasing whatever 1s required for the use of 
the seraglio, while they have conferred on 
the Armenians the direction of the mint: 
these, however, are the highest civil employ- 
ments to which either of them can attain. 

It has been supposed, that the Turks, in Preshar 


advantages 
order to console the Greek descendants of of the 


sO : . : Greeks. 
the imperial family for the loss of empire, 


* «Les Grecs ont leurs plus grands ennemis parmi eux. Ce 
sont ces codja-bachis, Grecs d’origine, prosternés aux pieds des, , 
Tures, qui vexent avec plus de dureté ceux qu’ils devroient 
chérir et consoler. Par leur insolence, par leur fierté, et par fe 
bassesse qui les caractérisent éminemment, ils ont établi une 
ligne de démarcation entre eux et la nation Grecque. Espéce 
digénérée, ils ont tous les vices des esclaves, et ne se dédomma. 
gent des humiliations que les Turcs leur prodiguent qu’en exer- 
gant le monopole, Ja délation, et le brigandage le plus révoltant. 

Dang Jes temples ils occupent la place voisine de Pautel, ils y 
déplokeine Vorgueil hm Pharisien, contens d’une triste prérogative 

achetée au prix du bonheur de leurs compatriotes.”? “ Sous le 

sabre du Ture, Je Grec est esclave ; mais soug la puissance de : 
son compatriote, il est spolié et cent fois plus malheureux.” (Pou- 
gueville, voyages en Morée, &c. teip p» 106, 359.) 4 


th 
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had, bestowed on them the government of 
the {wo principalities of Moldavia and Wal- 
lachia; an error which appears to have no 
other foundation than tlre assumption of the 
illustrious name of Cantacuzenus by two 
persons of obscure family, born in Wal- 
lachia, who were raised to the administra- 
tion of that principality in the seventeenth 
century*, It appears, on the contrary, that 
the first prince of Wallachia of Greek ex- 
traction, was Nicholas Mavrocordato, son 
of Alexander the chief interpreter of the Ot- 
toman court who had been appointed muinis- 
ter plenipotentiary of the porte at the con- 
gress of Carlovitz in 1699, with the title of 
bey and mahremi esrar, or he to whom se- 
crets are revealed}. Since that period the 
Greeks, by their superior talent for intrigue, 
and perhaps their greater genius for ma- 
naging state uffairs, have retained among 
themselves the succession to both principa- 
lities, which may now be considered in some 
degree as a national inheritance. To the 
Greeks, alone among the rayahs, is reserved 


* See Cantemir’s Ottoman history, p. 871, note 25. 


See Osservazioni storiche, naturali, e politiche, istorno la, 
Valachia e Moldavia, p. 21. 
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the nomination to posts of honour, if hondur 
in their situation be not inconsistent with 
public employment. 

If an inquiry be made into the origin of “” 
this distinction between the privileges con- 
ferred on the Greeks and the other tributary 
subjects of the grand signor, it will perhaps 
diminish, or efface the little honour which it 
may seem to bestow. The offiee of drage- 
man of the porte, or court-interpreter, was 
held originally by renegadoes, or apostate 
Christians, as we find, that Ibrahim, by 
birth a Pole, was interpreter during the em- 
bassy of Busbequius; and Spon mentions 
another, whose Polish name was Albertus 
Bobovius, who communicated to Rycaut the 
materials from which he composed his state 
of the Ottoman empire. But during the 
siege of Candia, the Greek physician of the 
grand vizir Kiopnli had so endeared himself 
to the Turks by his important services that 
he was appointed dragoman of the porte. 

The Ottoman troops, reduced to a state 
of eghaustion and despondency by the length 
of the siege and the new obstacles which the 
garrison continually opposed, began to mur- 
mur, that the strength of the nation was 
wasted against an impregnable city. The 
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vizirs. though impelled by the positive threats 
of the sultan, was frustrated in his efforts by 
the discontent of the soldiery, and could 
with difficulty restrain them from an open 
mutiny. In this dilemma, his embarrass- 
ment was aggravated by the intelligence, 
that the French were coming to the relief of 
Candia with a fleet and army. The artifices 
of Panayot, his physician, not only delivered 
the vizir from his embarrassed situation, but 
induced the Venetian commander to surren- 
der the city. “I have projected,” says the 
artful Greek, “ to invite Morosini the go- 
vernor to a private parley, and to admonish 
him as a friend not to trust to the French 
fleet, because their designs are-worse than 
those of the Turks. I shall easily gain cre- 
dit, as well bygmy known profession of the 
Christian religion as by my feigned zeal for 
the welfare of Christendem, and hope to 
inspire him with the purpose of surrendering 
the city,” The success of his project esta 
blished the credit of Panayot in the, Turkish 
court, “‘ which was so great,” says: Cante- 
mir, “ that no Christian before him ever 
did, and, 1t 1s believed, that norigeatter him 
ever will, enjoy the like.” At his death, 
which happened, during the expedition against 
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Kaminiec, he requested and obtairied, that 
his body might be sent for burial to Con- 
stantinople, an honour usually granted to 
the sultans alone. His death was lamented, 
and his services were publicly acknowledged 
by the vizir; and his merit is imputed to his 
nation and successors*, 

Alexander Mavrocordato succeeded, by 
similar arts, to the same honours as Pana< 
yot. By his influence his son Nicholas was 
promoted, first to the principality of Mol- 
davia and afterwards to that of Wallachia; 
when, in the true spirit of an enfranchized 
slave, he merited by his tyranny and the 
vexations of his government a comparison : 
with Nero. 

The post of court-interpreter and the ap- connne 
pointment to the two principalities excited this die 
the ambition of the Greeks; and many, for- 
suking the paths of vulgar industry, sent 
their children to study physic and foreign 
languages in the universities of Italy. The 
flame spread, and a spirit of intrigue was 
communicated to the Greeks: those who 
were possessed of wealth and talents assisted 
their claim to precedency by forged genealo- 


* See Cantemir’s Ottoman history, p. 258, pote 6. 
VOL. II. x 
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gies, and prepared their way to power by 


fraud or violence, unrestramed by the com~ 
mon precepts or principles of morality*. 
The offices in the different departments of 
government were insufficient to employ, and 
inadequate to satisfy, the crowd of claimants 
who presented themselves. The foiled com- 
petitors, who obtained at least by their de- 
feat the means of undermining their absent 
rivals, alternately protruded each other 
from power; the ministers of the porte en- 
couraged the ambittous pretensions of all 
partics, and multiplied their own emolu- 
ments by a rapid mutation of offices. The 
Turkish government, impartial in its choice, 
measured merit only by the golden standard, 
and reconciled its implied promises of sup- 
port with its wishes to advance a rival, by 
the interposition of the knife or the bow- 
string, the gibbet or poison. Hence arose a 
Greek nobility and gentry, attached to the 
distinguished houses by interest or consan- 


* Gika, prince of Wallachia, was deprived of his dignity by 
the indirect practices of his son Gregory, who resided at Con, 
stantinople as his father’s cajun kiahya, or agent at the Ottoman 
porte. <‘¢ He told the vizir, that his father was old and some 
times had not the use of his senses; by which means he got him 
turned out, and was appointed prince of Wallachia in his room.” 
(See Cantemis’s Ottoman history, p. 278, note 5.) 
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guinity, and continually occupied in plots 
and cabals. These men have forsaken their 
workshops and warehouses, and pass their 
lives in soliciting, or in abusing, authority ; 
or in wasting in tremulous luxury and osten- 
tation the fruits of rapine and extortion. 

The order of government, which _ the Exceptions 
Turks substituted in the place of the insti- mote of 
tutions which they abolished throughout « pies 
their new conquests, has been already ex- 
plained. Their system, which appears to 
have been adopted because the chief wants 
of the state were thereby provided for with- 
out any diminution of the public treasure, 
and with great satisfaction to the military 
themselves, was however relinquished in some 
few instances, and chiefly in the constitution 
of government established in the tributary 
provinces of Egypt, Wallachia, and Mol- 
davia. Selim rather capitulated with the 
Mamelukes than conquered them: he left 
the internal government of Egypt to the 
beys, and endeavoured to balance their 
power by the authority of the pasha, his 
vicegerent. Wallachia submitted to the force 
of the Ottoman arms in the year 1418. Mol- 
davia surrendered its liberties to Soliman the 
First in 1529. The Turks, considering both 

x 2 
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principalities as fiefs of the empire, exacted 
from them only the payment of tribute, 
without interfering in the interior govern- 
ment. They however established, under co- 
ver of the paramount authority of the sultan, 
a system of pillage, which has been gra- 
dually carried to a greater excess, and is 
practised with more impunity, than could be 
done over the subjects of the Ottoman porte 
in those provinces which are incorporated 
with the empire. But previously to the de- 
scription of the government and present state 
of a country which is now become of the 
highest importance in the politics of Europe, 
it will be necessary to take a rapid survey of 
its past history, to point out its geogra- 
phical position, and to describe the nature 
and quality of the soil, climate, and inha- 
bitants. 

Dacia was annexed to the Roman empire 
in the reign of Trajan, after an obstinate 
contention during five years with the fierce- 
ness and strength of the Barbarians, and the 
unconquerable patriotism of their king Dece- 
balus. The Jabours of this warfare are still 
recorded on the column which Trajan erected 
in his forum at Rome, as a monument of his 
Dacian victories. 

The province of Dacia comprehended the 
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countries situated beyond the Danube, and 
distinguished in modern geography by the 
names of Bessarabia, Moldavia, Wallachia, 
Transilvania, and the bannat of Temeswar. 
In the year 270 the emperor Aurelian relin- 
quished the sovereignty of the Transdanubian 
provinces, and withdrew the Roman troops 
and colonists to his new province of hither 
Dacia*. Such of the inhabitants as chose to 
remain became incorporated with the Goths, 
and served as the medium of intercourse be- 
tween their brethren on the other side of the 
river, and these new settlers. The policy of 
Aurelian was justified by the event, and 
the extensive province, which the Romans 
had been unable to defend, opposed, dur- 
ing a long period, a firm barrier, after it 
became independent, against the incursions 
of the savages of the north. 

Dacia continued in the possession of the 
Barbarians, wlio alternately yielded to, or 
incorporated themselves with, successive 
hordes of more powerful invaders, During 


* New Dacia was a dismemberment of the province of Masia, 
and was subdivided into Dacia Ripensis, on the banks of the Da. 
nube, Dacia Mediterranea, the territory of Nissa, and Dacia 
Prevalitana, which extended towards Albania. (See Peysson. 
nel, obsei vations historiques et géographiques, &c. p. 3.) 
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the declension of the Roman empire, the in- 
habitants of Dacia subsisted in peace or war 
by pasturage and pillage. They issued oc- 
casionally from their woody retreats, crossed 
the Danube in their light boats made out of 
a single tree, and marked their inroads into 
Bulgaria and Thrace with blood and ruin, 
even to the suburbs of Constantinople. 

When the dominions of the Gothic king 
were invaded by the Huns, whom, from their 
greater fierceness, the Goths themselves de- 
nominated Barbarians, the Visigoths under 
Athanaric occupied in their retreat the coun- 
try which lies between the mountains, the 
Pruth, and the Danube, and were preparing 
to defend it by the construction of strong 
lines; but the dismayed Goths, distrusting 
their own valour and their means of resist- 
ance, implored the pratection of the emperor 
Valens, and obtained permission to cross the 
Danube: they were reccived as guests and 
settlers in the Roman empire, which they af- 
terwards so powerfully contributed to sub- 
vert. 

In the treaty of peace which Attila, king 
of the Huns, dictated to the Romans, his 
sovereignty over those countries was con- 
firmed, and for the convenience of his Da- 
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elun subjects it was stipulated, that a safe 
and plentiful market should be established 
on the southern bank of the Danube. After 
the death of Attila and the extinction of his 
empire, Dacia became the seat of a new but 
transitory power, erected under Ardaric, king 
of the Gepide: it was destroyed by the vic- 
tory of the Lombards and their confederates, 
and was succeeded by the empire of the 
Chagans, which subsisted with splendour 
above two hundred and thirty years. Batou, 
grandson of Jenghiz Khan, although he car- 
ried his arms into these provinces, appears 
not to have disturbed the general govern 
ment, which was that of petty princes under 
the protection of the kings of Hungary. 

In the reign of Ladislaus the First, Ra- 
dulus, or Radulphus, surnamed the Swarthy, 
erected into a principality the country situ- 
ated between the Siret and the Alt, which 
is now called Wallachia Proper. The bannat of 
Crajova, or Lower Wallachia continued de- 
pendent on the kings of Hungary, and was given 
to the kmghts of Jerusalem, who, under the 
title of bans or viceroys, governed the coun- 
try, and afforded protection to pilgrims pass- 
ing from Germany to the Holy Land. Bog- 
dan, or Theodosius, assumed the government 
of Moldavia. Both principalities were origi- 
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nally held as fiefs of the kingdom of Hun- 
gary; but when they had afterwards in- 
creased in strength, and formed alliances 
with the kings of Poland, they asserted their 
independence. 

According to Cantemir, Stephen, prince 
of Moldavia, alarmed at the conquests of the 
Turks over the Hungarians, the Tartars and 
the Wallachians, and fearing to rely either on 
the Poles or the Germans, advised with his 
last breath the surrender of his country to the 
Ottoman power in the name of a fief, if the 
inhabitants could obtain peace on honourable 
terms, together with the preservation of their 
civil and ecclesiastical laws. Soliman ac- 
cepted their homage; tor the Turks aimed 
at nothing more than to subject an enemy 
to the payment of a small sum of money 
under whatever name, which, having once 
obtained, they soon found means of reducing 
to a real tribute. He left them the privilege 
of electing their own governors on every 
vacancy, subject to the approbation of the 
porte, a privilege which both principalities 
appear to have enjoyed and abused, until the 
beginning of the eighteenth century*. Since 


® See Cantenuir’s Ottoman histary, 7, 202, note 67. Demes 
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that period the boyars are no longer consulted 
in the choice of their governors, and the 
scene of intrigue is transferred from Yassy 
and Bukarest to the porte, and the Fanal of 
Constantinople*. 
Temcswar and Transilvania are now an- Geography 
of Molda- 


nexed to the dominions of the house of Aus- i844, 
Wallachia. 


trra, and Moldavia and Wallachia to those 
of the porte. These two principalities (which 
he between 43°. 55’. and 48°. 35’. north la- 
titude, and 23°. and 29%. 35’. east longitude) 
are divided from Poland by the Dniester, 
and the small tract of country called Buko- 
vina, which has been ceded to the house ot 


trius Cantemir himself, on the death of his father Constantine, in 
1693, was chosen his successor by the unanimous voice of the 
Moldavian doyars, but the election was not at that time con- 
firmed by the porte. On the rebellion of Cantemir and his flight 
into Russia, the porte withdrew the privilege, and has continued, 
since that time, to appoint the princes both to Moldavia and 
Wallachia without consulting the doyars. They formerly con- 
tended for their piivileges,” says Cantemir, “ but now the ty. 
ranny of the Turks forces them to submit not only their timber, 
but their heads, to the axe.”? General Baur (mémoires histo- 
riques et géographiques sur la Walachie, chap, mi, p. 264. Paris 
1781) says, that the election of Constantine Mavrocordato to the 
principality, in 1730, is the last instance of the exercise of this 
great prerogative by the doyars of Wallachia. 

* The Fanal is a district of Constantinople in which is the 
metropolitan church, and where the principal Greek families re- 
sidc, It is situated on the side of the harbour, 
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Austria*. The Carpathian mountains sepa- 
rate them from Transilvania and from the 
bannat as far as Mehadiat, the Danube from 
Bulgaria, and the Pruth from the desert of 
Bessarabia. The course of the Milkow, which 
descends from the Carpathians and falls into 
the Siret, and the latter river from the point 
of confluence till 1t reaches the Danube be- 
tween Ibrail and Galatz, fix the respective 
boundaries of the principalities. 

The inhabitants distinguish that part of 
ancient Dacia which is tributary to the Ot- 
toman porte by the name of Zara Ruma- 
nesca, or the Roman empire. The Turkish 
name is Iflak, a corrupt pronunciation of 
Wallachia, though Moldavia is frequently 
called Bogdan, a word derived, according 
to D’Herbclot, from the Sclavonian name of 
the Christian princes of Meesia. By way of 


* The cession of this territory, which after much disc‘ssion 
was made to the Court of Vienna in the year 1776, has opened 
a passage to the Austrian troops into the heart of both the prin- 
cipalities, 

+ « Ces montagnes sont comptées parmi les plus hautes et les 
plus grandes de la terre—leur largeur varie de dix 4 quinze 
Jieues.—C’est la barriere la plus forte que la nature ait pu donner 
contre toute insulte de ce cOté-la. Il ya peu de passages, et ils 
sont tres difficiles; de sorte qu’un petit nombre d’hommes peut 
ais¢ment les défendre contre des forces .infiniment supéricures,”” 


(Baur, chap. il, p. 217.) 
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distinction, Moldavia is also called Cara Fflak, 
and Wallachia Ak Iflak*. 


* The Turkish name of Moldavia his given rise to a mistake 
which onginated with Leunclavius (who ippeis to have been but 
imperfectly acquainted with the Turkish languice), and which 
has been propagated by succecding travellers. ‘ Moldava,’? he 
says, “is called by the Tusks Carabogdani, which sigmifies she 
land of black wheat, becruce the country tbounds with wheat 
that 1s black.’? Iam 60 little versed in agricultural affairs as to 
be ignorant even of the existence of dak wheat (vnless it be 
buck-wheat, which however 1s not much cultivated im either 
piuncipality), but I may venture to affirm, that the nime of Cara 
Bogdan by no means wariants the asseition, thit Z/ack wheat 
abounds in Moldavia. To inquire into the reason of the term 
dlack being apphed to this division of the country would be an 
useless labour; and I have indeed pointed out Leinclavius’s 
erior, chicfly beciuse it gives me an opportunity of introducing 
an observation, which seems to suggest matter of inquiry as to 
the eather history of the Turkish nauon. Bogdan, tne name of 
aman, significs, in the Scl vonic linguage, “ the gift of God,” 
and is synonmous with the Greek Theodosius, or the Itahan 
Diodati. But the Turkish name for wheat 1s bogday, which 
equally implics “ the gift of God,” and as itis not derived from 
words radically Turkish, it supports the conjecture, thit the 
knowledge of thr usc! cram w13 communicated to the Turks 
by the Sclavonic niuions who inhabited the country on the noith 
of the Caucisus, whither the Turks, at a very remote period, 
appeir to h cthed, and to have lived so secluded from inter- 
course ah Mes people as either to have forgotten the use of 
bread and the very name of wheat, or at least to have been so 
long deprived of it that, on its bemg restored to them, they 
adopted for it anew name, not exprissive of its quilities, but of 
their own gratitude. It has also occurred to me (though I found 
no hypothesis on what 1s perhaps only 1n accidental 1esemb! ince), 
thut the Tuscan word augur beus great affimty to the Turkish 
sughour, “auspicious, of good omen.” and I think it not mm- 
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Both provinces are intersected by the num- 
berless torrents which descend from the Car- 
pathian mountains, and augment the stream 
of the Danube. Their fountains determine the 
natural limits between Austrian and Turkish 
Dacia; those which flow to the south belong- 
ing to Wallachia, and the northern streams 
to Transilvania. 

From the snowy summit of the Carpathian 
ridge, the mountain, covered with lofty 
woods, gradually declines, and extends its 
skirts over the country, forming the sublimest 
and most romantic scenery, terminating in 
hills covered with vineyards, and opening 
into bays and vallies of the greatest fertility 
and beauty. Great part of the remaining 
space of country towards the Danube, from 
the mouth of the Siret to the fortress of 
Orsova, is a level and marshy plain, from 
twelve to twenty leagues broad. 

The southern frontier of Moldavia is com- 
prised between the mouths of the Siret and 
the Pruth, and possesses the advantage of a 
port accessible to merchant ships of the great- 
est burthen. 

Both provinces abound in rich pastures 


probable, that the Turks cultivated augury and divination, like 
the Druids, the Epirots, and other people inhabiting deep and 
romantic forests, 
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and extensive forests, and are watered with 
innumerable streams and rivers; many of 
which are, or might be made, navigable*, 

The political division of Wallachia is into ane 
seventeen circles, and that of Moldavia into a 
twenty. The hierarchal division of Wal- 
lachia is into three dioceses, over which the 
metropolitan or archbishop of Bukarest and 
two bishops exercise ecclesiastical jurisdic- 
tion. Moldavia has an archbishop and three 
bishops. The convents and churches are op- 
pressively numerous: they almost cover the 
tace of the country, and every where occupy 


the best situations. 
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particularly in Moldavia, which is exposed”? 


The winter 1s long and uncommonly severe, 


to the first fury of the north-east wind, ren- 
dered more keen by its passage over an im- 
mense and snowy tract of level and open 
country. The water in the deepest wells 
has sometimes been known to freeze, and 
the Danube to be covered with ice of pro- 
digious thickness. The spring begins in 
April. In June the south-west wind occa- | 


* © Les principales riviéres de Ja Valachie, comme le Siret, 
12 Jalowitza, l’Argis et ]’?Olta, sont navigables; mais elles ne 
portent que des bateaux plats. Le Danube, dont le courant a 
de 18 a 60 pieds de profondeur jusqu’ aux environs de Hirsowa, 
ep porte de touteespéce.”” Baiir, chap. ii, p. 214, 
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sions periodical returns of rain, thunder and 
lightning, at nearly the same hour, for a 
short continuance. In this month the south 
wind, by increasing the melting of the snow 
on the mountains, sometimes occasions inun- 
dations. In July and August the heats are 
excessive, but the nights are cold. The 
rainy season returns ju September, and the 
most delightiul and temperate weather suc- 
ceeds, and continues to the middle of No- 
vember. About this tame the north-east 
wind first announces the winter, and some- 
times introduces it by a heavy fall of snow. 

The city of Bukarest was almest destroyed 
by an earthquake im the year 1802, but such 
calamities are rarely felt in either princi- 
pality. The air in general is pure and 
wholesome, and the soil is proper for the 
production of every species of grain and 
pulse. 

They commonly plough with six oxen and 
make a very deep furrow. They never employ 
manure ; but after a crop of corn leave the 
land fallow for a season, and then sow it, 
either with wheat, or barley, or Indian corn. 
In virgin land, of which from the neglect of 
eulture there is much in both provinces, 
they plant cabbages the first year, which 
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grow to a prodigious size, or cucumbers 
which succeed equally well. By these means 
they extract and temper the salts with which 
such lands abound, and besides dcs‘roy the 
weeds and herbs, whose growth is checked’ 
by the syreading leaves of both plants which 
prevent their coming to seed*. 

The cultivation of the vine is gencral on the 
slopes of hills which afford a suitable exposi- 
tion. The wine, though made without art, 
is pleasant and wholesome}. It is exported 
in great quantities to Russia and Transilva- 
nia. Its strength and spirit are increased by 
a process, common among the rich proprie- 
tors, and practised also in Russia. At thie 
first approach of a severe cold, the wine 
butts are exposed to the severity of the wea- 
ther in the open air: in a few mghts, the 


* Sec Osservazionl, &c. p. 55. Carra, histoire de la Mol- 
davie et de la Valachie, p. 152. Paris 1781. Baur, chap. ii, 
p- 218. 

+ « Le vin n’est pas seulement bon, mais il est abondant. I 
yena qui le dispute en bonté avec celu de Hongrie.” Bair, 
chap. il, p. 219. “ Les vins d’Odobezd en Moldavie et de 
Pietra en Valachie sont les meilleurs. Cet article piincipalement 
est susceptible d’amélioration ; car Je vigneron ne sat pas ce que 
c’est que de sarcler la vigne ni de lui donner deux ou trois fae 
gons, comme en Bourgogne; il se contente de remue- la terre 
wne fois l’an autour du cep, et laisse ensuite croitre ]’herbe de 
tous cOtés.”” Carra, p. 163. 
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_ body of wine is encircled with a thick crust 
of ice; this is perforated by means of a hot 
iron, and the wine, thus deprived of its 
aqueous parts, 1s drawn off clear, strong, 
and capable of being preserved for a long 
time*. The wines somewhat resemble the 
light Provence wine, called cassis, they may 
be drunk even to ebriety without injury to 
the general health. The wheat in both prin- 
cipalities is excellent: its quality is between 
the hard red wheat and the white and mealy. 
The season of harvest is in the month of June. 
Immediately after bemg gathered in, the 
corn 1s trodden out by horses and cattle, 
and is laid up in pits. Barley is the com- 
mon food of horses, as well in Wallachia and 
Moldavia as throughout the Turkish domi- 
nions. Oats and ryc are rarely sown. Indian 
corn is much cultivated on account of its 
nutritious quality and abundant produce: it 
also requires Iess labour, and, being sown in 
the spring, is less exposed to accident and 
less lable to disappoint the hopes of the 


* Ovid (de tristibus, }. ii, el. x, ver, 23, 24) notices, though 
with a little poctical licence, a similar practice at Tomi in Bul. 
garia, the place of his banishment. 


“ Udaque consistunt formam servantia teste 
Vina; nec hausta meri, sed data frusta bibunt.” 
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farmer. The meal of Indian corn is made into 
a thick pottage, called mamalika, and is the 
hasis of the people’s food in both principali- 
ties. Flax and hemp are sown only in sufti- 
cient quantities to supply the wants of the 
inhabitants. 

The mountains and the plains are covered 
or diversified with woods and forests of 
the most useful trees. The oak is frequently 
secn of two or three fect in diameter, and 
furnishes timber solid and compact: the 
pines and firs are common on the moun- 
tains*. There are besides beeches, maples. 
elms, and ashes of different kinds, limes, 
poplars, walnut and white mulberry trees, 
of wluch last kind there are many plantations 
for the purpose of feeding silk worms. The 
woods formed of these majestic trees are 
peopled with innumerable races of singing 
birds. The note of the nightingale 1s sweeter 
and more frequent in the forests of Wallachia 
than in any other part of Europe, and its 
melody heighteps the charm which is expe- 


* Le chéne sur-tout est d’une grandeur et d’une bonté parti- 
culieres.—I] y a dans les montagnes une espeéce de sapin plus 
noble que le sapin ordinaire ; son ccorce est blanchatre, l’arbre 
fort haut, fort droit et presque sans noeuds; il donne des mats 
excellens, et il est trés propre a faire des batimens de mer.” 
Bair, chap, ii, P. 221, 
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rienced in travelling through that country in 
the beautiful evenings of the summer season. 
The fruit trees which are the most common, 
are the apple, one of which appears natural 
to the climate: it bears, without culture, a 
fruit called domnzasca, which is perhaps the 
finest in Europe, both for size, odour, and 
flavour: the pear, the plum, the cherry, thie 
peach, the apricot, the service, the walnut, 
and the hazel nut, come to great perfection 
with little culture. The climate is however 
unfavourable to the growth both of the olive 
and the fig-tree. The wood strawberry 1s 
every where to be met with, and the air is 
perfumed with wild) flowers and aromatic 
herbs. Asparagus is the natural produce of 
the soil, the mushrooms are plentitul and of 
excellent quality ; the cucumbers, the melons, 
and water-melons form a chief article of food 
to the common people; the cabbage spreads 
to an enormous size, and the Jerusalem arti- 
choke, yer elmasi, thrives and 1s propagated 
with little labour or attention. The chief 
source of wealth in both principalities, 1s, 
however, their abundant and nutritive pas- 
turages. The sheep and goats in Wallachia 
are estimated at four millions: these are 
driven at different seasons of the year, froma 
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the banks of the Danube to the summit of 
the Carpathian mountains: the flesh is ex- 
cellent, and the annual exportation of wool 
into Germany amounts to several thousand 
bales. The oxen, and principally those of 
Moldavia, are large and fleshy: a great 
number are sold into Silesia and other foreign 
countries*. The buffalo thrives in Walla- 
chia, though it must be carefully tended, as 
it suffers equally from the excessive heat of 
summer and the cold of winter. This ani- 
mal is of the highest utility as well from its 
prodigious strength, as from the abundance 
and nutritious quality of its milk. There are 
various breeds of horses: the best races, 
which are those of Moldavia, are bought up 
in great numbers for the service of the Aus- 
trian and Prussian cavalry: they are well 
shaped, are remarkable for the soundness of 
their hoofs, and possess both spirit and doci- 
lity. The carnage and draft horses are small 
but active, and capable of resisting fatigue. 
They live im the open air 1m all seasons, and 


* «On compte prés de trente mille bétes 4 cornes qui sortent 
de la Valashie pour Ia Bosnie, d’ou elles passent a Constanti- 
nople; et vingt mille bétes & cornes avec cing ou six mille che- 
vaux de la Moldavie qui passent par la Pologne pour la Silésie, 
ta Morayie et Je Brandeburgh.”” Carra, p. 164. 
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in the winter when the ground is covered 
with snow, are frequently attacked by the 
wolves, who come in great numbers, and 
when pressed Ly hunger are destructive, not 
only to the herds and flocks, but to the tra- 
veller and the inhabitant®. Domestic fowls, 
and game of all kinds are in great plenty. 
Water birds are numerous on the Jakes and 
the Danube, which also abound with various 
kinds of fish. Deer and wild goats are fre- 
quent on the mountains, and the hares are 
in such numbers in the plains that the pea- 
sanfs in Wallachia and Moldavia are said to 
hunt down upwards of half a million with 
their dogs, when the fall of snow through 
the winter 1s considerable. The honey and 
wax are of the finest quality, and are among 
the richest productions of the country: the 
climate secms indeed peculiarly favourable 
to the noble insect which produces them. 


* In the studs there 1s generally a stallion to ten mares who 
serves them as guardian and conductor. When a stud 1s attacked 
by the wolves, the stallions assemble, and collcct togethe: the 
maies and foals by then loud and repeated naizhings: the mares 
form a euch iound the foals, with then heads turncd towards 
the centre: the stallions arrange themselves on different points, and 
repel the wolves with their heels if they arc bold enough to attack 
them, and generally defend themselves so vigorously that the 
wolves ae forced to retreat. (See Osservaziom, &c. p. 79.) 

f Cana (p. 166), and the author of the osservezion: (p. 89), 
mention, among the productions of Moldavia, a kind of green 
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The mineral productions are natural tar, salt, 
and nitre. The salt is of the purest crystal 
and the mines are considered to be inexhaus- 
tible*: the prince of Moldavia 1s obliged to 
send every year to Constantimople a contri- 
bution of twenty thousand ofes, or twenty- 
five tons of nitre. The riches contained in 
the bowels of the earth and the vast range 
of the Carpathian mountains are however 
unexplored, though there are several in- 
dications of their containing metallic sub- 
stances}. 

The attention of the traveller is wholly ,,peuanc 
absorbed in contemplating the beauty of the ane 
varying landscape, and the fertility of the 
soul, which is unproved by a rich, though 
inadequate, cultivation. De Tott compares 
Moldavia to the province of Burgundy. 1 
have traversed both principalities in every 
direction, and retrace with vivid pleasure the 


wax which is very scarce; it is deposited by bees, smaller than 
the common ones, on certain plants, from which it is collected, 
though but in small quantities. It 1s made into tapers which 
diffuse an exquisite perfume when they are lighted. 

* In the year 1755, the quantity of salt taken out of the minca 
of Wallachia was 25 million okes, or about 28,000 tons. The 
mine in Moldavia yields annually 10 million okes of salt. (See Baur, 
chap. iv, p. 324, Carra, p. 168.) 

+ See Carra, p.155. Batir, chap. ii, p. 224, Peyssonnel, 
observations historiques, &c. p. 111. 
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impressions left by their grand and romanti¢e 
scenery ; the torrents rushing down the pre- 
cipices and winding through the vallies, the 
delightful fragrance of the lime flower, and 
the herbs crushed by the browzing flock, 
the solitary hut of the shepherd on the brow 
of the mountain, the mountain itself rising 
far above the clouds, covered over 1ts whole 
surface, except in the snowy regions, with a 
deep bed of vegetable earth, and every where 
adorned with lofty and majestic forest trees, 
or with rich and lively verdure :-—all this 
assemblage of beauty, which once gratitied 
my sight, still interests me in the picture 
which memory retains *. 

The locusts, the curse to which countries 
are most exposed where nature has been most 
prodigal of her gifts, sometimes infest and 
spread desolation over this delightful region. 
They even pass the lofty ndge of the Car- 


* «« Jai vu presque toutes les contrées de l'Europe: en veiité 
je n’en connois aucune ou Ja distribution des plaines, des collines 
ct des montagnes soit aussi admirable pour V’agriculture et la per- 
spective, qu’en Moldavie et en Valachie.’? Carra, p. 154. “ La 
plus grande partie des montagnes ressemble aux plus beaux jar- 
dins ; Jes rnisseaux qui s’en précipitent avec un doux et agrcable 
murmure, roulent dans Jes plaines une eau claire et saine, et ar- 
rosent en les traversant Ics vallons les plus agi¢ables: on les 
diroit formés exprés pour offrir aux yeux Ia plus belle vue qu’on 
puisse imaginer,” Baiir, chap. u, p. 220, 
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pathian mountains, and light upon Transil- 
vania, where a provident government has 
called out its regiments to disperse and de- 

stroy them with the report of cannon and the 
smoke of gunpowder. 

The Dacians were the most warlike of men. Constitn. 

I treasure up such facts, because they serve saraase 
to strengthen the conviction which I have cies 
received from surveying the manners of many 
people, that of all the evils which can _pos- 
sibly befall a state, the worst is subjection 

to a foreign power. The modern inhabitants, 
instead of the rude and hardy virtues which 
distinguished their barbarian ancestors, in- 
stead of the dignified manliness which con- 
stituted the Roman character, retain only a 
stubbornness in refusing what they know will 

be wrested from them, an obstinacy in with- 
holding what they dare not defend: they 
seem to think it folly to yield until they 

have been beaten, though they do not even 


dream of making resistance*. 


* Tacitus (Germania, c. 1) says, that the Dacians were sepa 
rated from the warlike Germans by the mutual dread of invading 
each other :—nor did they entirely lose their character for bravery 
until they fell under the unheard-of ignominy of being tyrannized 
over by a foreign slave. Chalcondylas (1. ii, p. 24), relates, with 
due commendation, their successful resistance and harassing pursuit 
of Sultan eae when he invaded Wallachia; he says of them, 
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The peasants call themselves rumun, or 
Roman, by whieh they are distinguished, as 
a term ofreproach, from the boyars or nobles. 
Their language is a corruption of the Latin, 
somewhat resembling the Italian, but consider- 
ably more debased by barbarian mixture *. 


‘© Dacorum gens bello piestantissima est, nec tamen admodum 
bonis gubeinatur legibus. Vicos plesunque incolunt, sequentes 
pascua.”” Cantemn (p. 125, 188, 425), end Montalbanus (ap. 
Elzevu. p. 90), speak of them as fiee-booters and pirates, both 
by land and sea, and as uniting their forces, under the command 
of than own piinces, with those of the Turks in then military 
expeditions, Marsigh (t. i, p. 101), says, that each princi. 
pality was bound to furnish a corps of cavalry, though he was 
told by the Turks themselves, that they considcred them to he 
useful only in :elheving tha own tioops from unpleasant services. 
“© Quos, vclut ad hebetandas hostium vires et furorem, in preia 
piimos impellunt—vsile istorum damnum reputantibus ‘Tuicis.” 
(Montalbanus, p. 21). And yet they must have been of great 
utility, as anneguiar cavalry, in ‘Turkish warfare. ‘ ‘Taitaronum 
more incedunt, ac preliantu, vacuos Linos aut tres equos sin- 
guli trahentes, quos uno alterove fesso mutuant ; in excursionibus 
idcirco veloces femam adventu ipso prexicnientes. Taltatorum 
em eX ccnsuetudine armantur.—Feroces, adversusque omnia 
seva firmati sunt: pace infidi,bellp non spernendi.”? (p. 90.) The 
emperor of Austria has many Wallach regiments in his armies, 
and they are found to possess all the requisite military qualities. 

* See Chalcondyhs, |. ii, p. 24, Cette langue dérive en 
grande partie du latin, comme par exemple les mots fowiné panis, 
mouiné Mane, afa aqua, vinn vinum, venouto veutus, &c. en 
partie du sclavon ou russe, comme s/ouga serviteur, prapadito 
perdu. I] s’y est introduit d’ailleurs un certain nombie de mots 
Turcs et Tartares, qui tous ensemble forment un langage bar- 
bare et corrompu, qui n’offre nulle énergie, nul gotit, et nulle 
idee abstraite.”? Carra, p. 195. 
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The appearance of the modern inhabitants 
in their summer dress 1s precisely the same 
as that of the ancient, which 1s represented 
on Trayan’s column. <A savage figure dressed 
in a shirt of coarse linen girt round the waist, 
and a pair of long drawers; a hatchet hang- 
ing at the girdle, a sheep skin thrown over 
the left shoulder and fastened on the breast, 
and sandals of undressed leather on the fect. 
Their hardy exterior 1s strikingly contrasted 
with their real nnbecility; for they are hum- 
bled by slavery even into the beef, that 
they are weak. The few Turks who travel 
through their country, the Greeks who pil- 
lage rather than govern it, the Germans and 
Russians who generally occupy it at the first 
opening of the campaign, all employ the 
same coercive measures. An Austrian cor- 
poral distributes blows, before he conde- 
scends to explain in what manner he must 
be obeyed. The necessary consequence of 
such mode of proceeding is, that the traveller 
in these countries can seldom procure for 
himself any convenience or accommodation 
beyonl the common necessaries, and these 
he must frequently think a luxury. Every 
one flies at his approach if he be attended 
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by the officers of the prince, and if no one 
remains to be beaten, he can with difficulty 
obtain the common comforts of fire and 
straw, to dress his food or to make his bed. 
De Tott describes such treatment as neces- 
sary, and indeed few people in authority 
have recourse to any other. I however ha- 
zarded an experiment. I travelled with a 
French gentleman from Constantinople to 
Vienna. On leaving Bukarest the prince had 
insisted on our taking an escort of three sol- 
diers of his body guard, and our arrival in 
the villages on the road consequently spread 
the usual alarm, and excited the usual dis- 
trust, but nothing was more easy than to 
re-establish confidence; a few paras given to 
the children, or if none were there, a few 
paras to the peasant with orders to buy 
without limitation a small quantity of the 
best wine in the village, and a little present 
on his return, as it convinced the villagers, 
that we meant to extort nothing, procured 
us abundance. I never experienced more ready 
service, and though the extraordinary ex- 
pense was too trifling to be noticed, we never 
left a house without being attended by the 
whole famly, and sometimes by all the men 
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in the village, who voluntarily supported our 
carriage across the rugged or miry passages 
at the entrance of it. 

The predominant religion in both princi- 
palities is that of the Greek church. The 
inhabitants are indeed attached to its rites 
and ceremonies, and tremble at its denun- 
clations ; but it does not appear, perhaps 
because their spiritual, tyrannize over them 
no less than their temporal, superiors, that 
they feel for their religion the same ardour 
of affection which I have observed among 
the Greeks in Turkey. Religion, indeed, 
when administered, not by an equal or a fel- 
low sufferer, but by a master, has not the 
nuld and beneficent character which endears 
it to its votaries. The ringing of bells, or 
beating with two wooden hammers on a long 
piece of wood suspended in the belfries, 1s 
the most troublesome expression of their de- 
votion. On the morning of a great holiday 
the clatter is inconceivable in the city of 
Bukarest, where indeed there are more 
churches and convents than would sutfice for 
all the parishes in both principalities. The 
chief amusement of the people on their holi- 
days is dancing. The Wallach dance 1s an 
expression of languor: the air is simple and 
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monotonous, and the gesture a careless vo- 
luptuousness: the dancing couple hold each 
other by the hands, which they lift above 
their heads: the step is a motion alternatcly 
backwards and forwards, corresponding with 
the expression of compliance and refusal, re- 
peated, without vanation, through a court- 
ship of three quarters of an hour™*. 

The inhabitants of the mountains are af- 
flicted with the same elandular accretion 
which is observed in the Alps: its appear- 
ance is disgusting, and is so far from being 
considered as a beauty by the natives that 
the dress of the women 1s purposely calcu- 
lated to conceal the neck and the throat. 
In its excess it causes all that is human, as 
well in the mind, as the body, of those who 
are aftlicted with it, to disappear.—They are 
pertect idiots. J remember the uneasy sen- 
sation which | experienced, when after a long 
and fatiguing journey we reached our rest- 
ing place in a village among the mountains. 
The inhabitants of a dark cottage were dis- 
lodged to make room for us, and I had or- 
dered tle chamber which we were to occupy 
to be cleared and swept ; but on approach- 
ing the fire 1 observed a person sitting among 


* See Voyage & Constantinople, p. 117. 
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the embers on the hearth. I was peevish, 
if not angry with the peasant, who imme- 
diately drew from the chimney corner by the 
nape of the neck---a naked mummy, for so 
it appeared to me: the body wasted to sup- 
ply the enormous excrescence on the neck, 
the spindle shanks shrunk up, the long arms 
hanging down the sides, and showing no 
sign of life except a vacant and frightful 
stare. I confess I felt horror. I was stung 
with remorse at depriving the poor creature 
of the only comforts which it seemed capable 
of enjoying; but my humanity yielded to 
stronger and more sclfish feelings, and | 
could not resolve to eat and to sleep in such 
company. 

In the plains the natives seldom attain to 
the age of seventy vears, they are even old 
at siaty; but this is owing to other causes 
than the climate, for chronical diseases are 
unknown, and bilious an | intermittent fevers, 


though frequent, are seldom fatal *. 


* « [a quantité de marais et d’eaux stagnantes dans les val- 
lons et les praities, l’épaisseur et la profondew des foréts, lhu- 
midité naturelle de tant de terres incultes, qui se trouvent sans 
cesse couvertes de |’herbe desséchée et pourrie de l’année pr écéy 
dente, sont les causes secondes du vice qui régne dans |’atmos- 
phére de ces climats.’” Carra, p, 151, 


Civil dis- 
tinctions. 
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The number of inhabitants in both prin- 
cipalities is calculated to amount to a mil- 
lion of souls*; a population very inade- 
quate to a territory of such extent, so fertile 
and so rich in the variety of its productions. 
If the inhabitants enjoyed the blessings of 
regular government, if their industry was 
unshackled, and the frmts of their labour 
were secured to them, their numbers would 
speedily and necessarily increase from the 
great facility of obtaimng a comfortable sub- 
sistence. They possess the unalienable riches 
of nature, which, far from being exhausted, 
would multiply even beyond the demands of 
an increasing population}. 

The subjects of the country, exclusively 
of the privileged classes of boyars and eccle- 
slastics, are the rumuns (Moldavian and 
Wallachian peasantry and burghers), and 
the still more abject class of chinganehs or 


* See Osservazioni, &c. p. 209. Carra (p. 155) reckons 
only 500,000 inhabitants in both principalities, but this estimate 
is inconsistent with his own calculation of 170,000 persons who 
pay the taxes and contributions. 

+ “Il est affigeant qu’un pays si beau, d’un sol si fertile, 
sous un ciel si heureux, soit si peu peuplé; je suis persuade qu’il 
pourroit nourrir cing ou six fois plus d’habitans qu’il n’en con- 
tient actuellement.”’ Baiir, chap. ii, p. 231, “Il y a tout au plus 
wo quarantieme du pays defriché et mis ea terres labourables.” 
Carra, p. 161. 
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gypsies: these people are distinguished by 
the peculiar Ethiopian cast of features and 
complexion which marks their race in every 
country in Europe. In the Ottoman empire 
the chinganehs do not form a distinct sect: 
they adopt the religion of the country in 
which they are tolerated, though they are 
said to preserve, and to incorporate with it, 
the traditional superstitions of their ances- 
tors. In Romelia they are Mussulmans and 
conscquently free. In Moldavia and Walla- 
chia they are Christians of the Greek com- 
munion; for the most part domestic slaves, 
the coachmen, cooks, confectioners, bakers, 
and menial servants, of the nobility ; bandied 
wbout according to the caprice of their brutal 
masters, and beaten wantonly and unmerci- 
fully: themselves are the lowest of mankind: 
a propensity to irregular desires indicates 
itself from their tender years; they are of a 
spiteful and malignant disposition, slovenly 
in their habits, and universally thieves. Those 
of the chinganehs who are free, breed cattle 
and horses, manufacture spoons, or other 
household utensils, of wood, and carry on a 
small traffic in articles of common use and 
little value. Offences of a serious nature, 
such as the stealing of cattle, high-way rob- 
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to the changanehs*. 

The rumuns are indeed burthened and op- 
pressed with imposts and taacs, but they 
are protected im their persons, by the law, 
trom the capricious ill-usage of private indi- 
viduals. The municipal magistrates and the 
officers of government are alone empowered 
{o inflict corporal punishment. The rumuns 
cultivate the lands of the boyars and other 
proprictors, and pay a tenth part of the pro- 
duce to the land-holder, who besides reserves 
to lumself several valuable privileges, and 
among others, the exclusive right of selling 
wine and brandy on his own estate. If they 
are dissatisfied with them master, they quit 
their habitations, and pass over to the estate 
of another with their families and moveables. 
But the exactions of a rapacious government 
cannot be warded off or eluded. “ As I 
traversed Moldavia,” says De Tott, “I be- 
held them gathering the eleventh capitation 
for the year, although it was then but the 
month of Octoberj.” Under such oppres- 

* Pcyssonne] (observations historiques, &c. p. 111) says, 
that in Moldavia the chinganehs are bought and sold at very 
low prices, though not to stiangers, as the landed proprietors 


are unwilling to suffer them to quit the country, 
+ Memoirs, v. ti, p. 29 
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sions, where every one is forced to contribute 
in proportion to his profits, they naturally 
avoid labour, of which they cannot hope to 
reap the fruits; they exert no ingenuity, and 
apply themselves to no new branches of in- 
dustry ; they scarcely even retain the prac- 
tice of those arts which are most essentially 
necessary: the mechanical arts are left to 
foreigners from the neighbouring states, who 
are protected from injustice by the influence 
of their own governments: the natives be- 
come indolent, because they cannot amelio- 
rate their condition by exertion, as they be- 
come treacherous, because treachery is con- 
stantly employed to discover, and to extort, 
their scanty savings. Their features are con- 
tracted by care and anxiety ; their bodies are 
debilitated by idleness and deficiency of nu-« 
triment; and drunkenness, as it lightens the 
immediate pressure of misery, completes in 
them the debasement of the distinguishing 
faculties of rational nature. 

The form of government established in conssitu- 
both principalities is that of a limited mo- fun. 
narchy. The prince represents the sovereign, ™™” 
and the divan, which is composed of the 
principal boyars, the senate. The power of 
the prince is, however, controllable only in 
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Vaivoda or 


Punce; 
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his financial operations, in fixing the rate of 
contributions, or determing the mode of 
raising them: these must be conducted with 
the advice and consent of the council; and if 
they are unanimous, they overrule the opi- 
nion of the prince. 

The prince, though restrained in the power 
of levying arbitrary exactions, is invested in 
every other respect with regal, though pre- 
carious, authority. He assumes the state . 
and magnificence of a sovereign. The porte 
confers on him the title of vatvoda, a Scla- 
vonic name originally sigmfying the general 
of an army, but given by the kings of Po- 
land to the governors of provinces. The 
republic of Venice first used the title of serene 
highness in addressing the vaivodas, though 
their position be very different from that 
of the independent princes of Germany 
and Italy. The dress of ceremony of the 
princes of Moldavia and Wallechia differs 
from that of the Turkish governors only in 
the covering of the head. They formerly 
wore in their caps the sorgudj, or plume of 
héron’s feathers set in a crest of diamonds, 
Mm imitation of the Ottoman sultans; but at 
the present day, though they adorn with 
these Insignia their portraits which are sus- 
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pended in the churches, they are careful not 
to offend the scrupulous eyes of the Mussul- 
mans. 

The prince holds a court every day, where 
he sits for a short time surrounded by his 
officers, to administer justice and to decide 
controversies between his subjects. His com- 
mands are received with the most obsequious 
deference: he has full power of life and death 
over all, and inflicts whatever punishment 
he pleases on the guilty or the disobedient*. 
No complaints are received at the Ottoman 
porte against this authorized agent of govern- 
ment, even for the murder of an innocent per- 
son, whatever may have been his rank in socie- 
ty. The staff of authority is always placed be- 
side the throne, and if the prince be of a 
choleric and impetuous disposition, it excites 
no surprise to see him yicld to the emotions 
of anger, and distribute blows, with his own 
hand, on the heads or shoulders of his prin- 
cipal courtiers or ministers of state}. He 


* Carra relates (p. 160), that a young nobleman was thrown 
into prison and loaded with irons, and very narrowly escaped 
the punishment of the bastinado, because his dress was made in 
a better taste than that of Gregory Gika, the prince of Mol- 
davia. 

+ See Ogervazioni, &c. p. 161. 

I was at Yassy when punishment was inflicted ow the cassad 
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ceremony 
of inaugu- 
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appoints to the administration of the royal 
domains according to his own pleasure, and 
disposes of the revenues of the lands and vil- 
lages for his own purposes. 

The princes of Moldavia and Wallachia 
receive their investiture at the porte with the 
pomp and ceremonies usually observed on 
creating pashas and vizirs. The kukka, or 
military crest, is placed on their heads by 
the muhzur aga, an officer of the janizaries 
attached to the service of the grand vizir, 
and the robe of honour 1s put on them by 
the vizir himself. They are honoured with 
the standards and military music, and make 


bashi, a boyar of the first class who had contracted to supply 
the eity with animal food, against whom complaints had 
been carried before the prince, on account of the unwholesome 
quality of the provisions which he funished. I was not indeed 
present at this exhibition of executive discipline, but the story 
was related in the company of persons who acknowledged the 
eircumstances of it to be conformable to the usages of the court. 
The boyar was led mto the great hall of the palace, and imme- 
diately threw himself at the feet of the prince, as he advanced 
towaids him holding in his hand his sceptre or staff of authouity. 
The prince, however, continued for some time to distribute his 
blows at random on the body of the culpnit, retreating all the 
while in order to prevent the doyar, who kept crawling after him, 
from kissing his feet, and obtaming forgiveness before he had 
suffiently expiated his offence. I went purposely to the sham- 
bles on the next-day, and had ocular proof that his Highness’s 
admonit.ons had produced a very salutary effect. 
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their oaths of allegiance and fidelity in the 
presence of the sultan, to whom they are in- 
troduced with the ceremonies usual at a public 
audience. . 

From the seraglio they go in solemn and 
ostentatious procession to the patriarchal 
church, where prayers and ceremonies are 
performed, similar to those which were 
formerly observed at the inauguration of 
the Greek emperors. They are accompa- 
nied to their principalities by the Turkish 
officers appointed to install them. They 
make their public entry into the capital of 
their new sovereignty with a great display of 
magnificence, attended by the metropolitan 
and dignified ecclesiastics, the members of 
the divan, and the chief boyars. They as- 
sume, from the ceremonies which are prac- 
tised, the title of ‘* God’s Anointed;”’ but 
this vain pageant, this painted bubble, raised 
by intrigue, by purchase, or by favour, de- 
pendent ona breath, removable ut the will 
of a tyrant, and reducible to its original no- 
thingness, is conducted to a mimic throne 
by the Turkish officer, who witnesses and 
ridicules the vanity of the slave whom his 
hand raises to authority and invests with 
dignity*. 


* See Cantemir’s Ottoman history, p. 189, nate 33. 
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The court of the prince 1s composed of 
persons in office and the provincial nobility, 
but more especially of the flock of harpies, 
who, forsaking the shores of the Bosphorus 
under the auspices of the new fangled sove- 
reign, light on the tables, and sate their 
ravenous appetites with the substance, of 
wretches more hopeless of relief, and no less 
worn by hunger and misery, than Phineus 
himself. It is difficult to recognize the ab- 
ject rayah in the Greek sillly basking in the 
blaze of Oriental pomp, and indulging in all 
the pride and insolence of authority and 
office. A splenuid equipage, a train of ser- 
vants, power to uppress, and the means of 
extortion develop all the vices of character 
which penury and servile dependence had be- 
fore concealed. The Greek, who at Con- 
stantinople excites pity or contempt, raises 
disgust and abhorrence at Bukarest and 
Yassy*. It will naturally be imagined, that 
a court thus vitiated in its constituent parts 
cannot exhibit an assemblage of elegance and 
urbanity. Great indeed must be the apathy 


* « Un Grec a cheval, les étriers hauts et les genoux en 
triangle, branlant la téte comme un magot de platre, s’imagine 
étre le personnage le plus imposant et le plus respectable.” Carra, 
p. 160. 
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of the European spectator who can witness, 
without experiencing correspondent emotions, 
the ridiculous combination of all that is gro- 
tesqne in ceremony with all that is vulgar in 
manners, of all that is fulsome in adylation 
with all that is contemptible in vanity and 
hateful in overbearing self-sufficiency*. Idle- 
ness and vanity have introduced and esta- 
blished the custom, in the capitals of each 
principality, of passing the morning in at- 
tendance at the prince’s levee. The Greeks, 
and the boyars, whether in, or out of office, 
crowd the court, and fill up the vacancy of 


* I cannot refrain from transcribing Carra’s description of a 
ball at court, which, though apparently a caricature, I know to 
be perfectly accurate. ‘ Ils se forment en rond, hommes et 
femmes, main a main, les pieds bien en-dedans, les longues cue 
lottes rouges des hommes pendantes sur le cou-de-pied et les 
talons, comme a des pigeons pattus; les dames couvertes des 
épaules jusqu’ a la ceinture d’une pelisse dont le poil est en-dehors, 
tendant horriblement le ventre et rentrant les fesses; dans cette 
posture, vous voyez leur bras se remuer méthodiquement, 
comme si on les tiroit de derriere ]’épaule par un fil d’archal ; leurs 
pieds aller et venir en méme tems de !’avant en arriere, de I’ar- 
riere en avant ; le dos rond, Je col roide, |’ceil stupide, se tourner 
en cadence de droite a gauche, de gauche a droite; et avancer 
ainsi gauchement et nonchalammant, comme un mulet fatigué 
qui tourne en broyant la navette—On imagine bien que la 
musique est aussi monotone et aussi misérable que la danse, ce 
sont les cyganis qui sont chargés de leur chatouiller les oreilles.” 
(Hist. de la Mold. et de la Valach. p. 157.) 
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their lives by conversation void of interest, 
and the awkward display of self-importance ; 
and so contagious is the example that even 
the foreign merchants hurry from their avo- 
cations to present themselves at the palace 
of the prince, lest perhaps their servants 
should disdain to wear a livery which is not 
every day exposed in the avenues of the 
court. 

The chief officer of the court is the pos- 
telnik, or marshal: he is usually a Greek, 
and is the chief medium of communication 
with the prince, as well on subjects of busi- 
ness as for the distribution of favours. He 
carries the mace before the prince in public 
ceremonies, and remains standing on the 
side of the throne. The commisso, or master 
of the horse, is also a Greek: his most im- 
portant function is on the festival of Saint 
George, when, in imitation of the customs of 
the Ottoman court, the horses are led out 
to grass: the commisso closes: the procession, 
mounted on the horse with which the prince 
on the day of his public audience ‘had been ho- 
noured from the sultan’s stables, and which, as 
well in the stables as in all public ceremonies, 
occupies, in right of its former master, the 
place of honour. The grammaticos, or Greek 
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sa great number of subaltern clerks 
riting official and complimentary letters 
to the public agents in the principality and 
the neighbouring province. The portar- 
hashi officiates as master of the ceremonies 
to all Turks of distinction: he introduces 
them to the prince’s audience, and carefully 
attends to the performance of all the honours 
and services which they are qualified to ex- 
pect or require. These, as also the chief 


boyars and other great officers, wear their - 
beards*. 


* This enumeration of the officers of the prince’s househeld 
will, I am persuaded, be thought sufficient; and it will not be 
required from one who was only a traveller through the country, 
to describe the high and sounding titles, and the important func- 
tions, of a numerous train of officers, who live in idleness and 
luxury, and are privileged to plunder the inhabitants, because they 
occasionally present to the prince his pipe, his coffee, or his 
wine, and purchase slippers and night-caps for his Highness and 
his serene family. * Nos souverains” {says Baur, p ce “en 
prenant le caffé, ou étant a leur toilette, n’ont plus guére besoin 
de grands seigneurs pour se faire allumer la pipe, ou se faire 
présenter les bottes.”’ 

« Quand le prince va 4 l’église ou ala promenade pour se faire 
voir & ses sujets, il est ordinairement suivi par tous les officiers 
dont je viens de parler. Aprés la procession des récolets du 
grand couvent de Milan, je ne connois rien de plus imposant ni 
de plus majestueux que cette marche du hespodar.” Carra, 
p. 18]. 
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The prince's body guard consists of delhis, 
and tufenkgis (musqueteers). These men are 
chiefly Albanians of the Greek communion, 
who, like their Mahometan countrymen, en- 
list as mercenaries in any service which offers 
a proportionate reward: they interfere in all 
the intestine dissensions of the empire, and 
they unite with the bands of robbers who 
infest the Turkish provinces. The Albanians, 
whose ancestors embraced the religion of Ma- 
homet only to avoid the greater evil of a 
general proscription, are negligent in their 
observance of its practices, and unsteady in 
their belief. Professed Mahometans have 
even related to me the miracles of Christian 
saints in behalf of the independence of their 
country when it was invaded by the Turks, 
though Mahometan Albanians disdain to 
accept of service under a Chnistian. Those 
who are engaged in the service of the 
princes are fellows of determined cou- 
rage, expert in the use of their fire-arms, 
and marked with scars gained in war or rob- 
bery: they seem indeed scarcely to make 
any distinction between these different pro- 
fessions, but, as both are dangerous, so they 
esteem them almost equally honourable. Some 
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Christian Albamians, who served as an escort 
to a Greek prince with whom I once tra- 
velled through a part of Turkey, boasted of 
their achievements in plundering the cara- 
vans, and pointed out to me the spot where 
they had lain in ambuscade in one of the de- 
files of the Hemus, balkan. Prince Ipsi- 
lanti, to reward the fidelity of a Sclavoman 
who had served him as a gardener, raised a 
company of Sclavomians, on his being ap- 
pointed to the principality of Wallachia in 
1802, and these men do duty in his palace 
at Bukarest, and officiate as his body-guard. 
Their insolence surpasses even that of the 
Turkish soldicry. I saw a party of these 
lawless ruffians returning in triumph from 
having avenzed tne honour of their corps by 
the infliction of a degradimg punishment ona 
boyar. One of their company had pursued 
a girl into the house of her master, but had 
been forced to abandon the pursuit, and 
after some rough treatinent, which his beha- 
viour necessitated, had been thrust out of the 
house by the scrvants of the family. The 
crime was expiated, under the authorizauon 
of the prince himself, by the doyar publicly 
undergoing, in the court-yard of his own 
house and in the presence of the populace, 
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the punishment of the bastinado on the soles 
of his feet. 

The president of the divan in each prin- 
cipality is the archbishop or metropolitan, 
who is considered as the head and oracle of 
the law, from the ascendancy of his sacred 
character over the minds of an uncultivated 
and superstitious people. The other mem- 
bers of the divan are the great public func- 
tionaries, whose titles of deornik-mare, logo- 
theti-mare, spathari or hetman, vestiar-mare, 
&c. correspond with those of chief Justice, 
chancellor, generalissimo, and treasurer. Ma- 
ny of these officers are men of the first class 
of nobility, and natives of the country, es- 
pecially the treasurer, in whose situation an 
intimate acquaintance with the financial re- 
sources and the most efficacious methods of 
extortion is essentially necessary. The in- 
ferior members of the divan have no voice 
either in deliberating, or in deciding, on any 
measure: they merely affix their signatures 
to all public acts. 

The divan is the high court of judicature. 
It receives appeals from the inferior tribunals, 
and its sentence, if confirmed by the prince 
in the extraordinary sitting which is held 
twice in every week, is final. The criminal 
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tribunal is composed of noblemen of the se- 
cond class, who must have passed through 
the inferior offices of the divan. ll crimi- 
nal proceedings are examined every Saturday 
by the prince himself, who is attended on 
this occasion by the armasc, or governor of 
the public prisons. The usual punishments 
for slight offences are whipping, or public 
labour for a length of time proportioned to 
the nature of the crime: in instances of 
greater enormities the guilty person is pue 
nished with the loss of his ears, -and 1s sen- 
tenced to work in the salt mines for the re- 
mainder of his life. The punishment of 
death, though not wholly abolished, is rarely 
inflicted; but when the circumstances of the 
case seem to necessitate so dreadful an exe 
ample, the luw has expressly ordained, that 
the governor of the public prisons, even after 
the sentence of death against the criminal 
has been delivered to him in writing, shall 
present himself before the prince three se- 
veral times, and at each time shall repeat 
the solemn inquiry, whether the prince per- 
sists in his determination of shedding human 
blood. This wise and salutary regulation is 
ascribed to Prince Alexander Ipsilanti, and 
it is just, that his name descend to posterity 


Boyars or 
nobility. 
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among those of the benefactors of mankind : 
if his successors suffer it to fall into disuse or 
to degenerate into a form of office, they will 
acquire the hatred of all good men, and their 
memory will deserve to be held in execra- 
tion’. 

The boyars, who compose the divan and 
who arrogantly asstime the rank and honours 
of hereditary grandees of the country, are 
in reality only rich proprietors and unfeeling 
tax-gatherers. The doyars of the most an- 
cient families indeed assert, that they are 
the descendants of the Slavi, and are of a 
distinct race from the people, who have 
sprung from the alliances of the Romans with 
the original Dacians}-; but the chief distinc- 
tion among the nobles is their wealth and 


* See Carra, p. 186. Osservazioni, &c. p. 148. 


¢ Luitprand, bishop of Cremona, was sent on an embassy to 
Constantinople, in the year 968, to ask in marriage a daughter 
of the emperor Romanus for the son of Otho. The reigning 
emperor Nicephorus Phocas, in a conversation at table, refused 
the title of Romans to the eubjects of Otho, whom he called 
Lombards and Barbarians. «We Lombards,’’ replied the pre- 
late, ‘* can offer no greater insult to a man than to call hima 
Roman, a name which amongst us denotes whatever is base, 
cowardly, sordid, depraved, and knavish.”’—-Such indeed would 
have been the general opinion of mankind, if the earlier history 
of the Romans had not outlived the republic. 
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possessions. The great majority of the Mol- 
davian and Wallachian nobility owe their 
creation to the sultan’s vatvodas, for even 
these ephemeral beings, these fleeting sha- 
dows of royalty, are presumed to confer by 
their breath a permanency of dignity; and 
the man on whom they have once conferred 
any office, retains, after his removal, the 
title, the honours, and even the privileges of 
nobility*, 

The collective powers of the nobles, COnSi~ powers of 
dered as a corporate body represented by the eee 
divan or great council, are specious and nuga- 
tory. The divan appears to intermeddle in the 
management of public affairs, but it possesses 
no real authority ; for every thing isin fact con- 
ducted by the prince and his ministers. The di- 
van is more especially authorized to superintend 
and control the receipts and expenditures of 
the public treasure; and the signatures of its 
members are necessary to give authenticity 
to the annual statement of the accounts: yet 


* The widows of the doyars receive pensions from the public 
treasury according to the rank and quality of their deceased hus- 
bands. General Baiir (chap. iii, p. 300) much approves of this 
institution, which he considers to be an encouragement to ma- 
trimony ; but a wise government would perhaps better consult the 
interest of the community by checking the propagation of such a 
worthless nobility. 
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their signatures are a mere formality, which 
in fact serves no other purpose than to pre- 
vent the boyars from making representations 
to the porte against the prince’s government, 
as it virtually annuls any accusation on their 
part of his having harassed the country by 
oppressive taxes, or levied contributions with- 
out their concurrence. 

The Greeks, who share among themselves 
the mayistracies and other public employ- 
ments of wealth and dignity, are all removed 
from office when their patron is deposed, and 
are obliged to quit the province, unless they 
can obtain the consent of his successor to 
their remaining behind, in which case they 
engage themselves by a solemn oath not to 
interfere with, nor obstruct, the operations 
of Ins government, nor to carry on plots nor 
intrigues against his person and authority. 
It they have married women of the country 
possessed of landed estates, and have con- 
tinued peaceable and undisturbed through 
three successive reigns, they are reputed to have 
become naturalized, and rank among the boyars 
or nobility. The nobility, as well as the secular 
and monastic clergy, are exempt, except in 
the event of extraordinary demands, from all 
imposts, taxes, and contributions whatever. 
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The boyars, in their individual capacity, 
tremble before the authority of the prince: 
they cross themselves when they enter the 
palace, in order to avert the dangers which 
beset them: on approaching the presence 
chamber they compose their features and at- 
titude into the expression of servile respect: 
few amony them are permitted to kiss the 
prince’s hand, and many esteem it an ho- 
nour to be allowed to touch his robe, or his 
feet. 

There are no Turkish garrisons in the in- Toles 
terior of either principality. They are, how- stiates, 
ever, surrounded by fortresses, both on the 
Danube and the Dmiester, which are come 
manded and garrisoned by Turks, who also 
exercise a civil jurisdiction over the sur- 
rounding territory to a certain extent*. 


* Chotin is situated on the Dniester, at the foot of the moun” 
tain which stands on the right side of the river over against Ka- 
miniec. It was formerly considered as the bulwark of the Tuik- 
ish empire against the Russians and Poles, though De Tott, who 
examined its fortifications, was of opinion, that it could not hold 
out three days against a regular attack. The pashalik of Chotin 
is separated from Moldavia by the Pruth.—Bender, in Bessarabia, 
is famous in modern history for being the chief residence of 
Charles the T'welfth after his defeat at the battle of Pultowa. 
The Roman military road terminated at Bender, or Tigine. 
Since the Dniester has become the frontier of the Turkish and 
Russian empires, the Russians have built the town and fortress 
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The jurisdiction of the princes of Moldavia 
and Wallachia does not extend to the waters 
of the Danube, so that there is, of necessity, 
a Turkish magistrate constantly residing at 
Galatz, in order to determine disputes or 
litigations which may arise between the na- 
tives and the Mussulman traders, as well as 
to punish offences comnutted beyond the 
territories of the prince. It 1s not permitted 
to Mussulmans to make a fixed residence in 
either principality. Those whorn commercial 
or state affairs occasionally bring into the 


of Tyraspol on the side of the river opposite to Bender.—Akkier- 
man, which is also called Belgorod, is at the mouth of the 
Douiester. The Russians have built and fortificd a town on the 
opposite shore, to which they have given the name of Ovidiopol, 
from a supposition (founded on a misnomer of the Moldavians» 
who calla lake near Akkierman Lacul Ovidului, and reasoning 
too futile to require confutatior ), that it was the place of the 
banishment and death of the Roman poet. ilia is situated at 
about three leagues from the Black Sea, on the left bank of one 
of the five mouths of the Danube, which, as well as the night 
branch, is navigable for vessels of great burthen.—Jsmacl, in 
Bessarabia, is situated on the north side of the Danube: it was 
here, that the merciless Suwarow massacred, without distinction 
of age or sex, the garrison and the inhabitants, after carrying the 
place by storm in 1790.—Jbdraz/ is situated in Wallachia in the 
angle formed by the Siret and the Danube.—Girgiova is also in 
Wallachia, opposite to Ruschiuk. The Austrian troops who 
had taken possession of this fortress during the last war, were 
surprised and driven from it by the ‘Turks, who crossed the Da- 
nube, and attacked them in the night. 
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country, are lodged in the khans or hotels 
expressly built for their accommodation in 
Yassy and Bukarest, which are maintained 
at the expense of government. 

The divan effendi, or Turkish secretary, 
is the only Mussulman in the service of the 
prince. His business is to write official des- 
patches to the Ottoman porte, to read and 
translate the firmans or orders of govern- 
ment, and to give judgment (jointly, if re- 
quired, with a cadi despatched for the pur- 
pose from one of the neighbouring fortresses) 
in all disputes, in which the interests of Mus- 
sulmans are involved. The divan effendt, 
though ostensibly an agent of the prince, 
and receiving a large salary for his services, 
is however to be considered rather as an of- 
ficer of the porte, who is authorized to in- 
spect the conduct of the prince. His influ- 
ence is consequently great, and his pre- 
sence, by overawing the prince, assures the 
observance of that submission and respect 
for the turban, which is the first and most 
durable impression on the minds of the 
Greeks. 

The commander in chief of the national Oftcer 
force is named hetman in Moldavia, and ™*y- 
spathari in Wallachia. The militia in each 
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principality is esumated at six thousand men, 
infantry and cavalry. Once a year each 
man receives a suflicient quantity of cloth 
for a vest or outward garment: their horses, 
arms, and accoutrements, are provided at 
their own expense. The advantage which 
they derive from their profession is an ex- 
emption from taxation; but nothing can be 
imagined more vile and contemptible than 
such a soldiery. They are commanded by 
captains appointed by the hetman or spathar?, 
and are dispersed in the capitals and in dit- 
ferent posts in both provinces*. 

The reduction and the degradation of the 
militia were begun and completed by the 
Greek princes Nicholas and Constantine 
Mavrocordato. It is uncertain, whether. jn 
this instance, they acted in comphance with 
the wishes and policy of the porte, or with 


* «Le grand-hatman est le général de la cavalerie, laquelle 
peut bien se monter, avec les fifres, les tambours, les caputaincs, 
les heutenants, les ofhciers et bas-officiers, au nombre de vingt- 
sept a vingt-huit hommes habillés de bleu. I.’aga, lieutenant 
cénéral de police, a toujours avec luiun régiment de dix soldats 
habilles de verd, qui joints 4 la garde du prince, laquelle est de 
yingt hommes habillés de bleu, et dix-huit habillés de rouge, 
toiment, y compris la cavalerie, un corps d’armée de soixante 
et seizc hommes armés de mousquetons la plupart sans platine, 
et de couteaux Ja plupart sans manche.”” Caria, p. 180, 181, 
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the view of appropriating the funds, levied 
for the purposes of national defence, to the 
support of their individual authority. The 
natural effect of the measure has been the 
absolute annihilation of the liberty and inde- 
pendence of the nation and its government. 
The country was delivered over, without fear 
of revolt or even of contradiction, to the 
extortions of the porte; and the Turkish in- 
habitants of the southern bank of the Da- 
nube committed depredations with impunity 
on the Wallachian territory, and exacted 
contributions of money from the vaivodas and 
their lieutenants. 

As military governor of the capital the 
hetman is honoured with the neubeth or 
Moldavian music*™. He holds a court, and 
has a prison in his own house; he is em- 
powered to inflict corporal chastisement or 
pecuniary fine: his office is consequently lu- 
crative, and his authority extensive, and 
being next in dignity to that of the prince, 
is usually conferred on a Greek, a relation or 
favourite of the reigning prince. 


* The princes, as well as the Turkish fashas, have a band of 
Turkish musicians, who play military music every afternoon in the 
court-yard of the palace. 
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The logothetis are the heads of the office 
of chancery: they keep the public registers, 
issue all diplomas, and have an immediate 
jurisdiction over the numerous convents and 
the recluse of both sexes. The chief logo- 
thet. is keeper of the great seal. The arms 
of Moldavia are the head of an ox. Those 
of Wallachia, a raven standing on a_ hill, 
l:olding a cross in its beak, between the sun 
and moon. 

The dvorniks, or chief judges, are men 
versed in the practices of the divan and 
courts of law, and acquainted with the laws 
and usages of the country. They name the 
judges ot the departments. 

The vestiari, or grand treasurer, is re+ 
movable from office as well as the other mi- 
nisters of state; but the third treasurer, who 
principally conducts the business, and whose 
situation requires experience and local know- 
ledge, is considered as permanently possessed 
of his office. 

The armasc, or governor of the public pri- 
sons, exercises an immediate jurisdictjon over 
the chinganehs or gypsies. 

The laws of Moldavia and Wallachia are 
professedly those of the code of Justinian, 
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but they are neither studied, understood, nor 
followed. All suits are determined accord- 
ing to precedent and established usage, which 
are unwritten and arbitrary. The judges 
constantly refer to the practices of the court 
and uncertain traditions, so that all decisions 
are ultimately left at the mercy of the reign- 
me prince. Hence confusion and disorder 
naturally’ arise; for as the sentence of a 
prince is not binding on his successor, con- 
testations are interminable, and are conti- 
nually reproduced. Suitors present their 
petitions to the prince in public or in private, 
according to the rank of the petitioner, the 
nature of the case, or the character of the 
prince. These memorials are read by the 
third chancellor, docketed, and referred to 
the appropriate tnbunal, or to a prelate, if 
the case properly falls under the eognizance 
of an ecclesiastical judge. If the parties 
acquiesce in the sentence, it is definitive ; 
otherwise appeal is left open to the divan, 
and thence again to the prince in council. 
The aga, general of infantry, is also lieu- 
tenant of police: his inspection extends over 
the capital, its suburbs, and the neighbour- 
ing district. He is the intendant general of 
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commerce, makes inquisition into the state 
of the public markets, examines the weights 
and measures, and the quality of the pro- 
visions exposed to sale. He punishes fraud 
in the dealers; and being always attended 
by his ofhcers, inflicts the bastinado sum- 
marly, and in the public streets. He also 
exercises a severe aud vexatious jurisdiction 
over the miserable women who purchase from 
him and his nuinions the privilege of living 
in the avowed profession of infamy. 

The tspravnics are governors and civil 
magistrates, two of whom reside in the prin- 
cipal city of every district, their duty is also 
to levy the taxes and the contributions in 
kind wlich are furnished by Loth provinces 
for the usc of the city of Constantinople*. 

The chicf sources of revenue are the capi- 
tation tax and the territorial impost, the 
salt-mines, the custom duties, and the taxes 
on pasturage}, bees, wine, and tobacco. 


* « Ces ispraveniks, ainsi que tous les officiers publics et ceux 
de la cour, n’ont d’autres appointemens que la permission de pil- 
ler et escroquer par-tout of ils peuvent. C’est ici ou brille Pesprit 
des Giecs modernes.” Caria, p. 183. 

+ ‘ Les paturayes de la Valichie sont si bons et si célebres, 
que les voisins meme 5 font passer tous les ans plusieurs milliers 
de chevaux, et des troupeaux nombreux de beeufs et de moutons, 
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The capitation in Moldavia is collected every 
month, and in Waliachia every three months. 
The inhabitants are taxed, not individually, 
but by communities or villages: they fix 
among themselves the rate of each man’s 
contribution, and pay it by the hands of the 
head-borough, porcalabo, a word which 
seems to be derived from the latin parochus, 
as it denotes the exercise of the same func- 
tions. When acommunity is taxed beyond its 
means, the inhabitants represent their gricv- 
ances to the aspravnic of the district, and if 
their complaint be disrceaided, they have 
no alternative but in abandoning their vil- 
lage, and dispersing themselves in different 


Parts of the country. 


The custom of farmime the taxes 1s uni- 
versal: the contractors advance a certain 
portion of the purchase money, and cngage 
to complete their payments by instalments. 
As the defenceless peasantry are alouc hable 
to taxation, the farmers, or contractors, are 
under no restrictions as to the means to be 
employed in collecting the taxes, but are 
empowered to exercise every expedicnt which 
fraud or violence may dictate, in order to 
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extort the last mite from the oppressed sub- 
ject *. 

The chief expenses are the charges of the 
national government, the payment of the 
tribute, and the annual presents to the sul- 
tan and the ministers of the porte. The sur- 
plus which remains to the prince, is said to 
amount to a million of piastres ; but it 1s liable 
to incalculable deductions for the expenses 
of maintaining his agents at the porte, and 
the secret services which the ambition of 
rival candidates makes essentially necessary. 


* The produce of the farms of the different taxes in Wal- 
lachia (in the year 1782) and in Moldavia (in the year 1785) 
was as follows, 

Wallachia. Moldavia. 
Poll-tax on the peasantry - - Piastres 2,200,000 1,775,000 
Tax on the mazi/s (small lJand- 
holders, descendants of the byerf 200,000 25,000 
and the merchants - - - - 
Poll-tax on 13,000 emigrant families 

from Transilvania, who pay less 140,000 

than the natives - - - - - 


Salt mines -~ - - - -~ © © - - 300,000 300,000 
Custom duties - - - - - - - = 200,000 200,000 
Tax on the pasturage of sheep and cattle 280,000 170,000 
Tax onbees - - - - - - - «= 70,000 120,000 
Tax onwine - - - + - - «-- 60,000 200,000 
Tax on tobacco, &. - - -~ - - + 60,000 50,000 


$,510,000 2,840,000 
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The capital city of the principality of Wale ¢ apitai 
lachia is Bukarest, and that of Moldavia is 
Yassy. Bukarest is situated on the Dum- 
bovitza, a small river, not navigable except 
for floats and rafts; and Yassy is situated on 
the Vaslui, which runs into the Pruth. Both 
cities resemble extensive villages, rather than 
the seats of government. In each the churches 
and convents are the most conspicuous fea- 
ture; and the palaces of the boyars, sur- 
rounded with their spacious courts and gar- 
dens, form a painful contrast with the habi- 
tations of the people which indicate the utmost 
misery. The walls of the religious houses 
are covered with grotesque representations of 
saints and the histories of their miracles. The 
churches are heavy and inelegant buildings, 
bedecked, in their inside, with pictures, 
which, though perhaps they may inspire de- 
votion, more certainly tend to vitiate the 
taste and judgment. In the cathedral church 
a throne is erected for the prince, and ano- 
ther, somewhat lower and less elegant, for 
the princess. The monasteries and convents, 
surrounded with solid and lofty walls, serve 
as retreats to the inhabitants in times of 
danger, and secure the more valuable pro- 
perty of the merchant from plunder and from 
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fire. The houses of the principal boyars are 
built for the most part of brick, plastered 
and white-washed. It was formerly the cus_ 
tom to cover the roofs of the houses with 
shingles, but the use of tiles is now hecome 
more general. The principal rooms are 
heated, as in Russia, Poland, and Germany, 
with stoves. The bazar, or general market, 
consists of several streets covered with a 
shed: the shops are numerous, and are ge- 
nerally well supphed with merchandize and 
wares of every kind. There are also shops in 
several of the principal streets, but the most 
numerous, and the most frequented, are the 
taverns and cellars, in which the common 
people are familiarized with the practice of 
every kind of debauchery, and with the in- 
ordinate use of wine and ardent spirits*, 

On entering the cities of Bukarest and 
Yassy the traveller observes the singular and 
extravagant custom of flooring the streets with 
thick beams of the finest oak, which form a 
kind of wooden bridge. Nothing can more 
strikingly depict the improvidence of des- 
potism! With the most constant care it 

* The metropolitans, the bishops, and the abbots of the prin- 


cipal monasteries, as well as the doyars of the first class, have 
each a wine-cellar in the capital exempt from all taxes. 
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would be difficult to remedy the effect of 
continual decay, which makes the passage of 
the streets inconvenient to those who go 
in carriages, and even dangerous to those 
who walk on foot. The waste of so much 
tine timber, which must be replaced through- 
out the whole city every five or six years, 
cannot be justified by any necessity. The 
inhabitants have decd been taught to be- 
heve and to repeat, that it is impracticable 
to lay a solid pavemeut on a bogey soil; 
butit will hardly be admitted, that the pecu- 
har nature of the soil opposes the same ob- 
stacles, which exist in no other part of Eu- 
rope, in two citics so distant from each other 
as Bukarest and Yas»y. It is only the short- 
sivhtedness of despotism, which impoverishes 
posterity to gratify the present  scltishness, 
and whose works are adapted ouly to its own 
brevity of duration, which could reconcile 
itself to the practice of expecdicnts so destruc- 
tive of the wealth and prosperity of the 
country. Another consequence, which natu- 
rally results from this prodigal application 
of palliatives to an evil which might so easily 
be removed, is, that the air of both capitals 
is necessarily polluted with the vapours of 
the filth and stagnant waters which collect 
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under the flooting of: the streets. Hence 
both Bukarest and Yassy are rendered un- 
wholesome, and the inhabitants are con« 
stantly afflicted with intermittent, bilious, 
and putrid fevers. None but the common 
people stir out on foot: an equipage is in- 
deed an article of necessity, as mueh as of 
luxury ; but the motion experienced in going 
in a carriage (wherever the streets, as it con- 
tinually happens, are out of repair) requires 
the passenger to be constantly on his guard ; 
for the horses occasionally plunge as deep as 
their chests into a bog of filthy water, in al- 
most every street of the city, except that 
which leads to the prince’s palace ; and it is 
as much with a view to prevent inconveni- 
ence or danger from this circumstance as 
from etiquette, that men of a certain rank, 
and the foreign consuls, are preceded by 
servants, carrying before their carriages a 
kmd of torch, maschallah, peculiar to those 
countries, which burns several hours in the 
hardest shower of rain without being extin- 
guished. 

Yassy is surrounded by hills of the greatest 
beauty, which afford the finest situations for 
country seats, but which, in most instances, 
are occupied by monasteries. 
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In matters of rehgion the government of 
beth principalities, in imitation of, or in obe- 
drence to} the Turkish maxims, exercises tole- 
ration, The catholics are numerous, and 
are distinguished from the other inhabitants 
by the greater regularity of their conduct. 
The catholics were formerly under the pro« 
tection of the kings of Poland, but as it was 
stipulated in the treaty of Yassy, that fo- 
reigners should not possess landed property, 
their religion was placed under the common 
protection of the national government. All 
other seets and religions are equally tolerated: 
the Lutherans have a church in Bukarest, 
and the Jews a great number of synagogues 
in both provinces. 

In Yassy, as well as in Bukarest, there are piyjic 
physicians who are maintained at the expense Gi" 
of the public, to whom every inhabitant is 
authorized to apply for advice or assistance : 
there are also public hospitals, but into these 
the lowest state of misery can scarcely in- 
duce the diseased to solicit an admission :-— 
such institutions cannot indeed be expected 
to produce beneficial effects in a state of so- 
ciety which is so depraved. 

Education is in the hands of the priests, but 
the whole of their knowledge is comprised in 
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absurd and superstitious opmions, and the mo- 
rality which they inculcate is fitted rather to 
encourage slavery than to improve the con- 
dition of mankind. 

The princes are compelled, for the con- 
vemence of the officers and messengers of the 
Turkish goverment, to keep up a numerous 
establishment of post horses. The post houses 
in both pimeipalities are usually at the dist- 
auce of four hours, or leagues, from each 
other. The mode of travelling post is in a 
heht cart drawn by four horses: it is indeed 
expeditious, but fatrauinze and unpleasant. 
as the traveller is incvitanly bespattered with 
mud, or covery wit dust; and the post 
earmiige , Which at sh, tthy constructed, 
and ony hold togctucr with wooden pegs, 
conuinually brea down, oad are easily over- 
rumed. “Tite expense o: travelling post is 
put fen aspen. as four for each horse, or 
thuat two slings of ou wionuy ror a stage of 
pwedlyve ag vges with four hess. Fhe roads, m 
certiun seasons of f.e year, ar so pad that 
L entered Pukarest vith tlirteen horses har- 
nessed to the same carriage which, through 
the greatest part of Germany, had required 
only two. The cabmet couriers, whom the 
princes despatch to Constantinople, are callea 
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calarasch: others, who are employed only 
in the principalities, are called lipcan. 

The education of the boyars is little supe- Manners of 
rior in point of real utility to that of the and doyars, 
common people. The children are instructed 
by priests in the houses of their parents, and 
are surrounded by chznganehs, who corrupt 
them by abject servility and a base compli- 
ance with all their caprices. Formed by such 
tutors, they pass into a world of hypocrisy 
and vice, without one just principle to regu- 
late their conduct, without one generous pur- 
pose, or one honourable sentiment. They 
adopt indiscriminately the vices, without in- 
heriting the vivacity, of the Greeks, or veil- 
ing them with that delicacy wich the Greeks 
have not wholly relinquished. They con- 
found whatever is most degrading in luxury 
with the fair fruit of civilization, and in their 
rude adoption of European manners, they 
plunge into promiscuous debauchery, and 
indulge to excess in an unprincipled passion 
of gaming *. Like the Poles and Hungarians 


* «Lee grands, les courtisans et les gens riches sont laches et 
rampans devant leurs supérieurs, insupportablement fers avec 
leurs inférieurs: Pargent leur fait tout faire ; ils sont intriguans, 
cabaleurs, sang-sues impitoyables du peuple, oppressetre du 
foible, séveres envers Jeurs sujets, et tyrans dans leurs maisons.” 
Bair, chap. ii, p. 234. “Ce qu'il y a de singulier chez les 
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the boyars inherit a taste for magnificent 
dresses and splendid equipages: they love 
balls and public entertainments, but their 
assemblies are rude and tumultuous. Their 
tables are open to every person of their ac- 
quaintance, but are inelegantly served. In 
the cities they are forbidden to form con- 
nexions of intimacy, or even to keep up in- 
tercourse, with strangers; but I have occa- 
sionally lodged for a night in their country 
seats, and was always received and treated 
by them with a plain but decent hospi- 
tality. 

The Grecks adopt a more than Asiatic 
luxury: they sleep after dinner on their so- 
phas, whilst. a female servant fans away the 
flies and refreshes the air which they breathe : 
they exact from their attendants the respect 
and homage which they have scen paid to 
the Turkish grandees; but fecling within 
themselves no consciousness of personal worth 
or Importance, they cannot command with 
Turkish dignity, and the petulance of vanity 
betrays itself in harsh expressions, and in- 
sulting behaviour, to their mferiors. 


despotes de Moldavic et de Valachie, c’est que toutes leurs 
richesses, argent, bijoux, hardes et ameublemens sont toujours 
dans des malles ou coffres de voyage, comme sils devoient par- 
ty a chaque instant ? Carra, p. 124. 
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_ On the death or deposition of a prince the peoosea 
divan assembles, and immediately assumes °""** 
the administration of public affairs. All the 
creatures or dependents of the prince are re- 
moved from office, and other persons are ap- 
pointed, who are continued in authority un- 
til the arrival of his successor. The caima- 
cam, or lieutenant of the newly created prince 
announces the nomination of his master, but 
does not interfere in the affairs of govern- 
ment, further than in superintending the col- 
lection of the prince’s revenues. The fallen 
sovereign is immediately forsaken by his 
courtiers, is always treated with neglect, and 
sometimes with insult and abuse. He returns 
privately, and without pomp, to Constanti- 
nople, where he retires to his seat in the 
Fanal or on the shores of the Bosphorus. 
With the usual modesty of rayahs the princes 
resume their former habits of submission, 
and the exterior of humility. They are fol- 
lowed only by a single servant ; but at home 
they are surrounded by a princely and titled 
household: they allot to particular officers 
distinct portions of service, and pass the day 
in planning new schemes of ambition, or in 
receiving. the secret homage of their clients 
and vassals, 

Bb 2 





Foreign 
relations. 
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By virtue of a clause in the sixteenth ar- 
ticle of the treaty of peace, concluded at 
Kainargik on the twenty-first of July 1774, 


- the court of Russia obtained a right of in- 


terference in the internal administration of 
government in both principalities, and the 
Russian ambassadors at the porte were au- 
thorized to superintend, and to control by 
their representations, even the arrangements 
of the Turkish cabinet respecting Moldavia 
and Wallachia. The same treaty granted to 
Russia, in the same manner as to other fa- 
voured nations, the privilege of appointing 
consuls or commercial agents in any port or 
city throughout the sultan’s dominions. The 
Ottoman porte resisted, however, for a long 
time, the assumption, that this privilege ex- 
tended to the inland provinces situated be- 
yond the Danube. After long discussions the 
two imperial courts of Vienna and St. Peters- 
burg finally established their pretensions, and 
in the year 1781 obtained from the porte a 
formal acknowledgment of their right to ap- 
poirit resident ministers in the capitals of 
Moldavia and Wallachia. The princes them- 
selves had secretly fomented the opposition 
made by the porte, and had thrown obsta- 
cles in the way of the negociation, from an 


my 
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apprehension, that they themselves would be 


restricted in the exercise of their prerogative 
over their subjects by their conduct being 
thus submitted to the inspection and censure 
of forejgners. When the concession could, 
however, be no longer withheld, they endea- 
voured to console themselves for the diminu- 
tion of authority by the incense which was 
thus offered to their vanity, in assimilating 
them, by these new and extraordinary ap- 
poimtments, to the sovereigns of the inde- 
pendent states of Europe. They consequently 
received the imperial consuls with all the forms 
and ceremonies usually observed by the Ot- 
tomans at the public audience of foreign am- 
bassadors *, 


* Germany and Russia were the only countries that availed 
themselves of this privilege (which is common to all the Euro- 
pean powers who have treaties with the Ottoman porte), until 
the French national conyention appointed as their representative 
a Greek of the name of Stamati, who had previopsly figured at 
the bar of the assembly, in the pracesgion of the deputies of the 
human race which was headed by Anacharsis Cloots, Citizen 
Stamati was however personally objectionable, and the Ottoman 
ministers refused to ratify the privileges conferred on an enfran- 
chized rayah, A native Frenchman was therefore named congul 
at Bukareet in 1795, and the appointment has been regularly 
continued. ‘The English ambassador at Constantinopla, also 
_ Bamea an agent for the express purpose of forwarding the,oer- 
" and despatches of the East India company. 
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The house of Austria, the’ chief object of 
/ whose government is the welfare and pros- 
perity of its subjects, prescribed to its agents, 
as their principal duty, the care of improv- 
ing and extending the national commerce. 
Various grants and privileges were obtained 
from the porte, and equitable regulations 
were established to protect the persons and 
property of the Austrian subjects, both mer- 
chants and graziers, in each principality. 
The commerce of Russia with the states of 
Turkey, though by na means inconsiderable, 
was, however, an object of inferior import- 
ance to a government occupied in schemes 
of conquest and aggrandizement. It has 
been indeed unequivocally expressed, on 
several occasions, that the possession of both 
provinces entered into the views ‘of the court 
of St. Petersburg, On the breaking out of 
the war between Russia and the porte in the 
year 1711, Demetrius Cantemir was named 
to thé principality of Moldavia, from the 
reliance of the Turkish cabinet on his mili. 
tary talents and his tried fidelity. Cantemir, 
however, had scarcely taken possession of 
his government when he sent a trusty mes- 
senger to the czar with an offer of himself 
and his principality, “ esteeming it better 
i 
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to suffer. with Christ, than to wait for the 
deceitful treasures of Egypt.” Such is the 
specious colouring with which the historian 
endeavours to gloss over his own rebellion, 
but it may perhaps be doubted whether he 
was not actuated as much by ambitious im- 
pulse as by christian zeal; for he had care- 
fully stipulated in his treaty with the czar, 
that the sovereignty of Moldavia, which was 
to be restored to its antient extent, should 
be made hereditary in his family, under the 
auspices of the Russian monarchs, His Chris- 
tian subjects listened no less than their prince 
to the suggestions of prudence, and preferred 
the dominion of the porte to that of the 
Russians, whose inhumanity they had fre- 
quently experienced. The ill success of the 
war thwarted the ambitious views of the 
Russian monarch, and Cantemir himself was 
saved from the resentment of the Turks only 
by the honourable pertinacity of Peter, who 
refused to surrender him, and by the arti- 
fice of the czarina, who concealed him,in her 
ewn carriage and asserted, that he had > 
ted the camp*. 


* See Voltaire, hist. de Charles XII, liv. 5. Cantemir’s 


Ottoman history, p. 452, Life of Demetrius Cantemir, prince 
ef Moldavia. 
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In the year 1770, when ‘Maldavia was oc- 
cupied by the Russian troops under Field 
Marshal Count Romanzoff, her tmpertal Ma- 
jesty, by her public letters which were read 
six times in all the churches, declered, 
that the principality should remain eternally 
under her protection, and be no more sub- 
jected to the Turkish yoke*. Circumstances, 
however, compelled her to desist from her 
pretensions, and Bessarabia, Moldavia, and 
Wallachia were restored to the Ottoman 
porte by the treaty of Kainargik. Some. 
vague clauses were however inserted in erder:. 
to guaranty the ancient privileges of the in- 
habitants, and to authorize the mediation of 
‘the Russian government in their behalf. These 
clauses were ratified, the mghts and, duties 
of the subjects were more fully explained, 
and the guarantee of Russia acknowledged, 
by a khatt’y sherif, or proclamation signed 
by the sultan, dated in the year 1784, The 
a *¥assy stipulated a further abridge- 

ythe severeignty of the porte over 

ipetiiees and the tnbutary inhabitants; 

bt tt. Turks, who submitted with reluc- 
tue 4, 


%,,* * See Queryation’ Ke. p. 1983, note, 
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tance te the-humiliation, have eluded a strict 
compliance with their engagements, and by 
their continual infractions of the treaty have 
furnished the Russians with endless subjects 
of complaint and remonstrance. The last 
act of Russia’s interference was in the year 
1802, when Prince Ipsilanti was promoted 
to the government of Wallachia, and Prince 
Murusi to that of Moldavia, with the express 
condition, which was obtained through: the 
negociations of the Russian minister at the 
porte, that neither of them should be re- 
moved from office, if they were not proved 
guilty of an offence which.the Russian mini- 
ster should deem sufiicient to justify their 
deposition. It must however be confessed, 
that such a state of things has by no means 
contributed to the advantage either of the 
governors or the people. The porte is in- 
sulted by the ostensible limitations of its sove- 
reign authority, but is not restrained in the 
actual oppression of the inhabitants.’ ie 1 ‘is 
vain indeed to expect, that the -imterigger 

of a foreign power between a : deine dp 
subjects can ever be productive ef henehcial 
effects: but it may be questioned. whether 
it ever entered into the contemplation of the 
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Rissian cabinet to ameliorate the condition 
of the inhabitants of Moldavia and Wallachia, 
since no instance can be produced of any 
exertion of influence on the part of the Rus- 
sian consuls to alleviate the sufferings of the 
people, to check and restrain the tyranny of 
the Greeks, or to promote any plan for the 
permanent good of the miserable inhabi- 
tants. 

The present eventful crisis involves the 
fate of the world. On the decision of the 
question which is now at issue respecting 
Moldavia and Wallachia depends the existence 
of the Ottoman empire. These provinces 
cannot long remain under a divided sove- 
reignty, nor can they raise themselves to in- 
dependency on the powerful empires which 
surround them on every side. If they be 
restored to the Otteman porte, they aust 
still owe their preservation to foreign influ- 
ence, on account of the weakness of the 
Turkish government. Under the dominion 
of Austria they would oppose an insurmount- 
able barrier to the further progress of Russia. 
If they remain annexed to the Russian em- 
pire, the Danube will roll in vain between 
the Turks and their inveterate enemies: the 
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dissolution of the Ottoman power will inevit- 
ably follow; an event which cannot be con- 
templated in its consequences without the 
most serious apprehensions, 
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APPENDIX, 


Physical history of Byzus.—Chalcedon.—Situation, soil, and 
climate of Byzantium.—Extent of the ancient city-—Situa- 
tion of its ports—The haven of Constantinople —Advun- 
tageous position of the Eastern metropolis.—-The Bosphorus. 
w—Ancient extent of the Euxine sea.— The Propontis.—The 
Hellespont.—The island Leuce.—Cursus chillis —Esta- 

| blishments of the ancient Greeks on the northern shores of the 


Euuxine sea. 


Tue foundations of the city of Byzantium, Physical 
according to Diodorus Siculus, were laid in Byzaie 
the time of the Argonauts by Byzas, who 
then reigned in the neighbouring country. 
Eustathius says, that Byzas arrived in Thrace 
before the expedition of the Argo! nautgy and 
settled there with a colony frdm': 

Some ancient medals indeed beds” the name 

and head of Byzas, with the prow. oh a a ship 

on the reverse, but Velleius Patengéile: 

cribes the founding of _— to ee afi. 
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lesians, and Ammianus Marcellinus to the 
inhabitants of Attica. 

As these accounts of the origin of the city 
are marked with all the inaccuracy of remote 
tradition, I am tempted to appeal from them 
to the unerring history of nature. 

The imner extremity of the haven of Con- 
stantinople is distinguished by the confluence 
of two little streams, which flow from the 
north-west and the north. In the present 
age they take their names from the adjoin- 
ing villages of Ali Bey keui, and Kaiahat 
khana; but they were anciently called Cy- 
daris and Barbyses, and were revered by the 
Byzantines as the source of the prospenity, 
and even of the existence, of their city. 

The pagan mythology, where its language 
can be clearly understood, seems to have 
been calculated to explain the operations of 
nature, and to describe the varied pheno- 
mena of the heavens and the earth. The 
first language in use among men was pic- 
turesque and metaphorical: every object of 
nature was endued with individual animation, 
and the motions of matter were represented 
as the offspring of passions, similar to those 
which agitate the human breast. ‘They per- 
-sonified the earth under the name of Io, and 
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the fornt of a cow, which was confided to 
the guardianship of the never-slumbering 
Argus, the emblem of the starry heaven. 
Ceroéssa, the daughter of Jupiter and Io, 
was nursed by Semystra the neighbour of 
Bosphorus, in honour of whom the Byzan- 
tines erected an altar at the foot of the pro- 
montory under which the waters of the Cy- 
daris and Barbyses form one stream. This 
spot had been the birth-place of the horned 
Ceroéssa, whose amours with Neptune pro- 
duced Byzas, the founder of Byzantium. 
In this beautiful allegory they commemo- 
rated the irruption of the Euxine sea into the 
countries which now form the Propontis and 
the Egean, and the origin of their celebrated 
harbour, the Chrysoceras, or golden horn, 
by the union of fresh and salt water in the 
valley which had been excavated in the lapse 
of ages, by the silent but unceasing agency 
of these humble rivulets*. 

The founders of Chalcedon, a city of Asia chatceac 
Minor fronting Constantinople on the east, 
are censured by the most sacred and respect- 
able authority of ancient times, and by the 


* See Petrus Gyllius de Bospord Thracio, 1. i, ¢. iii, p. 103 
105. 12mo. Lugduni Batayorumy apud Elzevirios 1632. 
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concurring sentente of modern eters, for 
having overlooked the site of Daistin, 
while in search of a settlement, and having 
occupied a less advantageous situation on the 
shore of Asia. When the Megareans con- 
sulted the Pythian oracle abeut building a 
town on the coasts of the Propontis, they 
were directed to establish it over against the 
city af the blind; and “ never was a wiser 
setitence uttered,’ says Tournefort, in con- 
firmation of the opinion of Megabyzus gene- 
ral of Darius’s troops, of Polybius, of Ta- 
citus, and of Pliny, for the Chalcedonians 
had disregarded the opposite haven, the 
finest and most-commodious in the world, 
and had chosen a point of land projecting to 
the south, although it did not possess even 
the advantage of a sea-port*. 

The feeling of veneration for the sacred 
oracles, or an unwillingness to contradict 
the’ Pythian Apollo, mduces me, however, 

to suspect, that the rich and haughty mer- 
chants: of Byzantium either usurped the 

adele 


s See Tonrockart, -v. ii, lett. viii, p. 361. Tacit. anal. 1. 









xii, , phist. 4, iy. Strabo. geogr. 1. vu. Plin. nat. hist. 
Lv, c..xxg8, Gyllius de «Bosp. Thrac, 1, iti, c. x, p. 8575 
dit Constant. 1,4, c., ap. Banduri. Imp. Osient, t. i, 
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Sanction of a deity as a cover for their inso- 
lence; or that they insulted their neighbours 
by an arbitrary interpretation of the oracular 
enigma: For it is impiety to believe, that 
the disapprobation of heaven was expressed 
against the humble, but rational, choice of 
the Chalcedonians, who did not perhaps 
overlook the advantages of the haven of By- 
zantium, but preferred the permanent ad- 
vantages of agriculture before the transitory 
prosperity of commerce. 

The promontory of Thrace, which stretches 
into the Propontis and is placed between two 
seas, was unquestionably the most eligible 
Situation in Europe for founding a city 
which might aspire to universal dominion. 
If, however, a small colony of outcast Me- 
gareans could possibly have been influenced 
in their choice of a settlement by such consi- 
derations, their vanity must have been de- 
spised, rather than encouraged, by Apollo. 
The prudent deity, who, from a love of con- 
sistency, condescended to admonish the shép- 
herd to adapt his strains to the humbleness 
of his station, would have checked such 
turgid and extravagant ambition. But nei- 
ther the Megareans, nor even Apollo, whose 
prescience was necessarily limited by, the 

VOL, If. c¢ 
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duration of polytheism, could péssibly con- 
jecture, that, in after ages, a-Christian em- 
peror would be led, by superior inspiration, 
to confirm the censure which is implied in 
the oracle*. 

The town of Chalcedon is most agreeably 
situated. Its territory is extensive, and, 
-being well-watered by the rivulet which an- 
ciently gave its name to the city, is exceed- 
ingly fertile. Its distance from Constanti- 


* It is somewhat extraordinary, that the local advantages of 
Byzantium were not obvious either to the founders of the old» 
or the modern, city. Constantine the Great has been careful to 
iInstiuct posterity, in one of his laws, that he laid the everlasting 
foundations of Constantinople in obedience to the commands of 
God. (See Gibbon, v. iii, p. 14.) The error of the Byzan- 
tines, who purposed to build their city at the inner extremity of 
the harbour (See Gyllius, de Bosp. Thrac. 1.11, c. ii, p. 104), 
and that of Constantine, who fixed upon the plain which lies be- 
tween the Sigean, and the Rhutean promontories, for the seat 
of his new metropolis (See Gyllius, de Bosp. Thrac. I. i, p. 12. 
Gibbon, v. ili, p. 11, note 21), both of which were prevented 
only by miracles, justify, or excuse, the blindness of the Chal- 
cedonians. 

_ Doctor Gillies is so far from considciing the advantages of the 
rituation of Byzantium to be evident, at Icast to Barbaiian ob- 
servers, that he says (History of ancicnt Greece, c. 12, p. 55), 
“It is not prolable, that Xerxes, or his ministers, ferceived 
the peculiar security of Byzantium, situated between the Bos- 
’ phorus and the Hellespont, two straits, which it might occa- 
sionally slut to an hostile navy, or open to the flects of came 
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nople is irconsiderable, but, being Screened 
by its position from the nipping winds which 
rush from the north through the straits of 
the Bosphorus, it enjoys a more genial cli- 
mate: In the spring, vegetation seems se- 
veral weeks more advanced on the Asiatic, 
than on the European, side of the Bosphorus, 
and the productions of the soil are of more 
vigorous and larger growth. The coast 
abounds with fish, and the harbours which 
were constructed by the ancient inhabitants 
on both: sides of the isthmus, the jetties of 
which are still to be distinguished *, afforded 
sufficient protection to such vessels as were 
required for the fisheries, or for a contracted 
commerce, from the southern storms. The 
eallies or larger vessels, which were after- 
wards constructed trom vanity or necessity, 
were hauled up on the beach and secured 
under porticoes during the winter months. 


* «© Portuum aliquot raine cernuntur.”=—— Nunc portus 
obrutus, et moles quotidie exportantur: atque ubi oltm portus 
magnis navibus patebat, nunc alicubi non patet scaphis, ob syrtes 
et brevia."— Chalcedonem habuisse portum catena clausum, 
Capientem amplius sexaginta naves, patet ex Appiano: is enim 
ait, classem Mithridatis in portum Chalcedonioram vi irrupisse, 
catehasque, quibus ostium portus claudebatur, rupisse, ¢t quatuor 
naves exussisse ; sexagintaque ex portu captas secum abduxisse,”” 
Gylhus de Bosp. Thrac. |. iii, c. x, p. $61, 364. + 
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They might, however, ride. at anthor with 
perfect safety in their own roadg during the 
summer geasop, when the north winds ge- 
nerally prevail, or find shelter in the friendly 
port of Chrysopolis, when strong blasts oc» 
casionally issue from the south *. 

The cities in the vicinity of Chalcedon 
were flourishing and re Pea and the ads 
jacent territory was inhabited by a civilized 
people. The Byzantines, on the contrary, 
were exposed to the incursions of the Thra- 
cian barbarians: and the city, which was 
mpregnable to their rude attacks, served as 
a place of refuge from their desolating hos- 
tilitiesf. The neighbouring cayntry is rug’ 
ged and moupttainous, the soil is ungrateful, 
and the w@ather in the winter season, which 
is unusually long for such a southern lati- 
tude, partakes of the asperity of the interior 
climate of Thrace. No wood grows in the 
immediate neighbourhood of Byzantium ; but 
the want of fresh water is a far greater in- 


* Tournefort (lett viti, p. 365) says, that the port of Scu- 
tari served as a retreat to the galhies of Chalcedon. 

+ See Gybins de topograp. Constant. 1. i, c. iy p. 34% 

t Lhe ‘Throshaw shore of the Bosphoras does: not produce tha 
OSives Doctor Gillies is incorrect when he: says; that “ its 
climataggjes with the delicious eafmess of the Asiatio plainw” 
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eonvenienté*, ? The harbour. alone consti« 
tuted its opulence, and occasioned its envied 
superiority; but if we may credit the aaser- 
uon, that ancient Byzantium was contained 
within the circuit of the modern Seraglio, 
even the advantages of the harbour must 
have been sa restricted as, in a great de- 


gree, to become nugatory to the Byzan- 
tines +. : 


* T have not forgotten the ayiasma, or holy well, near the 
Seragho pomt. (See Tournefort, lett. v.) But it is tod mcon- 
siderable to form an exceptian to the agsertion in the text. This 
scarcity of fresh water within the territory of “Byzantium, was 
probably the cause that the first colonists projected to found their 
settlement in the neighbourhood of the streams at the head of the 
harbour. Lord Sandwich mentions (Travels, p. 246), that, in the 
insurrection at Constantinople in the year 17380, Sultan Ahmed col- 
Jected a number of troops within the walls of the Seraglio, and 
attempted to defend it against the rebels, but they compelled him 
to abandon the design by cutting off the water. I know not what 
means were employed by the Byzantines, during the three years 
siege of their city by the emperor Severus (See Gibbon, ¥. i, 
p- 193), to obtain a constant supply of this indispensable ay- 
ticle. 

+ De Tott even asserts (Memoirs, v.#), that the wails 
of the ancient Byzantium serve qt present for the boundaries 
to the seraglio of the grand signor, and as he piques himself on 
not having perused the writings of ‘preceding travellers, he pro- 
bably believed it to be s0. But though we may suppose the name 
of Byzantium to have reached him, unaccompanied by the in- 
formation of its having been one of the best fortified cities of an~ 
cient times (see Pausanias, 1, ix, c, 91), yet surely the Rigrn de 
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Barbié du Bocage, 1 in the critical analy S18 
of the maps and plans illustrative of Barthe- 
lem1’s travels of ‘the yougger  Anacharsis, de- 
livers it as wi opinion, that the present ex- 
tent of the Seraglhio corresponds with that of 
the ancient city of Byzantium, except that 
the spot on which the mosque of Sancta 
Sophia now stands was comprehended in it. 
His reasons for assigning this boundary, to 
the city are no doubt well founded, but 
even this, if confined to the higher and j in- 
land part of the hill, which is the situation 
of Sancta Sophia, as it could afford no ad- 
ditional protection to the harbour, by no 
means removes the difficulty. It appears 
certain, that Byzantium did not exeeed the 
extent of the first hill, since, during the 
siege of it by Constantine the Great, that 
emperor pitched his tent on the command- 
img eminence of the second Inll, where he 
afterwards erected his forum. © “ But it may 
be supposed,” says Gibbon, * that the By- 
zantines were tempted by the conveniency of 
@ to extend their habitations on 







Tott coulfPhave needed no inscription to enable him to disctimi- 
nate bh&aveen the masonry of antiquity (sec Gyllius, de topograp. 
Cowétant. J. i, ¢. i, ps 850), and the unskilfalness of Turkish 
c@pstruction. 
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that side beyond: ‘the modern limits of the ° 
Seraglio*.” I cannot pretend to determine 
how hie this could be donc, so as tospreserve 
its character of the best fortified city of an- 
cient times, while a considerable district, in 
which the warehouses of the merchants were 
situated, was left at the mercy of an enemy, 
who might possess himself of the unguarded. 
position of the second hill. It is inconsist- 
ent with the customs of antiquity to suppose, 
that this extension should have consisted 
only of suburbs, which, from being with- 
out walls, were exposed to the attacks of 
the: Thracians, and could not consequently 
ensure the command of the harbour. <A 
great extension cannot, however, be allowed 
to them on any hypothesis, as they could 
not have been carried with safety, in a nar- 
row line along the shore, further than across 
the bottem of the bay wlich lies between 
the first and the second hill. 

Barbié du Bocage places the thrée ports Sita, 
of Byzantium on ite north side of the city, 
about the spot where the yaly keosk of the 
grand signor now stands, for, on the side of 
the Propontis, there is no shelter for large 


* Roman hist. vy. in, p. 16. 
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vessels, and none even for beats, much be- 
low the utmost extent of Byzantium. But 
the nature of: ithe. “shore i inval es the sup- 
position of ‘ports in ‘wach a, situation, and 
barely admits the possibility of an artificial 
basin, or quai, for the landing of merchan- 
dize*. On the side of the harbour, Byzan- 
tium does not appear to have extended more 
than four hundred fathoms from the extreme 
promontory. The waves of the Thracian 
Bosphorus, which run impetuously from the 
north-east, dash with violence against this 
obtuse point of the triangle; and the waters, 
being divided by the interposition of the 
promontory, recoil towards’ the west, ‘in 
such a mighty volume as to sweep the har- 
bour through its whole extent. ‘It is evident 
therefore, that a current, which becomes sO 
viglent almost im the point where it first 
meets resistance, and where Natute has made 
no indentations in a steep and rocky shore, 
could not have afforded a safe retreat for 


* Gylling (de Bosporo Thracio, |. ii, c. 2p. 85) describes from 
Dionysius the situation pf the three ports of Byzantium. « At 
eX maris paste erat nayigatio im sinum Ceras leniter fluens, primam 
promentoti Bpsporii conversionem, ¢ircumflexionem, que exct- 
piebat tres ports, quorum medius eatis profundus 4 cateris 
ventig tegebdtur, ab Africo tutug omnino non erat: deinde turris 
bene magna rotund4 continenti jungebat urbis mcenia,”* = = 
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shipping. But, even if it were possible for 
yessels to lie there without danger, another 
considerable 7 ucgnvenience ‘must have been 
felt, as they could not get ander way from 
such a situation with the wind at north-east 
or at north. If we suppose the merchant 
ships of Byzantium to have heen protected 
by walls and fortifications, we must extend 
the line of the city beyond the situation of 
othe present ‘custom-house, which iy at the 
foot of the second hill, If we limit the an- 
cient city to the boundary of the modern 
- Seraglio, the Byzantines themselves would 
justly, have incurred the reproach of blind- 
ness, as the harbour, to which alone they 
were indebted for their superiority, would 
have been left defenceless; whereas, by fix- 
ing their settlement on the northern side of 
the haven,: the site of the modern Galata, 
they might have enjoyed a situation equally 
safe and accessible to commerce, and have 
completely: sheltered their trade and ship- 
‘ping, both from the rapacity of enemies, and 
from the violence of tempests. There is, 
however, reason to believe, that the commo- 
dious and commanding situation of Galata 
was not neglected by the Byzantines. It 
appears to have been a fortified: suburb, if 
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we are to trust the quotation’ from Dion 
Cassius, by Xiphilin, ‘who, in déscribing the 
siege of Byzaritiuim by Severs, makes men- 
tion of the chain by which the harbour was 
barricadoed, and which reached from the 
modern Seraglio to Galata, where the By- 
zautines must consequently have had _fortifi- 
cations and a garrison*. When Constan- 
tine transferred the Imperial residence from 
Italy to the East, the plan which he traced 
out for his new metropolis extended the pro- 
tection of the walls ot Byzantium from the 
Cape of the Bosphorus to the inner extre- 
mity of the harbour, almost as far ag the 
confluence of the small stre eams, which, by 
tempering the salt waters of the Black Sea, 
render them less destructive of shipping, 
while they assist in cleansing the harbour, 
and filling it with fish. 


* See Tournefort, Jett.v.  Uhus (-ius) similiter latitude 
varia est. In faycibus plus minus cex stecus patct: deinde pau- 
Jatim stringitul, usque ad mediam G.latam, ubi in stadia paulo 
plus tria coarctatul: que arctior! catcna claadi possint, quam 
latior ejus alveus inter Acropolim et Gulatam sitas, contra hos- 
tium naves olim constringi catenis solttus. Neque modo tormentis 
bellicis saxa emittentibus ex utregue tittere, sed e*1am) machinis 
izrem liquidum profundentibus, hoctiles maves .b his aditu ar- 
ciri, atque etiam ¢xurt igne speculun pot<e, dcemonstravit Pro- 


clus.” Gylhus de Bospoio Thricio, La, ¢. vy pe 74. 
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The haven i is a basin, curving towards the The! 


west and: north-west, of seven, or eight miles 
in circuit ¥, 5 was formerly compared by 
Strabo to a stags horn, but‘ at present, in 

consequence of many of the inlets being de- 
siencdly filled up, or gradually cima’ 
with the rubbish of the city, it may perhaps, 
on a general view, be better compared to 
the horn of an ox }: The bendings of the 
shore, from the position of the surrounding 
mountains, form bays or recesses, eight of 
which | are described by Gyllius, and may 
sill be distinguished}. The entrance of the 
harbour opens to the cast and faces Scutart : 
it'is sheltered from all winds, and is ruffled 


* Olivier (p. 41) calculates the line from the Seraglio point 
to the mosque of Ayub to be 3000 toises (of which 2500 are 
equal to a league), the breadth of the harbour, at the entrance, 
opposite to Tophana, to be 500 tnises, and 300 toises in the 
narowent part. 


¢ It appears from Dionysius and from Zosimus, as quoted by 
Gyllius (de topograp. Constant. |]. iti, c. 9, in Imp. Orient. 
t.1, p. 106, 407), that the increase of population compelled the 
inhabitants of Constantinople to build without the walls of the 
city, on the shore of the harbour, and to encroach on the sea by 
driving piles as a foundation for their houses; but the small gulfs, 
fhe ancient antlers of the stags-hoin, are the only'parts of the 
ghore which have undergone any sensible alteration from this 

| 

eause. 


{ See Gyllius, de Bosporo Thracio, ].1, ¢. v, p. 71. 
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only by a tempest from the south-east. In 
most places, its shores are” ‘#b steep as to 
admit the largest merchant ships’ to discharge 
their cargoes on the beach.—-Even vessels of 
war, of the greatest draught of water, may 
lie close to the shore, or find anchorage in 

any part of the harbour, 
While the city of Byzantium continued an 


esyon of independent republic, it derived from its 


» Faster 


ple situation the command of the sea. When 


Bose 
us. 


the Roman emperors made it the seat of 
government, it might reflect with conscious 
pride on having attained the rank for which 
Nature had adapted it. Sovereign of twa 
seas and two continents, it restrained the 


‘Barbarians of the north by its impenetrable 


barrier, and invited commerce, by its won- 
derful facilitics, from every region of the 
known world. 

If Byzantium acknowledged, that its com- 
parative superiority over the neighbouring 
cities was owing to the excellence of its har- 
bour, with equal justice may Constantinople 
attribute its supremacy over the surrounding 
countries to the advantages of its position. 
The Bosphorus may be denominated, in 
strict propriety, the creative and tutelar ge 
nius of the Imperial city. The praises which 
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tire bestowed; on Constantinople, are ulti- 
nately and isimediately referable to the 
Bosphorus alone*: Majestic in its course, 
it resembles a river winding through an ex- 
tensive garden, rather than a sea which di- 
vides Europe from Asia. It is difficult even to 
imagine a more beautiful prospect than that 
of the valley through which it flows, which 
is bounded on either side by gently swelling 
hills; adorned with luxuriant and variegated 
verdure, or by mountains broken into ro- 
mantic, precipices and opening into vallies, 
fertile and watered with fountains and ri- 
valets+. Its sinuosities, which are deep 
even to the edge of the shore, afford a refuge 
to mariners, and a retreat to tribes of fishes, 
which, fattened during the winter in the tem- 
pered waters of the Euxine, swarm in its 


* « Sed quid plura de Bosporo? sine quo Byzantium nun. 
quam extitisset, aut vulgaris urbs remansisset; cujus conditor et 
genius Agathodemon Bosporus jure dici potest et debet; sine 
quo non modo vivere cum dignitate, sed ne nasci quidem po- 
tuisset. Et ne habeam inculcare, que postea dicam de By- 
zantio, id fere omne Bosporo acceptum referre oportet, quod 
laudis tribui potest Byzantio.” Gyllius, de Bosporo Thracio, 
1, i, p. 24. 

+ © nympharum domoa! o sedes Musarum! 06 loca‘ literatis 
apta secepsibus!” Busbeg. epist. 3, p. 43. 
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giream, wherice. they proceed to distribute 
plenty round the Mediterranéan., 

The lengths éf ‘the Bospliotuis; from the 
pr omontory, of Byzantium te the Cyanear 
rocks, is about twenty miles: its extreme 
breadth does not exceed two miles, and in 
most places, durmme the stillness of the 
night, the noses of animals may be heard, 
and even the articulations of the human 
voice be distinguished. In its whole ex- 
tent it may be considered as a spacious 
haven, for, from its first entrance, it affords 
unchorage to the largest vessels, and security 
to the frailest bark. Its navigation is free 
from hidden danger. Its current is rapid 
and invariable m its course, exdip that it is 
sirperficially affected by the | lame continuance 
of a wind from the coy ®. The eddie? 


* < Like to the Pontic seu, 

* Whore icy cuiicot and compulsive course 

“ Neer feels retuing ebb, Lut keeps due on 

“ To the Pio, ontic, and the Hellespont ”’ 
(Othello, act 3, scene 3.) 

Tt is curious to ob uve, thut 115 simileis notin the fot 
edition (see Mir. ghey » notes), whith, us appears by the en- 
tries of the stationens’ company (vol. D, p. 21) was registered 
October 6, I6Z}, though it was net punted tll the following 
year. (Sie Mrs Melone’. Chionvlogy.) Mr. Steevens says. 
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remount from cape to cape almost along the 
— line of the shore: during the calm of 

a summer evening they assist the small trad- 
ing vessels in reaching the entrance of the 
Busine, The winds have a periodical con- 
stancy from the beginning of summer to the 
equinox of autumn: they blow, through the 
day, from the north and north-east, and 
temper the heat of the sun and the climate 
by their delicious freshness ™. 

The elegant devotion of antiquity had 
consecrated both the shores of the Bosphorus 


f 


that Shakspere took the earliest opportunity of displaying his 
knowledge of these particulars, which he might have acquired 
from Holland’s translation of Pliny’s Nat. Hist. I, however, 
suspect, that this knowledye is combined, in the foregoing pa’- 
sage, with information of an event which did not take place till 
after the death of Shakspere. Cantemir (p. 241) savs, that, 
in the year 1621, ‘ the frost was so great that the inhabitants of 
Constantinople safely went ¢o and from Scutari on foot.” I can 
scarcely reconcile myself to the belief of this fact, though some 
such extraordinary instance of the severity ot the climate of Con- 
stantinople, can alone justify the application of the epithet cy to 
the current of the Bosphorus. ) 

* It is owing to this disadvantage of the wind blowing through 
so long a period in the same directivn as the currents, that Con- 
stantinople is frequently inaccessible to ships coming from the 
Mediterranean sea, or the Archipelago. It is not therefore a 
commerciaJ city. Its trade is almost wholly, confined to the im- 
portation of articles necessary for the Be ae of the inha- 
bitants. 
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¢o the deities who presided ovet the various 
departinenits of ature: theit teniples were 
enriched wit the totive dfferin 
grateful adyetiturer' ‘and étie atotm-beatett 
mariner, and their altars énioked with in- 
cessant sacrifices for the purpose of depre: 
cating their anger; or soliciting their pro- 
tection. | 

The Bosphorus, according to the ancient 
opinion, was the son of Neptune. “If it 
be not rather,” says Gyllius, “ the primary 
creation of the Supreme Architeet, who 
opened its passage to the Euxine waters 
_ from the instant when in his eternal mind 
he conceived the system of the world*.” 
Gyllius seems to have been led into this 
opinion from an apprehension, that to sup- 
pose the Bosphorus to be a work of subse- 
quent formation, would be to acknowledge 
the agency of chance in the works of the 
deity. The admission, however, of secon- 
dary causes can never imply a denial of the 
first; and no imputation of Manicheism or 
materialisth need be feared by those who 
think; that the Bosphorus, considered as an’ 
arm of the sea, is of posterior creation. 


“4 x 





* De Bosporo Thracio, 1. i, p. 23. 
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The mama, of Fonte and Axenus ; indicate 4» rate 
the wide difletsien and sechiged, position , ofthe Eanine 
the Eusi , a ase tin the . eartiet: ok ag NE 
world. Its sabotes, in ‘goanye | # arts ig show 
evident proofs of haying lain for ages im- 
mersed in its bosom; but naturalists have 
not yet determined, by actual researches, 
the height to which its waters had formerly 
risen; nor have they ascertained what ves- 
tiges of marine depositions are yet disco- 
verable in the surrounding countries. I re- 
gret, that my knowledge was too imperfect 
for me to avail myself of the opportunities 
which my travels have afforded. I have 
observed, however, that the plain of Little 
Tartary, which is clevated considerably above 
the level of the sea, has for its basis a mass 
of calcareous matter, of so recent a compo- 
sition as not yet to have assumed the hard- 
ness and compactness of stone. The deep 
ravings which form the only exception to the 
uniformity of this extensive plain, descend 
from a great distance in right lines towards 
the sea-coast without intersecting each other, 
as though their channels had been originally 
traced by torrents discharged from the lakes 
and great bodies of water which were sepa- 
rated from the sea on the sudden contraction 
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,, of its surface, and have since been enlarged 
“by the gradual operation of time and the 
"elements. The borders of the Danube, even 
as high as Buda, exhibit strong indications, 
that the plains of Hungary were once the 
bottom of a marsh, while the water of the 
river was prevented from flowing off by the 
height of the Euxine sea. The inland parts 
of the Hamus and the Carpathian moun- 
tains resemble head-lands and bays of the 
sea, and some modern travellers have ob- 
served vestiges of labour in the higher part 
of the mountains of the Crimea, the object 
of which appears to have been the security 
of shipping. We have besides the testi- 
mony of ancient authors: Diodorus Siculus 
relates, that the mundation of the Pro- 
pontis, when it burst through the straits of 
the Hellespont, ascended even to the higher 
part of the mountains of Samothrace: the 
effect of the deluge may probably be exag- 
gerated in this instance, yet the foundation 
of the tradition, corroborated us it is by the 
physical and geographical state of the coun- 
try, cannot reasonably be questioned. Fu- 
ture inquiries may teud to establish the hy- 


* See De Tott’s Memoirs, vil, p. 103, 
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pothesis, and to determine, whether the 
waters gradually prepared their new passage, 
or whether they suddenly overwhelmed the 
intervening country, and afterwards sub- 
sided to their present level. Tf such were 
their progress, the traces of their violence 
must sill be perceptible to the scrutinizing 
eyes of a scientific and expericnced observer. 
The channel of the Bosphorus was perhaps 
prepared by the rivulets which flow from 
both the ranges of its hills, the streams of 
which were probably more copious when 
their sources were sunk beneath the level of 
the Euxine sea, and received in greater pro- 
fusion the filterings of its waters. The basin 
of the Propontis must have been previously 
a lake, as it was the receptacle of the streams 
of the Granicus, the Esepus, the Rhyndacus, 
and the other rivers which descend from 
Ida and Olyinpus. The shores which sur- 
round the northern extremity of the Bos- 
phorus ure said to exhibit volcanic appear- 
ances, and demonstrations of the operation 
of fire*. It this be clearly ascertained, the 
process of Nature in the formation of these 
scas may in a great degree be traced. 


* See Olivier’s Travels, v. i, p. 77. 
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The lake of the Propontis, secure within 
the barriers of the Bosphorus and the Hel- 
lespont, laid open to the wants and wishes 
of Constantinople an uninterrupted com- 
munication with the fertile shores of Asia 
Minor, and the rich commerce of its har- 
vests and vintages. The straits of the Hel- 
lespont protected the Imperial dignity from 
forcign insult, and extended the Imperial 
sway to the Pillars of Hercules, and the re- 
motest regions of the Mediterranean sea. 

The Hellespont 1s longer and wider than 
the Bosphorus, and exhibits the bolder cha- 
racter of a sea in its course between the hills 
of Ida and the Thracian Chersonesus. Its 
shores, and those of the neighbourmg Agean 
sea, were illustrated by the achievements of 
the earlest heroes; and were adomed by 
the taste and munificence of Alexander of 
Macedon. They contended tor superiority 
with Rome and Byzantium in the minds of 
Augustus and Constantine. The Asiatic 
promontories preserved the ashes and the 
memory of Achilles and Ajax, which were 
protected by the veneration of antiquity, 
but have not escaped the violation of modern 


curiosity. - The mortal existence of Achilles 


has been denied, and the repose of his 
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earthly relics has been distu:bed by profane 


researches; but his immortality is secured 

in the Elysium of Homer’s numbers*. The The island 

mighty shade of the hero dwelt in the vast 

solitude of the Euxine, and beguiled the m- 

sipidity of an immortal existence by mimick- 

ing the actions of human life, and renewing 

the memory of past celebrity. His mys- 

tcrious abode eluded the search of an ancient 

circumnavigator, and its existence has even 

been questioned by modern geographers -}. 

But the sacred island Leuce still remains, a 

frightful solitude, beaten by the currents of 

the Ister and the billows of the Euxine, 

where sea-birds ministered in the temple 

of the hero, while his ghost murmured out 

oracles{. <A narrow slip of land at the en- Corus 
Achillis 

* Sce note B. at the end of the volume. 


+ See Arrian. peripl, Pont. Eux. p. 23, ap. Geogr. min. 
Giec. t. i, p. 21—23, Oxen, 1698. See also the disserta- 
tion of Barbié du Bocage on the travels of Anacharsis, p. 62. 


+ Strabo (geogr. 1. vii) says, that the island Leuce is at the 
distance of 500 stadia from the mouth of the Tyras, and 600 
from that of the Borysthenes. This situation nearly corresponds 
with that of the efaall xticky island which the Turkish and 
Greek mariners distinguish by the name of Serpents island— 
flan adase, or Phidonisi. See also Pliny, 1. iv, sec. 26, 27. 
Ptol. 1. iii, c. 10. Mela, 1. ii, ¢.'7. Pausanias, |. 1, ¢. 19 
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trance of the bay formed by the Hypanis 
and the Borysthenes, was appropriated to 
the pedestrian exercises of Achilles. Its an- 
cient name is still preserved almost literally 
in the barbarous translation of Kil-bournou*. 
It was in the Cimmerian obscurity of this in- 
accessible ocean, that the ancients placed 
their gloomy Elysium+. It was in. these 
retirements, that the manes of Harmodius 
and Aristogiton, the restgrers of liberty to 
Athens and the objects @ popular devotion, 
obtained the recompens@§of patriotism, were 
admitted into the soci y of heroes, and en- 
joyed the conversatigg of Diomedes and the 
swift-footed Achillg§*t. 


itablish- . : 

tao ie Lhe whole circuit of the shores of the 
cient . ff ‘i a 
eks on Euxine sea was not subjected to the donunion 
e noith- 

n shores 

the Eux- 

: sea. * Kjl-burn, or “Ri Licasace, signifies literally Achilles’s ness : 


its ancient pame was Drodmos Achilleos, or Cursus Achillis. 
(See Pliny, ‘Liv, sec. 26. Mela, Li, c. 1.) 

+ This epithet is justified by the speech which the shade of 
Achilles addresses to Ulysses, (Qdyssey xi, Cowper’s transla- 
tion ) 

« Renown’d Ulysses! think not death a theme 
“© OF consolation; I had rather live 
ee The servile hind for hire, and eat the bread 
« Of some man scantily himeelf sustain’d, 
~ Thap soy’reign empire hold o’er all the shades.” 


~ Atheneus, lib. xy, cap. 15, p. 695. 
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of Constantinople until the reign of the Ot- 
toman emperors. The Ister, or at the fur- 
thest the Tyras, had bounded the Roman em- 
pire and the conquests of Trajan* ; but the an- 
cient Greek republics had penetrated beyond 
these limits, and had established cities and co- 
lonies on the banks of the Hypanis and the Bo- 
rysthenes. Neoptolemus, the son of Achilles, 
navigated the Euxine sea, and left a colony 
of Thessalians at Tomi, near the mouths of 
the Ister. He erected a tower at the en- 
trance of the Tyras, and occupied the 
‘straits of the Borysthenes. There he con- 
' structed a cenotaph+, and founded games, 
in honour of his father, to whose name 
he consecrated the peninsula on the south, 
and an adjoining island. Olbia, which 


* See Gibbon, v.i, p. 4, 9. See also the note in p. 84 of 
this volume. 

+ Pliny (1. iv, sec. 26) says, that this tumulus was constructed 
on the island which was named Insula Achillis; and indeed if 
there be any remains of it on the peninsula, they must be on the 
spot which is occupied by the fortress of Kilburn, I was ina 
Greek vessel, in the year 1798, which was driven by stress of 
weather into the /iman, or estuary of the Borysthenes 3 and I per- 
fectly recollect, that the flat line of the coast on the left wat un- 
broken by any other eminence. There are many: tumvli (which 
the Russians call dowurghan) on the side of Oczacow. 
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is celebrated by Strabo for its extensive 
inland commerce, its caravans, its fairs, 
and its fisheries, was founded by the Mi- 
lesians on the headland which is on the right 
bank of the Hypanis: its situation may be 
conjectured from the Greek and Roman me- 
dals which are still found among its ancient 
foundations*. I have seen also beautiful 
fragments of Grecian sculpture and statuary, 
which had been dragged from the bed of the 
river near the modern city of Nicolaef-+. 
The cities of Niconia and Ophiusa were 
built on opposite sides of the estuary 
which is formed by the Tyras, about fifteen 
miles from its mouth, near the spot where 
the Russians have founded the city of Ovi- 


* Mention is made of the city of Olbia by Strabo (1. vii), 
Pliny (1. iv, sec. 26), Pomponius Mela (1. 1i, c. i), Ptolemy 
(1. c), and, last of all, by Dion Chrysostome (Orat. Borysthen. 
xxxvi, p» 437, fol. Paris 1604). In the tenth century the 
Venetians appear to have rebuilt a city on the site of Olbia, which 
they called Porto di Bo, from Bogh, the Scythian, or modern, 
name of the river. Its ruins were employed by the Turks for the 
construction of the fortress of Oczacow. 


+ Nicolaef was founded by Prince Potemkia at the confluence 
of the Bogh and the Ingul. The antiquities mentioned in the 
text, were in the possession of Adiniral Mordwinoff, who come 
manded on the Black Sea station in the year 1797, 


f 


# 
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diopol, and where some modern travellers, 
with equal ignorance and credulity, have 
fixed the tomb of the exiled poet*. 


* See Guthrie’s Tour through the countries on the north shore 
of the Euxine, 
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Note (B) page 405. 


THE region which is situated on the Asia- 
tic coast of the southern entrance of the 
Hellespont, has been generally distinguished 
by the name of the plain of Troy. Its topo- 
graphy has been learnedly described, and 
elegantly illustrated, by modern travellers ; 
and on comparing their descriptions of its 
present state with those of the author of the 
Iliad, there can remain little doubt but that 
Homer was acquainted with the local pecu- 
harities of this country, and that he has 
adapted. to it the events and incidents of his 
poem. Other proofs, however, are requisite 
in order to authenticate the history of the 
Trojan war, and it will perhaps never emerge 
from the mists of my thology in which it is ° 
enveloped. 

The publication of M. Chevalier’s De- 
scription induced me to visit the plain of 
Troy it the autumn of the year 1795, before 
any traveller had retraced his steps, or at 
least had publicly questioned the accuracy af 
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his relation. I returned from the excursion 
convinced of the correctness of M. Cheva- 
her’s general survey of the country, although 
I discovered, that he’ had been misled, in 
ome instances, by unwarrantable interpre- 
tations of the modern languages of Turkey, 
or by hasty conclusions from facts which 
had been only vaguely communicated to 
him. 

Mr. Liston, the English ambassador, vi- 
sited the Troad a fortnight after my return 
to Constantinople. He perused my journal, 
and commended its fidelity: he even copied 
a part of it for the purpose of communicating 
it to Professor Dalzel, the translator and 
editor of M. Chevalier’s memoir. Mr. Dal- 
laway did me the honour to insert an ex- 
tract from it in his work, under the title of 
a letter from the Dardanelles*, and M. Che- 


* See Constantinople ancient and modern, p. 351. Mr. Dal- 
Jaway himself put the extract into the form of a letter, which he 
has chosen to date in October 1795, so that it appears rather to 
correspond with the period of Mr. Liston’s journey to the 
Troad, than with mine. I must be permitted to observe, t at 
the assertion in the concluding paragraph of the letter, res.¢cting 
M. Chevalier’s ignorance of the modern Greek language, is not 
to be found in my journal. Professor Dalzel, ,however, who 
derived his information solely from Mr. Liston, ‘and who could 
not possibly have been misled, acquits the /earned gentleman of 
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valier himself, in a subsequent publication, 
has acquiesced in the propriety of the cor- 
rection which I therein suggested, as to the 
real signification of the epithet by which the 
Greek inhabitants of Yenni Shehr, the an- 
cient Sigeum, distinguish the supposed tomb 
of AcIniles*. I also take some merit to 


this flippant tirade against the qualifications of his fiiend the 
abb:, and asciibes it, on M?. Liston’s authority as he seems to 
inuruste, to Lh. Daileway’s correspondent. (See Transactions 
ofthe Roy Soci ty cf Edinburgh, vol. iv, part ui, p. 59.) 

* M. Che she: says, thot he was informed by a Greek inha- 
bitant of Lenni “heli, that the most considerable of the two 
hil s at the foot of '> Sigean promontety, is, at this day, called 
dics tapé. 'T! 1 aa hable neue, which ne translates the devine 
tomb, furntsued bum with a subjcct for various reflections, and 
induced him to pitch upon that barrow as the most proper 
subject for the operation of digging which he advised. (Sce 
Desciption of the plain of Tioy, p. 18, 149.) I impli. 
citly believed the assertion of M. Chevalier, and, on my ar- 
rival at Sigeum, desited the Grech, who seived me as a guide, 
to point out to me the bar.ow which was distinguished by 
the name =f dios tefé, or the divine tomb. I discovered, how- 
ever, fiom his answer, that M, Chevalier had been so far misled, 
by a similarity of then sounds accu ding to the modern Creek 
pronunciation, as to translate the expression duo tefé, the favo 
barrows (by which are meant those of Achilles and Patroclus), 
into dios taf , the divine tomb, and to apply it peculiaily to the 
la ger one. 

This note was in substance communicated to Mr. Liston, who, 
if Professor Dalzel be correct, adopted it as his own (see Tians- 
actions of tac J oyal Socicty of Edinburgh, vol. iv, part. ii, 
p- 5), snd to Kr. Dallaway, who has inseited it in p. 351 of 
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myself for having induced M. Chevalier to 
reconsider the whole of the chapter on the 
tombs of Achilles, Patroclas, and Antilo- 
chus, which he had read befoie the Royal 
Society of Edinburgh He therein asserted, 
that there were discovered among the relics 
contained in the barrow which he had con- 
jectured to be the tomb of Achilles, and 
which was opened in the year 1787 by order 
of M. de Choiseul-Gouffier, the French am- 
bassador at the Ottoman porte, “ a small 
statue of Minerva, seated in a chariot with 


his work, whence Mr. Morritt has taken it, (Sce Vindication 
of Homer, p. 104, note.) M Chevalier also cursonly men- 
tions * les tombeiux d’ Achille et de Patiocle’”? in a work which 
he published, ifter having 1ead Mi. Dallaway’s book, undcr the 
title of Voyayze de Ja Piopontide et da Pont Luxin, t.1, p. 1 Ban 
note: but he drops the epithet </os, and namics them 4 > ¢ pes 
See also his Voyage de la Tioide, t. uy chap xix, v. 512, 
Paris 1802, 

The barrow on the Rietein promontery was anciently called 
Auintéum, and this name is still 1ecogmzable in the Turks’) ip- 
prllation of Uy tej, af the word be traced in its passage through 
the modrin Gieck won mention, M Chevalvr asserts (p. 107), 
that the Turks culbat Ja tay gfeuluy wch he tianslitcs che 
cavern of the niarsh; but Intec g/ tit, (for it 1s to be ob- 
served, thot M. Chevaher uivpis the orthosrap sy # ye, instead 
of ef’, because of its gieater simiaity to the name which was 
used fo. such corstrucuons by the Egyptians, ses chap. xi) 
wg the name of a marsh adjo uing to the banow, and vignifies 


“the mi oh of Trti pit. 
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four horses; and an urn of metal filled with 

ashes, charcoal, and human bones.” *° This 
urn which,” he says, “ is now in the posses- 
sion of the Comte de Choiseul, is encircled 
in sculpture with a vine-branch, from which 
are suspended bunches of grapes done with 
exquisite aft:” and he adds the following 
passage in corroboration of this assertion, 
which forms the groundwork of much learn- 
ed commentary and curious hypothesis. 
‘¢ When therefore I behold the urn of metal 
- adorned with vine-branches, I own I find it 
very difficult to prevent myself from thinking 
of that famous urn, the gift of Bacchus and 
the workmanship of Vulcan, which Thetis 
gave to her son, and in which the Greeks 
deposited the ashes of their hero*.” These 
relics have, however, been very differently 
described by persons who have seen them; 
even the circumstance of the opening of the 
tumulus has been called in question}: I 
trust, therefore, that it will not be irrelevant 


+ 


* See Description of the plain of Troy, p. 149, 150. 4to 
Edinburgh 1791. Compare also (or rather contrast) chap. xxi, 
of the English edition with chap. xix of the French edition, t. ii, 
p. 308-332, }2mo. Paris. 

+ gp Morritt’s Vindication of Homer, p. 106, Gell’s To- 
pography of Troy and its vicinity, p. 67. 


| 
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to the-elucidation of this interesting subject 
to insert a fragment of the journal of my 
tour, as it certainly has undermined an asser- 
tion, which, otherwise, would have strongly 
supported the hypothesis of Homer’s fidelity 
as an historian. 

The.companions of my journey were Mr. 
Mercati, an artist who accompanied Mr. 
Liston to Constantinople, and Mr. Barker, 
who has been since appointed to the consul- 
ship of Aleppo. We returned to the Dar- 
danelles on the 18th of September 1795, 
after having attentively examined every ob- 
ject of curiosity which still exists ih fhe 
Troad and the adjacent regiong, The Eng- 
lish consul Taragano introduced us to a Jew, 
named Salomon Ghormezano, the son of the 
former French consul, who told us, that he 
had been employed by the Comte de Choi- 
seul to open the fepé, or barrow, at Yenni 
Shehr*: In answer to our mquiries he said, 


w 
* The following extracts, which are copied (erally from my 
journal, serve, in a considerable degree, to authenticate this fact. 
“ 13th September. We introduced ourselves to a Frenchman 
whom we met on the sca/e (or sea-beach). He talked with us 
on the subject of our journey to the T'road, which, he said, he 
had made with the Comte de Choiseul and M. Fauvel!” (an aa 
tist in his service). ‘ Choiseul waited at Bounar-bas le 
he and Fauvel traced the Simois to its source, end ee: 






* 
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that he had worked at it by night for two 
months, and had obviated the opposition of 
the aga, and the reluctance of the people, 
by holding out to them the expectation of 
being able to discover a spring of water for 
the use of the town. No one superintended 
the work, except himself; which he described 
as peculiarly irksome, so that he frequently 
requested permission to relinquish it, but 


with considerable difficulty, among the higher parts of mount 
Ida. le promised to make us known to the son of the former 
French na aho, he said, assisied at the ofiguing of the tow 
of Achilles.’ —« 15th September. Immediatgin our arrival at 
Yenn SRehi, we took with us a Gicek of a village, and went 
to the tomb of Achilles, descending to it by a range of wind. 
mills. The rofl placed on the lower pait of the promontory : 
—adjoming to it 1s a ¢¢ke, or house of dervishes, whose women 
examined us with much attention. Onthe summit of the mound 
is their burying-ground, and a small hut, on the spot, as one of 
the dervishes told me, wheie it had been opened a few years be- 
foie by a Jew of the Dardanies. He knew of nothing found 
there, but some pieces of maible, which, he sud, were put in 
again and covered up.” Itis also further confirmed by M. de 
Choiseul’s letter to M. Chevalier, which 1s inseited int i, p. 
801 of Voyage de la Tro de. ‘ Le tombeau d’Achille, a 
moitié ouveit, a pensé ¢craser les Turce et le pauvre Salomon 
Goimezano, mais ils en sont quittes pour quelques contusions ; 
et un nouvel envoi de prastics leur a rendu courage.” The con- 
cluding sentence (unlcss it 1elate to the wages paid to the work- 
oS” is somewhat at variance with Ghoimezano’s assertion, 


es to me, thae M. de Chorseul 1epaid his trouble 








on thanks. 


G 
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was repeatedly urged to persevere. He had 
penetrated, in a perpendicular direction, al- 
most as deep as the natural surface of the 
soil, when he discovered a construction of 
masonry, about twelve fect square, covered 
with a smele stone: the walls appeared to 
liave been about three feet high, though they 
had sunk under the weieht of the earth which 
was heaped upon them, so that the materials, 
and the contents, of the building were con- 
fused together. He collected  imdiserimi- 
nately the whole of these relics, and con- 
veyed them away in a large case, which he 
guarded with the strietest cere till he arrived 
at Constantinople, where he himself con- 
sioned it to AML. de Choiseal. Girorme sine 
had, Lowever, reserscd several fraonn nts 
for him-ctf, wineh be promised ta stow to 
us. Accordingly, ulier a short intervel, he 
came lo ine consuls house, and produced a 
smal] packet of prper parcels, whieh he es- 
hipit(d and explaned to us; and with his 

‘uocnt faimade a note of what they severally 
G ‘uned,. 

cces ob burnt bones. 


small fraement of bronze*. 


* Tie said, that this fragment had originally belonged to 2 
VOL. I1. Le 
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Charcoal made from vine twigs. 

Cinders, and pieces of stone and mortar 
which appeared to have passed through fire. 

A small fragment of mctal*®. 

Fragments of pottery of a fine quality, 
prettily painted with flowers of a dark blue 
colour}. | 

A small piece of a transparent substance, 
which had been broken off, or separated, 


vase. I asked him very particularky concerning the state in 
which he found it. He replied, that it was broken to pieces, 
and that it had no ornament except a wreath round the 
rim, The fragment was so eaten with rust or canker that, 
if the remainder of the vase were in the same state, few 
traces of ornament could have been distinguished. He said, 
however, that cnough iemained fiom which to form a judgment 
4s to its onginal shape = When I asked him tespecting the size, 
he sud, that it was luge, ard .ccompanud Ins words with the 
iction Of stretching ovt Lis aime, as though to convey the ide 
of its being somewhat too lage for his gasp. I ought also to 
mention, that among the 1. kct chere was one which contamed 
several substanccs an ys ter, such as mortal, cindus, dust of 
brass, &&. mxedto, he. 


* He called it tron, and said it appewed to have been of a 
triangular shape, und, os was conjectuicc, the guard of the hilt of 
a swoid. 


+ He said, that some pices of the pottery seemed to be- 
lone to lage vases. There wie alo ‘small cups, some 
of vw ch were unbroken: they werc all =»! mn the same style 
as het agments. It appeoicd to him as u h it had been part 
o thx tuncial ceremony to diin\ to the memory of the deceased, 
and then to throw the cup into the tomb. 
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irom a hand of cylindrical case, or tube, 
closed at one end*. 

He also said, that he had found among 
the relics of the tumulus, and delivered to 
M. de Choiseul, a piece of bronze, which 
weighed seven or eight pounds: if was about 
a foot and a half lone, and of the cirenm- 
ference of a qnart bottle in the middle, 
which was the thickest part. Thus, he said, 
was at first supposed to be the hile ef a 
sword, but M. de Chotscul afterward, told 
him, thet he had found i to be the figure 
of a man with a lien under each foot-}. 

He also enumerated to us, from recollec- 
tion, the different strata of earth which he 
due through on opening the barrow: At the 


bottom of it he discovercd a larze slab, of 
> 3 


* We said, that they had not been able to form any conjec- 
ture as to its uses. I understood trom his description of it, thy 
it was about a foot long and two inches in diameter, that it wa 
ornamented with wreaths or branches, in enchased or embossed 
work, and was ot so transparent a nature that objects misht be 
distinguished through it. Tt had received but slight injury, hav- 
ing only a small fracture at the uppei end. 

+ It is difficult to suppose, that even the essential form of M, 
Chevalie:’s goddess seated in a chariot with four horses, could 
reside in a piece of metal of the shape which is here described. 
Much allowance should, however, be made for the figurative and 
inaccuia.e mode of description which is used by almost all the in* 
habitants of the Teast. 
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Charcoal made from vine twigs. 
Cinders, and pieces of stone and mortar 


which appeared to have passed through fire. 
A small fragment of metal *. 
Fragments of pottery of a fine quality, 
prettily painted with flowers of a dark blue 
colour}. 


A small piece of a transparent substance, 
which had been broken off, or separated, 


vase. I asked him very particularly concerning the state in 
which he found it. He replied, that it was broken to pieces, 
and that it had no ornament except a wreath round the 
rim. The fragment was so eaten with rust or canker that, 
if the remainder of the vase were in the same state, few 
traces of ornament could have been distinguished. He said, 
however, that enough remained from which to form a judgment 
as to its original shape. When I asked him respecting the size, 
he said, that it was large, and accompanied his words with the 
action of stretching out his arms, as though to convey the idea 
of its being somewhat too large for his grasp. I ought also to 
mention, that among the packets there was one which contained 
severa) substances in powder, such as mortar, cinders, dust of 
brass, &c. mixed together. 


* He called it iron, and said it appeared to have been of a 
triangular shape, and, as was conjectured, the guard of the hilt of 
a sword. , 


+ Be said, that some picces of the pottery seemed to be- 
long to large vases. There were also s « i! small cups, seme 
of which were unbroken : they were all nin‘ed in the same style 
as che fragments. It appeared to him as though it had been part 
o. the funeral ceremony to drink to the memory of the deceased, 
and then to throw the cup into the tomb. 
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from a kind of cylindrical case, or tube, 
closed at one end*. 

He also said, that he had found among 
the relics of the tumulus, and delivered to 
M. de Choiscul, a piece of bronze, which 
weighed seven or eight pounds: it was about 
a foot and a half long, and of the circum- 
ference of a quart bottle in the middle, 
which was the thickest part. This, he said, 
was at first supposed to be the lult of a 
sword, but M. de Chotseul afterwards told 
him, that he had found it to be the figure 
of a man with a lion under each foot-}. 

He also enumerated to us, from recollec- 
tion, the different strata of earth which he 
dug through on opening the barrow: A 
bottom of it he discovered a large slab} 






* He said, that they had not been able to form any conjec- 
ture as to its uses. I understood fiom his description of it, that 
it was about afoot long and two inches in diameter, that it was 
ornamented with wreaths or branches, in enchased or embossed 
work, and was of so transparent a nature that objects might be 
distinguished through it. It had received but slight injury, hav- 
ing only a small fracture at the upper end. 

+ It is difficult to suppose, that even the essential form of M. 
Chevalier’s goddess seated in a chariot with four horses, could 
reside in a piece of metal of the shape which is here described. 
Much allowance should, however, be made for the figurative and 
inaccurate mode of description which is used by almost all the in" 
habitants of the East. 
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which he did not ascertain the shape and 
size, but observed, that its surface was 
greater than that of the opening which he 
had made. This stone served as the foun- 
dation of the scpulchre, and was excavated 
in that part which was enclosed within the 
walls. The sepulchre itself was strewed 
over on the outside with lime, and then with 
wood-ashes*. 

Mr. Liston, to whom I mentioned these 
circumstances, examined the relics while 
they were still in the possession of Ghor- 
mezano. They were scen by no other tra- 
veller, until Mr. Henry Phihp Hope, who 
made the tour of the Troad in company with 
‘fae Franchlin, bought them in June 

60) + Six years afterwards I had aa op- 
portunity of ascertaining, trom goog aiutho- 
rity, the credibility both of M. Chivalicr S 
and Signor Ghormezano’s relation. “M. Fau- 
vel was released from the confinement under 
which he had remained during the war be- 


* Ghormezano assured me (though it appears too ndiculous to 
be eredited), that, before the barow was closed up, a sheet of 
lead was placed at the bottom, on which was inscibed  Quvrage 
fait par le Comte de Choiseul-Goumer l’an 1787.” 


4+ See Captain Francklin’s Remarks and observations on the 
plain of Troy. 
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twecn the Ottoman porte and the French 
republic. In the month of September 1801 
he arrived at Constantinople from Athens. 
I endeavoured to be useful to him, from a 
respect for his private character and his re- 
putation as a literary man and an arust, and 
though I failed in my application in his be- 
half, he was too liberal to estimate my in- 
terference only by its want of success. I 
had known him while his talents were em- 
ployed under the direction of M. de Choi- 
seul, and among other inquiries which such 
recollection suggested, 1 was chiefly inqui- 
sitive about the opening of the tumulus at 
Sigeum, the discovery of its contents, and 
the conjectures concerning them. 

M. Fauvel confirmed to me, that Ghor- 
mezano was the person whom M. de Cho 
seul had employed to apen the barrow, that 
he conducted the werk alone, and that he 
consigned to M. de Choiseul the fruits of his 
discovery. Fauvel himself was absent when 
permission was obiaued from the porte to 
carry on the researches in the plain of Troy. 
On his return to Constantinople he was, 
however, appointed to examine the relics 
which Ghoermezano had discovered, and a 
chamber was assigned to him for the pur- 
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pose in the ambassador’s hotel at Pera. M. 
Kauffer, an engineey-officer attached to the 
embassy, brought the fragments from Ta- 
rapia, a village on the Bosphorus, the coun- 
try residence of the French ambassadors. 
They were contained in two glass vases, 
which were delivered to M. Fauvel, who 
discovered among them the statue of Isis 
standing on a pedestal or table, which was 
supported on the backs of two horses, car- 
rying each an armed warrior. The statue 
was made of brass, but the left foot was 
fastened to the pedestal by an iron nail *. 
He found nothifie. paggmbling a vase or 
umn. He told mgm Rat he had shown to 







* Mr. Gell learned, that “the figure of a man whose fect 
rested on the backs of two small horses, was discovered, and the 
fragments of human legs on their sides showed, that there had 
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gieren originally a rider upon each, the head of the principal figure 
fe" was supported by two sphinxes.’’—«“ Some have supposed, that 


the figure mentioned above might have been one of the handlcs 
of the golden urn; but it was so mutilated and decayed that it 
required al] the ingenuity of all the French in Constantinople to 
make any thing intelligible from the fragment. The authenticity 
of these productions was, even at the time, much disputed, and 
some persons went so far as to afrm, that the antiquities were 
manufactured at Paris.” ‘Topography of Troy and its vicinity, 
p- 67, note 8, 


+ Mr. Dallaway wa¢ misinformed on this subject. He says, 


“¢ The arn or vaee, Mr, Fauyel, an ingenious artist now residing 
$ } aw 
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“ 


several English travellers the drawing which 
he made of this figure. He had left the 
original at Athens, but sketched a copy of 
it for me from recollection. 


at Athens, received from Mr. Choiseul in its decayed state, and 
made a model from it, which has been exhibited to several con- 
noisseurs, as much to their surprise as satisfaction.” Constan- 
tinople ancient and modern, p. 353. 

I had written this note before I observed the following pas- 
sage in M. de Choiseul’s letter to M. Chevalier. ‘“ L’urne 
d’Achille, ses os, ses cendres, tout cela est trouvé: au premier 
vent du sud, Salomon arrivera avec ces précieuses reliques.” M, 
Chevalier has even exhibited, for the satisfaction of the curious 
and the credulous, a representation of ¢avo urns—* vases ciné- 
raires, trouvés dans le tombeau d’Achille.” See Voyage de la 
Troade, plate xxi. 
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Isis is represented differently from the 
usual manner. She is treading lightly on 
the ground, which she appears scarcely to 
touch with her right foot. She holds up her 
robe with her left hand, and carries the 
flower of the lotus in the nght. On each 
shoulder she supports a sphinx; and among 
the ornaments of her head are the cow-horns 
with the globe, and a sphinx on cach side 
of them. In her dress, her attitude, and 
her general manner, she seems designed for 
the goddess Hope: and indeed Hope cannot 
be better represented than under the form 
of an Egyptian goddess, lightly skimming 
over the slimy deposition of the Nile after 
its inundation, and looking forward with 
confidence to an abundant harvest. 

Unfortunately, however, from the consi- 
deration of the relics themselves, as well as 
from the circumstances of their discovery, 
their authenticity 1s by no means unques- 
tionable. Isis with flowing robes, is not to 
be found among the ancient Egyptian sta- 
tues. The sphinxes placed on her shoulders, 
with others again placed above them, form a 
singular kind of ornament. The iron nail, 
as M. Fauvel justly observed, proves, that 
the statue does not date from very high an- 
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taquity, and the armed warriors certainly do 
‘not belong to the age of Homer, whose 
heroes, ia no instance, go out to war on 
horseback. 

It is much to be regretted, that M. de 
Choiseul should have acted with so little 
judgment, and so much precipitation, in a 
research, which, if it had been’ properly 
conducted, might have illustrated a very 
important period of ancient history. He 
confided to an ignorant Jew the superin- 
tendance and execution of a task, which re- 
quired extensive erudition and an intimate 
acquaintance with *the monuments of anti- 
quity. He forced an ungrateful labour upon 

an unwilling agent, diss was moreover com- 

pelled, on account of/the prejudices of the 
people of the se 5 to prosecute it, by 
night and under pépuliar disadvantages. 
And yet every thing fests on the cvidence 
af this incompetent, and suspicious witness. 
Certainly M. de Choiseul could never ex- 
pect, by such a mode of proceeding, to gain 
the confidence of learned, and judicious men ; 
still less could he hgpé to merit the appro- 
bation of the world. 

“ To my own inquiries,” says Mr. Gell, 
“ J have never procured any satisfactory acy 

bait 
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count of these relics, even from those who 
were concerned in the production of them to 
the world; and when I have requested in- 
formation from French gentlemen of cha- - 
racter, who knew the truth, I have always 
found them impenetrably silent*.” It was 
probably at Paris, that Mr. Gell made his 
inquiries; for no person remained who could 
have answered them when he was at Con- 
tantinople in January 1802. Kauffer had 
d some time before. ‘Fauvel was then in 
France, but he soon after returned to Athens, 
with the appointment of Consul-General. 
Choiseul himself was, I believe, at that time 
living at Saint Petersburg, where he fled to 
avoia the proscription af the National Con- 
vention. These were the only French gen- 
tlemen of character who were concerned in 
the production of the relics to the world. It 
is evident, that Chevalier was kept in perfect 
ignorance: and I am afraid, that, after all, 
the Jew at the Dardanelles is the only person 
who knew the truth. 

« Nothing now remains for the satisfaction 
of the curiosity which has heen excited on 
this subject, but that M. de Choiseu! should 





# ‘Popography of Troy and ita vicinity, p. 67, note 8 
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communicate whatever he may know relating 
to the fact of the discovery of the relics, 
and exhibit whatever he may have preserved 
of the fragments which he received from 
Ghérmezano: by these means, and by com- 
paring the fragments with the specimens 
which are in the possession of Mr. H. P. 
Hope, with which if they be genuine they 
must correspond, a glimpse of the truth 
may at last be discovergd. Ghormeza 
was living when I passed the Dar danciiclllt 
the year 1803. He can now have no mo- 
tive to conceal, or to disguise, the truth ; 
and he might be induced by moderate libe- 
rality to answer candidly to questions, which 
would unveil the mystery. 
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ABAFFI, Michael; chosen prince of Transilvania, i, clxxviii; 
acknowledged by the emperor, fur whom, though in his 
own name, he pays a contrikut on to the porte for the ex- 
penses of the war, clxxxiv note. 

Abassides; dynasty of the, i, xxx. 

ABDEST, ablution preparatory to prayer, ii, 120. 

Ab@ulhamed, sultan; 1, eexxi. 

Abdullah Almaasur; sends a:ents into foreign countries for 
the purpose of collecting books, 1, 15. 

Ab@ullah the Third, caliph of Bagdad; orders public prayers 
for rain to be made by lus subjects, both Mussulmans and 
infidels, 11, 109 note. 

Abluzions; perforni-d in varions manners by d Terent sects 
1, 31; commanded by the Mahometan religion, nn, 120. 

Abstemiousness of the Turkish soldiers; 1, 2715 iu, 12. 

Abubekir, the first CALIPH; 1, xxxin. , 

Abulfin agius; his account of the seven original races of man- 
kind, 3, XXiy¥. 

Abuse, language of; common to the Turks, u, 164 note. 

Achilles; means employed by M. de Choiseul-Gouffier in or- 
der to ascertam whc«ther the tamulus at Sigcum be really 
the tomb of this hero, u, 419—420. 
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Acre; vigorous defence of, by the Turks, i, 282. 

dicts of devotion ; see NAMAZ, ABDRST, GHOUSSOUL, GHASSL. 

Adrianople; the first seat of the Ottoman empire in Europe, 
i, lvii note; the aeraglio in, not visited by Lady M. W. 
Montagy, ii, 268. 

ane on the part of the wife; may be punished with death 

husband, ii, 236. 

Prt “parerital and filial; mode of expressing, ii, 184. 

AGA; i, 155: apte, 268; see AGALIK: the AGAS live in a 
state of war like.the ancient feudal barons, i, 161. 

ACGALIK, a governnggnt of the third tank; i, 155. 

AGEMOGLANS, cadets of the order of janizaries; method of 
educating and training them, i, 245. 

Agriculture; state § in Turkey, i, 65; why neglected in 

o 
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the neighbourhoéd of Constantinople, 66. 
~thmed the Fi ists i, clxy. 
Jhmed the Se i, CXCYi. 


i, ¢xe)x; is dethroned, ccvil; grants let« 

‘the establishment of a printing press, 64; 
punishes the nebels who raised him to the throne, 238; 
attempts to defend the Seraglio against the rebels, ii, 389. 

Ahmed Pasha; anecdete of, related by Baron Busbeck, ii, 
11E note. 

Aisché, or Ayesha, the favourite wife of Mahomet; the cur- 
tain of her chamber-door used as a standard by Mahomet, 
and consecrated by the Ottomans, ii, 141 note; suspected 
of adultery, 237. ' i 

Ajax; the sepulchre of, 4 is, 404, 413 note. 

AKLEF; an opprebi ‘ippellation given to uncircumcised 
Mahometana, ‘12 $403. note. 

Albania; conquered, by the Turks, i, Ixxiv; inhabitants of, 
forcibly converted to Mahometanism, ii, 340. 

_ Albuquerque; atterapts to turn the course of the river Nile, 
i, (XX. : 
Alchyny; i, $1. 


dened the Thi 
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ALEM, a standard; i, 267. 

ALEM PENAH, refuge of the world; one of the ‘sultan’s 
titles, i, 112? 

Alexander the Sixth, pope; exculpated by the Turkish his- 
torians from the charge of having caused the assassination 
of Djem, brother of Bajazet the Second, i, lxxxii note. 

Algiers; the dominion of, usurped by the Turkish pirates, 
Barbarossa, i, cxxii; is made a fief of the Ottoman em- 
pire, cxxiii; form of its government, cxxvi note. 

Ali, the son-in-law of Mahomet; is regarded by some Mus- 
sulman sects as the heir to the caliphat, i, xxi. 

ALLAH, the name of God; i, 298; used as a war-shout by 
the Ottomans, 277. 

Allegiance, of the ‘Turks; is rather to the office, than the per- 
son, of the sovereign, i, 2. - 

Almanacs ; their use among Mahometans, i, 73, 76. 

Almsgiving ; practised as a duty by Mahometans, ii, 159. 

Alphabet, the Arabian; adopted by the Persians and Turks, 
1, 42; characters of, explained, 44 note. 

Ambassador, English; servile compliance pf with a Turk- 
ish custom, 3, 187 note. 

Ambassador, French; insists upon wearing his sword at an au- 
dience of the sulian, ii, 176. 

Amulets, ii, 139. 

Amusements; public and private, ii, 202; ef women, 229. 

Anathema’ pubhely pronounced against one of tle companies 
of janizaries, i, 249. oe 

Anchor i'es; respect of the Ottomans for, ‘i, 123; austerity 

and mortification ef their lives, 138; eplggeree instances 
of their indecency, 138 note. ox ee 

Ance! of death; waits for the consent of a before re- 
cer ar ins soul, 1, xxx. 

Angel Gabriel; watches over the graves of the faithful, ii, 120. 

Angels; do not enter a house in which there are portraits of 
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men, ii, 145;-two of them occupied in registering human 
actions, 170. 

Anger; proneness of the Turks to, ii, 164. 

Animals; tenderness of the Turks towards the inferior and do- 
mestic, ii, 160. 

Anne, czarina of Russia; declares war against the Turks, i, 
ceviii; accedes to a peace negociated by the emperor, ccxili. 

Anti-culiphs; i, xxxi note. 

Appeals; in al) cases may be made to the grand vizir, i, 135 

' note. 

Apostates from the religion of Mahomet, MURTEDDS; how 
punished, ii, 147. 

Arabiun deserts; physical description of, i, xcii note. 

Arabia Felix, YEMEN 5 i, 297. 

Arabs; extent ofthe empire of, i, xxix. 

Arabs of Spain; not superior in acquirements to those of Asia 
cettiils, i, 7. 

Arabs; were a civilized people before the time of Mahomet, 

i, 7; did not become barbarous in consequence of their 
adoption of his religion, 9; cultivated their language and 






applied themselyes to general ]carning under the patronage 
gf the Caliphs, 13—-16; extended their language ovr a 
great part of Asia, 41; (ancient) their manners, religion, 
pursuits, respect for poctical compositions, 296—304; 
their modes of life, 300. 

ARAr, purgatory; an article of the Mahometan faith, ii, 111 
note, 119. 

Architecture; rnonuments of ancient, in Asia Minor, destroyed 
by the Goths, i, 18; imperfections of the Turkish, 19, 
69; the rules of, not attended to in the private buildings of 
the Turks, ii, 203. 

Armenia; conquered by Selim the First, i, Ixxxv. 

Armorial bearing: of Mo'davia and W Nachia; ii, 358. 

Aras; the Tarsish s. Idiers prov de thew own, i, 2677. 

Army; the formation of a regular, was the chief support of 
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the Otloman house, i, Ixx; inconvenieneés of a standing, 
clxvii, elxxii; in what degree the power: of the sultan is 
restrained by the standing, 92, 94; (see CAPICULY) Turk- 
ish; its formation, 215; divisions, 275; order of battle, 
276; ancieht and modern compared, 282; present state 
of, 2843 fi, 64. 

Artillery; when first employed against the Turks in navaf'en- 
‘gagements, i, oxliv. 

Aris; these in use among the Grecks were adopted by the 
Turks, i, 198. 

Arts and commerce; were considered as servile eccupatioris 
by the ancient Turks, i, 6; cause of the degradation of, 
in Turkey, 34. ant 

Arts, mechanical; practice of, i, 67. 

Arts, liberal and mechanical; among the Turks, defective in 
theory and practice, i, 63-—84. 

Arts, elegant; cate of the imperfect exercise of, fies the 
Turks, ii, 145. 

Asia; minor, conquered by the Turks, i, XXX¥; considered 
by the Ottomans to be the permanent seat ot Eslamism, ii, 
$9 note; preferred aa ‘a’ burying place by’ ‘the faithful of 
Constantinople, 225. 

Asiutics; uot naturally inferior to’ Europeans in vigour di 
courage, 1, 244, 277. 

ASKERIS, Ottoman subjects liable to military duty; i, 230. 

Asper, a Turkish coin; value of, ii, 37 note. ma 


Astrology, judicial; in great reputation the the Turks, i, 


* 31, 74; di shee by the paphet ‘Mako mut, 75; see 
‘ MUNEDJIM BASHI. rie ay 

Astronomy; causes of its imperfection among the Turks, j i, 30; 
not distinguished by the Turks from ogy, 74 note; 
for what purposes cultivated by the Arabs, 76. 

ATABEX sultans; i, xxxix. ,  ,; 

Atheism; vncommon among the Turks, it, M6. 


Atheniuns; (ancient) in general asscenbly, tow, and endea- 
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your to correct, their own mistonduct, i, 170; character 
.of, ii, 69; the superiority of their national character was 
‘awing to the excellence of their public education, 71 ; 
(modern) erroneously asserted to retain the character of 
their ancestors; 81. 

Attachment of the Turks to the Ottoman government; on, 
what founded, i, liv, Ixx. ° 

Auila, king of the Huns; conquers Dacia, ii, 310. 

Augur; possible derivation of this word, ii, 315 note. 

Austerity of the Turks; whence derived, ii, 163. 

Austria; cdded by the emperor Charles the Fifth to his bro- 
ther Ferdinand, i, cin; invaded by Soliman the First, 
¢vi, and by the grand vizir of Mahomet the Fourth, 
elxxxviii. 

Avania, an unjust prosecutiog.in a court of law; i, 203. 

AYETH, adivine revelation | 231, 

Ayub, a companion of Mahomet; veneration of the Ottomans 
for the tomb of, -ii, 225. 

AZAD-COUCHLERY, birds bought by Mahometans for the pur- 
pose of restoring them to liberty; 1i, 162 note. 

AZAPS, pioneers; i, 255. 

Asoff; ceded to the Russians, i, cxcviii; who make it a haval 
arsenal afc note, 

Bacon, Roger; acquainted with the composition of gunpow- 
der, ii, 54 note. 

Poagdad ; the seat of government of the caliphs of the house of 
Abbas, i, xxx; eurrendered to the Turks, cxix note; re- 
covered by the ‘Persians, clxv; confirmed to the Turks, 
clxxvii note. 9 + s ae ' ‘ 

Bairak, astandard’s i, 268% 

Bairam, the month of; a religious festival, i, 119;/1i, 229 
note, * : 

Boajasee the Firat; i, xi; excites the jealousy afd the sentment 
of Tameflane, ixiii; refases to do homage for bis kingdom, 
luiv; his defeat, captivity, submission, and death, ixt, 
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Ixvis division of his hereditary dominions among his chil- 
dren, kxvii, txviii; submits to 2 reprimand froin the CADI 
of Brusa, 203 note; the wife of, treated with ignominy 
by Tamerlane, ii, 279 note. 

Bajazet the Second; reign and conquests of, i, Ixxix, lxex; 
resigns the throne to his son, Ixxxiii; orders a brick to be 
made of the dust collected from his clothes in his military 
expeditions, ii, 149; punishes a PASHA with death for ree 
fusing to resign to him the merit of a public benefit, 158; 
his death, 247 note. ; 

Bakers ; liable to capital punishment for selling bread short 
of weight, i, 205. 

Balance of power;:the preservation of, abandoned by the 
states of Europe, i, cexxv. 

BaLKaNn; the Turkish name of mount Hoemus, ii, $47. 

Bar, the confederacy of; bear testimony to the ‘honourable 
motives of the sultan in declaring war against Russia in be- 
half of the Polish nation, i, ccxx note. 

Barbarossa, Khairuddinn; is appointed admiral of the Ot- 
toman navy, i, cxxiti; exploits of, cxxiv, cxxx note. 

Barbary, coast of; conquests of the Spaniards on the, i, cxxii 
note. 

Burrow; at Sigeum; opened by order of M. de Choiseul- 
Gouffier, 1i, 413, 

Bastinado; medical properties ofthe, i, 77 note. 

Bath, the warm or vapour;«in general use in Turkey, ii, 
199; the public buildings described, 201; not used as 
a rendezvous of lovers, 253. " Z 

Bathing, warm; effects of, on the general health of men and 
women, li, 199; exaggerated by De Foth 261; mode 
of, 201. 

Bazar, market-place; in the camp, i, 266; in ships, 293; 
in cities, li, $64. , . a 

Beads; used as a charm to counteract sorcery, ii, 142. - 

Beards; worn by Mussulmans after having’ Meade the pil 
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grimage to Mecca, 1, 132; general respect of the On- 
entals for, 186; why not worn by Europeans, 192; worn 
by the princes and chief officers of state in Wallachia and 
Moldavia, 345. 

Beatificatzon; pronounced by Mahomet on certain of his com- 
panions, 11, 1 47 note. 

Beauchamp, the abbé , 1s mistaken by a Turkish PASHA for a 
sorcerer, on account of his knowledge of astronomy, 1, 74 
note. 

Beauty, personal; of the Turkish women; uu, 260—262. 

Bed-furneture of the Turks, 1, 243. 

BrifH-UL-MALI MUSLIMINN, the public revenues; 1, 43. 

BEKTASHY, an order of DLRVISHES, n, 124. 

Belgrade ; taken by the Turks, i. xcvi; taken by the Ger- 
mans, excv; retaken by the Turks, cxcvi; surrendered 
to Prince Fugene, cci; surrendered to the Turks by 
treaty, cexn; taken by the Germans and again ceded 
to the Turks, ccxxx. 

Belgrade, treaty of; 1, ccxu, ccam 

Be ipis, Ottoman subjects incapable of military service, 1, 
223, 230. 

Beils, used m the churches and convents of Moldavia and 
Wallachia, n, 331. 

BFSHIKTASH; a valley on the European shore of the Bos- 
phorus, whence Mahomet the Second transported his gal- 
lies overland into the harbour of Constantinople, 1, Ixxvut 
note. 

Bry; 1, 155, 268. 

BLYLERBEYLIK, a district governed by a BEYLERBEY, vice- 
roy or lord-lheutenant; 1, 154. 

BEZESTINS, public buildings in which the most precious 
arucles of commerce are exposed to sale, 1, 71. 

Birthright; privilege which the children of the Imperial fa- 
mily derive from, 1, 116; acknowledged, in certain ins 
stances, in Ottoman subjects, 166. 
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Black sea; difficulties of its navigation, 1, 79 note. 

Bodies, of persons executed; exposed in the public streets, 1, 
173, 206. 

Books ; how preserved in Turkish lbraries, 1, 27; of reli- 
gion, prohibited to be printed, 65. 

Booty; the sultan’s share of, on the capture of a city, i, 289. 
Bosphorus; the northern entrance of, fortified by castles, 1, 
clxxvi note; the straits of, described, 67 note; n, 396. 

BOsTANGIS, gardeners; i, 246, 276. 

Botskay; rouses the Hungarians to insurrection, i, elxiv; 
concludes the pacification of Vienna with the emperor, 
clxv. 

Bows and arrows, continued in use among the Turks after 
the invention of musketry, tt, 58 note. 

Boyars, the nobility and gentry of Wallachia and Mol- 
davia; u, 328, 350; ludicrous and degrading punish- 
ment of, 339 note, 347; manners of, 369. 

Brazen column in the hippodrome of Constantinople, a relic 
of the temple of Apollo at Delphi; the mutilation of, 1m- 
puted without proof or authority to Mahomet the Second 
and Murad the Fourth, 1, 2% note; the two remaining 
heads broken off by the Franks, cxcvin note. 

Bridges; the buldmg of, ¢ nsidered an act of charity, u, 
157. 

Brusa; the seat of the Ottoman government in Asia, 1, 1vu; 
academy in, founded by Sultan Orkhan, 20. 

Buda; treacherously seized upon by Soliman the First, 1, 
exin; taken from the Turks by storm, cxcil; conduct of 
Prince Eugene at the siege of, cxciii note, 

Buffalo; 1, 323. 

Bukarest, capital of Wallachia; description of, in, 363. 

Bukovina yielded by the Turks to Austria, ii, 32, 313, 314 
note. 

Bulgaria; partition of the kingdom of, i, 1x note. 
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Burying grounds; are always without the walls of cities, ii, 224; 
those in Asia preferred by religious Mahometans, 225. 

Busbequius ; his account of the camp of Soliman, i, 2577. 

Byzantine empire; final subversion of, i, Ixxviit. 

Byzantium ; the soil of the neighbouring district barren, i, 66; 
by whom founded, ii, 3813 inquiry as to the extent of, 
390. 

(CCAABA of Mecca; is supposed to communicate virtue to the 
veil with which it is covered, ii, 141; the face to be turned 
towards it during prayer, 158. 

Cabinet ministers, KUBBEH VIZIRS; list of, i, 148, 

CaDi, judge; i, 125. 

CADINNS, ladies of the sultan’s HAREM; ii, 275. 

CaDRI, howling DERVISHES; ii, 126. 

CAiMACAM, substitute of the grand vizir for the home admi- 
nistration in time of war, i, 144. 

Cairo; the seat of government of the Fatimite CALIPHS, i, 
XXXI. 

Calendar, the Gregorian; uscd by the Turks for civil pur- 
poses, i, 72. ‘ 

Caliphat ; in the opinion of Mussulmans, became imperfect 
after the murder of Ali, i, xxxii note; transferred to the 
house of Osman on the conquest of Egypt, xciii, 112, 

CALIPHS, vicars of the prophet; succeed to the temporal and 
spiritual dominion of Mahomet, i, xxix; lose their tem- 
poral sovereignty, xxxiv; resign their dignity and title to 
Sultan Selim, xciii; respect of the Turks for the imme- 
diate successors of the prophet, ii, 137; different dy- 
nasties of, see Ommiades, Abassides, Fatimites. 

CALIPHS, Arabian; cultivated and encouraged learning, i, 8, 


13, 15, 26, 76. 
CALIPHS; the order of their precedency a subject of contro- 


versy aming Mahometans, i, 31. 
CaLpac, acap usually wern by Tartars and by the RAYAHS; 
i, 85, ii, 199 note, 
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Camp, Turkish; described by an English renegado, i, 256; 
by Dr. Wittman, 257; by Baron Busbeck, 258; how 
formed, 263; general appearance of, 266. 

Campaign; festivals which regulate the duration of the Turk- 
ish, i, 225; ceremonies on the opening of, 262. 

Candia: the island of, invaded by the Turks, i, clxxxi; the 
city of, surrendered by capitulation, clxxxv; the surren- 
der of, promoted by the intrigues of a Greek physician, ii, 
303. 

Cannon; first used by the Venetians in a naval combat with 
the Turks, i, cxliv; used by Mahomet the Second at the 
siege of Constantinople, ii, 54. 

CANON NAMEH, code of political laws compiled by Sultan 
Soliman; i, 109. 

Cantemtr, Demetrius, the historian, prince of Moldavia; bi- 
gotry and intolerance of, ii, 73; revolts from his alilegi- 
ance to the eultan and joins the czar, 374, 

CANUNI, instituter of laws; a surname given to Soliman the 
First, i, cxxviii. 

Cape of Good Hope; consedgences of the discovery of the 
passage to India by, to thegfgyptians, the Venetians, and 
the Ottomans, i, cxix, 

Capi AGA, or CAPU AGASI, 
perintends the education of the pages, i, 180, ii, 278. 

CaPICULY, standing army; i, 226, 250—253, 285; see 
Janizaries, TOPGIS, GEBEGIS, SAKKAS, SPAHIS, 

CaPIGI BASHI, chamberlain of the court; office of, i, 163, 
ji, 26; mode of proceeding in the punishment of accused 






ief of the white eunuchs; su- 


persons, 177, 

Capitation, or poll tax; in Moldavia and Wallachua, ii, 
3613; see HARATCH, 

CAPUDAN PASHA, lord high admiral; a member of the ca- 
binet-council, i, 148. 

Carabogdania, Moldavia; error of Leunclavius respecting the 
origin of this appellation, ii, 315 note. 
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Curamania; extent of the principality of, i, xlix; its natura) 
strength, and obstinate resistance to the Ottomans, lviil. 
Cura Mustafa, the grand vizir of Mahomet the Fourth; be- 
sieges Vienna, i, clxxxvili; is accused by historians of an 
attempt to usurp the Imperial dignity, 115. 

Caracas; i, 84. : 

Curavansera?; description of, ii, 156 note. 

Carlovitz ; treaty of, i, cxcvil. 

Carpathian mountains; ii, 314. 

Cuspian gates; importance of this passage to the security of 
Asia, 1, cliii note. 

Caspian sea; the incursions of the Turks into the Roman em- 
pire made from the neighbourhood of, i, xxiv. 

Castration; i1, 293. 

Casuists, ‘Turkish; ascribe holiness to the Ottoman sultan, 
1, 113. 

Catalogue, general, of books in Arabic, Persian, and Turk- 
ish, ESSAMIY’Y KUTUB; 1, 29. 

Catherine, the czarina, wife of Peter the First; saves the 
Russian army from destructidn, i, cci, ii, 88 riote; saves 
the life of Demetrius Cante dir, 375. 


| 
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Catherine the Second, empress @iaiussia; ambitious views of, 






i, CCXiv, ii, 913; procures t F election of Count Ponia- 


towski to the throne of Poland, i, ccxv; her aggressions 







in Poland, cexv—“céiei, war withthe Turks, ccxx; agrees to 
the partition of Palgf 


concurs with Joga 
minions, ccxxy 


F ccxxiil ; obtains the Crimea, ccxxvi; 

@ the Second in invading the Turkish do- 

“3 1s attacked by Sweden, ccexxviii ; success 
of her arms agaist the Turks, ccxxix note; rejects the 
armed mediation of England, Holland, and Prussia, and 
concludes peace with the Turks on her own terms, ccxxix. 

Catholics, Polish; form confederacies in order to prevent the 
partition of their country, 1, ccxix. 

Caucasus, mount; presumed to have been the residence of 
some of the Turkish hordes, i, 2, ii, 315 note. 


INDEX. 


Cavalry, feudal, SPAIUIS; i, 253; see ZAM, TIMARIOT. 

CayyYIM, sexton; nu, 12%. 

CAZY-ASKER, chicf yudye in the Turkish courts of law; i, 
125; is a member of the divan or council of state, and 
judge of the army, 151, 2655; ot Komeha, presides in 
the court of exchequer, n, 14. 

Celebucy ; not more frequent m ‘Turkey than in other coun- 
tries, h, 252. 

Ceremonies; on the birth or circumcision of a prince of the 
blood, , 46; in public calamities, 109 note; of public 
worship, 122 note; at funerals, 223 ; at marriages, 233; on 
the nomimation of the princes of Wallachia and Moldavia, 
340. 

Chazrs; are not a common article of farmture m Turkey, it, 
244. 

Chalcedon; why called the city of the blind, u, 384. 

CHAOUSH; 1, 190 note, 274. 

Character, nauonal; 1, 3, 1823 whence derived, ii, 72. 
Charity to the poor; a religious duty, 1, 3 note, 9, 1, 159; 
compared by a poet to musk, 155; works ef public, 156. 
Charles the Fifth, emperor; cedes the Austrian territories to 
his brother Ferdinand, i, gens leads an army against the 
‘Lurks, cv; is repulsed from Algier-, cxxiv; mmvades the 

kingdom of Tunis, exxv. 

Charles the Sixth, emperor; treacherous conduct of, previ- 
ously to his inconsiderate declaration of war against the 
Turks, 1, ccix. 

Charles the Twelfth, king of Sweden; escapes into Turkey 
aftcr the battle of Pultowa, 1, cc; intrigues of his agents, 
186. 

Chastity of women; is to be preserved even by the murder of 
the person who attempts its viclation, 1, 239. 

CHELLBI; a title given to the suns of Bajazet the First while 
they ruled over separate portions of the Ottoman empire, 
1, xix. 


INDEX. 


Chess; antiquity of the game of, i, 142, 143; is played by 
the Turks, 295, ii, 229. 

Children, of princes and princesses of the Imperial family; 
doomed to immediate death, i, 120, ii, 285. 

Children ; physical and moral education of, ii, 106-107; 
respect of, for their mothers, 232. 

Children, natural ; equally legitimate with those born in wed- 
lock, ii, 235. 

China ; stopped in improvement in consequence of its des- 
potic government, 1, 99. 

CHINGANEHS, gypsies; collect pellets of gold from the rivers 
of Wallachia and Moldavia, ii, 31. 

Chivalry ; the romantic spirit of, common among the ancient 
Arabs, i, 297; in what degree possessed by the Turks 
ii, 56; whence derived, 192. 

Choiseul-Goufier, Comte de; causes the barrow at Sigeum to 
be opened, ii, 413. 

Chorluly Ali Pasha, his summary mode of deciding law suits, 
1, 200. 

Christ; respect and veneration of Mussulmans for, ii, 114 
note, 153 note. 

Chronology; imperfect acquaingance of the Turks with, i, 
61, 72. 

Chrysoceras, the golden horn; the name of the haven of By- 
zantium, ii, 383; description of, 395. 

Church, Greek; ii, 93—95, 331. 

Circassian girls; cause assigned by Peyssonnel for their being 
preferred by the sultans to the Georgians, ii, 283 note. 

Circumcision; the omission of, among Mahometans, is a sub- 
ject of reprobation, 1, 203 note; of the princes of the 
blood, is announced by circular letters to the governors of 
provinces, il, 46. 

Civilians, ‘Turkish; acknowledge no legal restrictions on the 
temporal power of the sultan, i, 110. 
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INDEX, 


Civility; expressions and forms of, among the Turks, u, 184 
—185, 
Crvrhzateon, of the Christians and Turks; comparative state 


of, during the sixteenth century, 1, CXXIX, CXxx1ll. 

Cleanliness; 1s inculcated as a religious duty, u, 214. 

Clergy; Greek, characterized by Mr. Eton, 1, 232 note; 
are confirmed im their spiritual authority by the Turks, 
nu, 299; Russian, un, 95; Mussulman, not distinguished 
from the laity by their dress or mode of life, 121; Mol. 
davian and Wallachian, 331, 348. 

Chmate; musrepresentation of the effects of, in forming the 
national character, 1, 104 note, 11, 106; over-ruled by 
moral causes, 163; Montesquieu’s theory as to the in- 
fluence of, 189, 

Clocks ; unknown in Arabia at the birth of Mahomet, 1, 72. 

Couches, COCHE’S; used only by the heads of the ULFMA, 1, 
126 note; and by women, un, 230 note. 

Code of Mahometan laws; 1, 109 note. 

Coffee; Mussulman doctors differ in opimion as to the legality 
of drinking, 1, 108 note. 

Coffee-houses ; places of public amusement, 1, 204. 

Coffin, TABUT; n, 223. 

Com, Turkish; progressive debasement of, during three 
centuries, 1, 37 note. 

Coinage ; one of the chief prerogatives of Mahometan mo- 
narchs, 3, lv note; regulations concerning the Turkish, 
u, 37. 

Colleges, MEDRESSL’s; course of studies in the Turkish, 1, 29 
note. 

COLTUK VIZIR, the highest dignity in the sultan’s household, 
1, 181. 

Commerce; free from restrictions in Turkey, 1, 82; in the 
interior of the Turkish empire carited on by carayan-, 
84; public buildings for the convegience of, n, lav 
note 


INDEX. 


Compound words; the use of, in a language, denotes the ge- 
nius and character of the people, 1, 47. 

Concubines; 1, 235 note. 

Confisszon of faith ; formulary of the Mahometan, ii, 117. 

Confiscatzon ; exercised only over the property of persons in 
the service of government, 1, 114, no emolument to the 
sultan, 166; means employed to elude this law, 212; 
Mr. Eton’s calculation of the annual amount of, n, 11; 
one of the constitutional ways and means of raising revenue 
in Turkey, 33; the ULEMA exempted from the operation 
of the law of, 34, 127; the property of women not sub- 
ject to the law of, 35, 231. 

Conjugal dunes; , 240. 

Conquest, universal; the object of Mussulman warfare, 1, 6. 

Conscraptzon, military; (of the Ottomans) origin, 1, 242; 
and abolition of, 245. 

Constantine Porphyrogenitus; mentions the Turks by name, 
1, XXV note. = 

Constant:mople; siege and capture of, by the Ottomans, 1, 
Ixxvil; musrepresentations of this event, 24/4885 1s not 
the birth-place of the plague, n, 217, situation, extent, 
and local advantages of, 394. 

Constitutton of government; m the Roman and Ottoman em- 
pires compared, 1, clxx. 

Constztutzon of Mahometan monarchies, essentially military, 
i, 224. 

Constitution of the Ottoman empire; 1, 107; see MULTEKA, 
CANON NAMEH. 

Constztutconal laws; the 1mmutable nature of the Ottoman, 
is the principal cause of the degeneracy of the empire, 3, 
exxxti, 237. 

Consuls, commercial agents; appointed by European states 
to reside in Bukarest and Yassy, 11, 378 note. 

Contrast of Eurepean and Oriental manners; n, 185; 
whence derived, 187-196. 


INDEX. 


Controversy, religious; subjects of, among Muasulmans, 1, 
oy Ie : 

Conve: satron; language of polite, 1, 42, n, 204. 

Corn; the exportation of, from Turkey, prohibited, 1, 823 
the trade of, in Constantinople, monopolized by govern- 
ment, n, 23. 

Corenateon; the ceremony of, how performed by the Otto- 
mans, 1, 125. 

Corrosive sublimate; a foolish story on the subject of, related 
by Dr. Pouquemille, u, 171. 

Cossahs, of the Dmeper; enter the Bosphorus and ravage the 
villages and suburbs of Constautinople, 1, clxxvi; solicit 
the protection of the porte, clxxxv; submit themselves to 
Russia, claxxvi; their war with the Turks, u, 83-—86. 

Cossaks, of the Don; are expelled from Azoff by the Turks, 
1, CLXAX. 

Costs of swt, in a Turkish court of law; the party who gains 
the cause liable to the payment of, 1, 202. 

Costume; of the Turks, 1, 197; of the Moldavian and Wal- 
lachian peasantry, 329; of the princes of Moldavia and 
Wallachia, 338. 

Council of state, DIVAN, the sultan takes no part in the deli- 
beratrons of, 1. 147. 

Courter ; see Tartar, Lupean. 

Court, of a PASHA described, 1, 160; of the princes of Mol- 
davia and Wallachia, n, 342. 

Creation of man, Friday consecrated to religion in comme- 
moration of, u, 119. 

Credulaty, superstitious; of a Greek sailor, 2, 81. 

Crimea is united with the Ottoman empire, 1, Ixxviu, Is ac- 
knowledged to be independent, cexxni; 18 appropriated 
by the empress of Russia, ccxxvi. 

Cromes and punishments, 1, 205, n, 349. 

Croatia; ceded by Rhodolph the Second to Charles of 
Styria, who establishes the militia called Croats, 1, clvi. 


INDEX. 


Crusade, or holy war; determined upon in the council of 
Placentia, 1, xxxvil; progress and termination of, xxxvi, 
AXXIX. 

Crusaders; destroy many of the ancient statues on their con- 
quest of Constantinople, 1, 20 note. 

Cuban; acquired by Russia, 1, ccxxiu. 

Custom-house duties; u, 14; produce of, mn Wallachia and 
Moldavia, 362 note. 

Cyprus; revolutions of the government of, 1, cxxxv; 18 taken 
by the Turks, cxixix; the worst-peopled part of the Ot- 
toman dominions, u, 19. 

Czar of Muscovy ; joins in the confederacy agamst the Turks, 
1, exci; the power of, much dreaded by the Turks, 1, 82. 

Dacia, history and geographical desctiption of, uu, 308— 
311. 

Damascus; the seat of government of the CALIPHS of the 
house of Ommnuas, 1, xxix, a city reputed holy by Mus- 
sulmans, 1, 225. 

Dance; of DERVISHES, 1, 125; of public performers, male 
and female, 206; of Turkish lagies, 248 ; of the Wallachian 
peasantry, 331; court-dance in Moldavia and Wallachia, 


343. 
Dardanelles; the entgagice of, fortified by the Turks, 2, 


claxxiv. M 

Day, 1s reckoned among Mahometans to begin immediately 
after sunset, 1, 72. 

Debauchery, \yeentious; u, 253, 255 note, rmgorous pu- 
nishment of, 292. 

Diceascd , obsequies of Mussulmans who fall in battle, u, 
149, of the faithful, 222. 

Decline of the Ottoman power; to what cause to be ascribed, 
1, 102. 

DEEFTERDAR EIFFNDI, grand treasurer of the Ottoman em- 
pire; 1s a member of the DIVAN, 1, 148; superintends 
the receipts and the expenditure of the MIRI, 1, 3, 13. 

Desencracy of the Turkish armies, in what consists, 1, 282. 


INDEX. 


DELHI; an appellation given to a body of desperadoes in a 
Turkish army, i, 275 note, n, 57; to the body-guarda 
of the princes of Moldavia and Wallachia, 346. 

Deiphi ; an ancient monument brought from, still remains in 
the hippodrome of Constantinople, i, 23. 

DERVISHES ; orders of, n, 124. 

Desertions; assertion as to the frequency of, in the Turkish 
armies, explained, 1, 225 note. 

Despotism; inquiry as to its existence, its nature, its ree 
straints, and effects in the Turkish government, 1, 86— 
103; presumed to be the chief cause of the plague, ii, 
218. 

De Tott, Baron; his exaggerated descmption of the effects of 
despotism, i, 95. 

Dictionary, Arabic; excellence of its plan, i, 14. 

Dinner ; see Table-service. 

Diodorus Siculus; records the tradition of the ancients re. 
specting the effects of the irruption of the Euxime into the 
fégean sea, 1, 402. 

Discipline, military; importance of, in the establishment and 
the extension of the Ottoman power, 1, xlvn, 281; 
causes of its relaxation, 237—2415; inefficiency and con- 
sequences of attempts to restore it, 255, n, 56. 

Discord, seligious; fatal consequences of, i, cxxXxvi—CXXxIA, 
ecxv, n, 73-——75. 

Dismemberment of Poland; opposed only by the Turks, i, 
ccxx; projected by the king of Prussia, ccxxu. 

Disputes, religious; seldom occur among the Turks, 11, 151. 

Dissidents, of the Greek and Protestant communions; me- 
mortal presented by the English minister in behalf of the 
Polish, 1, ccxvi note. 

DIVAN, council of state; 1, 147; high court of judicature 
in Moldavia and Wallachia, in, 348. 

Divorce; practice of, among the Turks, ii, 236; in what 
cases permitted to women, 238, 


INDEX. 


Djem; canse of his rebellion against his brother Bajazet the 
Second, i, Ixxx; his flight and death, Ixxxii. 

Dsiriw, javelin; ii, 207. 

Dsumm’a Guiun, Friday; ii, 234. 

Docility of the Turks; presumed, i, 35; exemplified, 105 
note, 294. 

Doctors of Mussulman law, MUFYTI; i, 1213 see SHEIK 
ISLAM. 

Dogs; ii, 160. 

D’Oksson; author of the Tableau général de l’empire Otto- 
man, character of his work, i, 3 note. 

Doria, Andrew; admiral of the emperor Charles the Fifth, 
i, Cvil nate, CXXIV, CXXvil. 

Dowery ; the stipulation of, in the contract, is what chiefly 
constitutes a marriage, il, 234. 

Dragoman, interpreter; i, 145, il, 116 note, 120 note, 
303. a 

Dreams; opinion of the Turks regecting, ii, 144. 

Dress; of the Orientals, iu, 5 197; of the Turkish wo- 
men, abroad, 251, 260; and at home, 263; mglt 
dresses commoggamith to inen and women, 187, 243. 

Drinks, prohibjygMy see Wine, Coffee. 

Drunkenness ; implies of, in the Ottoman sultans, ii, 168. 

Duelling ; iig3.165. 

Dynasties, Turkish; in Egypt and Persia, i, xxxiv. 

Eastern evopire; degeneracy of, i, xlviii; inquiry into the 
policy and possibility of re-establishing it, ii, 67. 

Ecclesiastical jurisdiction; is not exercised by the MUFTI, 
but by the chief of the black eunuchs, i, 123. 

Fdicts, of the sultan; see KHATT ’Y SHERIF. 

Education ; public and private, of the Turks, i. 29; of the 
princes of the blood, 120 note; of the pages of the court, 
179; of the ancient Athenians, ii, 71; of ‘Turkish chil- 
dren, 107; of women, 247, 259; of the Moldavians and 
‘Wallachians, $367, $69. 







INDEX. 


Evypt; revolutions of the kingdom of, 1, Ixxxvu, IAxxviut; 
physical description of, Ixxxvin note; form of government 
established on its conquest by Sultan Sehm, xeu, 1, 307; 
Was taxcd by Constantine to supply wheat for the capital, 29. 

Egyptians; character of the, 1, 104 note. 

Llementary knowledge; deficiency of, ainong the Greeks, i, 
32; and the Turks, 38. 

Emegration; of the Turkish tribes, 1, xxv note; of the Scla- 
vomian tribes, Ix note; of the Jews fiom Spain, u, 9; of 
the Goths, 310. 

EimMIR; a title given to governors of provinces, 1, XXXIX, 
Inn note; to the posterity of Mahomet by lis daughter 
Fatima, u, 127, 

F-MIR-UL-UMERA, imperator impcratorum; i, 1xix. 

Ewes, Asiatic; abolition of ther imdependence, 3, Iaxiu, 
Ixxiv note. 

Empxe, Ottoman; greatest extent of, 1, xlu1; boundaries in 
the tine of Schin the First, Kxxin; divisions and subdi- 
visions of its teriilory, 2155; see BEYLERBFYLIK, P.ASHA- 
LIK, AGALIA, MUSSFLIMLIK, VATVOD ALIK. 

Empire, Ottoman; precarious situation of, n, 66. 

Encampment; ordcs of Turkish, 1, 264, 266. 

Lingland ; procures a peace for the Turks from the emperor 
Leopold, 1, ccaxn; the menaces of, derided by Russia, 
CCALIN. 

England ; motives adduced by Mr. Eton to engage the go- 
vernment of, to co-operate with the Greeks in dcliver.ng 
them fiom the donunion of the Tuiks, u, 79, 82. 

Ensigns of the janizaries; are distinguished by paintcd dee 
vices, 1, 218. 

Epecurean philosophy; crronceusly asserted to be adopted by 
the Turks, u, 116 note. 

Fipitaphs ; un, 225. 

Ertogul, father of Osman; engages in the service of the 


pultan of Teoniun, 3, vi. 
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i SKI SERAL; @ palace m Constantinople in which are com- 
fined the princes of the blood, 1, 119; and the widows of 
the sultans, n, 276. 

FSSNAF; a corporation of tradesmen, 1, 159 note. 

Establishments, public; supported by assignments of land, 
uy I, 2. 

Eton, Mr.; his definition of despotism, i, 90. 

Fugene, Price of Savoy; fictories of, over the Twks, 1, 
exc, CCM, 

Cimuchs; their office in the Turkish HAREM, n, 265, 277, 
292; inthe admimistration of the ecclesiastical department, 
276; in the seragho, 278. 

E:nope; changes mtroduced into, by the disceveries and im 
provements of the moderns, 1, cxxix—cexwwil. 

}uropeans; contrast of the manners of, with tho, of the 
Orientals, u, 185. as 

Euxine, or Black, Seas conjectures as to the ancient extent 
of, n, 401. 

FEicase duties; see NIZAMI DIFDIN. 

Lrercases of the body; m use among the Turks, 1, 207. 

dapatim of sin; obtaincd by assisting at the funeral proces- 
won of the faithful, u, 923. 

Z ye, cvil; opimon of the Orientals as to the mfluence of the, 
u, 142. 

Pann, a hymn contaming a confession of the Mahometan 
faith, used in summoning the people to prayers, n, 117, 
Forth; the Turks unjustly reproached with breach of, 1, 137, 

285. 

Luuh, articles of Mahometan: the unity of God, n, 110; 
the divinity of the KORAN, !}125 purgatory, ARAF, 119. 
False Witnesses; how punished, 1, 196, 2053; openly avow 

their profess'on, 199. 

Tanal; adisinet of Constantinople, n, 313 

Fanatecism; a chief featuic in the Mahometan religion, u, 
116 note. 

FArZ; religious duties commanded by God, nu, 119. 


INDEX. 


Fashion of dress; less variable in Turkey than in Europe, u, 
263. 

Fasting; a religious duty among Mahometans, u, 117. 

Tusting and prayer; inefficacy of, in averting public cala- 
maties, 1, Cxcev. 

Fatalism; sce Predestinution. ; 

FALL, vanquisher; a surname of Mahomet the Second, i, 
Tavun 

FATUIHA; the first chapter of the KORAN, which is recited as 
a prayer by Mahometans, u, 225. 

Fatima ; fondness of the prophet Mahomet for ms daughier, 
li, 128 note. 

Fatiniies; dynasty of the, i, xwxi; extirpated by the ATABEK 
sultans, \AXxix. 

Fear; influence of this passion on persons exposed to, or in- 
fected with, the plague, i. 211. : 

FLL Als, Eeyptian peasantry; 1, 2877. 

Ferdinand, archduke of Austria; chosen hing of Hungary in 
opposition to John de Zapoh, 1, ciit; the sultan refuscs tu 
acknowledge Ins tle, ev; and invades his dominions, cv; 
his treaty with John, kAmg of Hungary, ca; does hoi: 
to the Ottoman porte for Ine division of the hingdoia 
IJungary, cxti. 

Festival, religious; see BaimaM. 

FETWA; deciion or opinion of a doctor of the Mussulin in 
Jaws on questions of Jaw or eqinty, 1, 193; form of, 2u4 
note; given by the MUFTI in favour of the introduction of 
the at of printing, 64; im political cascs, not absolutely 
necessary, 136; though useful, 138; can be issued only 
at the demand of government, 193, compilations of, 194, 

Feudal proprietors; the constitutional supporters of the Otto- 
man goveuinuent, 1, elxvut; obligation of their charters, 
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Foefs, military; not an hereditary right, 1, 217, 222; are 
essential to the support of the Ottoman government, 219, 
vacancies sometimes filled up by purchase, 222, u, 33> 





sce ZIAMEFT, TIMAR. 
AR Mpadocs not thrive in Moldavia and Wallachia, u, 


Oo 2s 

Figures, human; forbidden to be painted by the Turks, u, 
145, 

Finances ; see Rezenves, 

Tires, in Constantinople; ficquently occasioned by malcon- 
tents, 1, 187 

FIRMAN; an official warrant of the ‘Turkish governinent, nu, 
30, $55. 

T.oors, 10 Turkish houses are covered with carpets or mats, 
n, 214, 243. 

Tovestalling, means employcd by the Turkish government to 
prevent, u, 23, 24, 

Fornicatzonr, private, u, 294; public, severe punisLmcot off 
Zo: 

Totresses, courage of the “Tmks m defendmg then, 1, 20; 
‘Luahish, on the Icft of the Danubc, m1, 353 note. 

POU AIHA, gursconsults; an order which comprises the doc- 
tors of law and the ministers of justice, 1, 121. 

Fountaan; inscription on, wiitten by Sultan Alimcd, n, 157. 

Jiances the Fitst, king cl Biance , makes a ticaty, offcusive 
and dcfensive, with Sultan Soliman, 1, caxx note 

Jiank, the genaral name of the mhabitants of Christendom. 
i, e+ 

Liauds, practised by the agents of the porte who supply the 
capital with corn, u, 28 

Fice will; the doctrine of, in what degree admitted by Ma- 
homctans, u, 123. 

Tiedey, why consecrated ts public worship by Mahometans, 
vn, 119. 

Fimerals, usages observed at, by the Turks, Jews, and 
Christians, 1, 2235 fatal ccnscquences of hasty, 224. 


furs; acommon article of dress among men and women, ui, 
246, 263, 

Galata, a suburb of Constantinople, u, 393. 

Galles, a flect of, conveyed over land during the siege of 
Constantinople by Mahomet the Second, 1, lxxviu note. 

Game laws, do not exist in Turkey, 1, 160. 

Games of chance, reprobated by the Turns, 1, 175 

Gardens of the Turks, 1, 20. 

Gajiison duty, neghgently performed, 1, 280 

GAZI, couqueror, a sunaine of Murad the Fourth, 1, 
clsavill. 

GEBFGIS, armourers, 1, 252. 

Generals of the Luskish army, see SERASKIER. 

Gennadius, patriarch of the Greek church at the period of 
the conqucst of Constantinople, 1, caxxvin note, confirms 
the obedience of the Grecks to the authority of the sultan, 
uu, 300 note 

Genoese, expelled from the Crimea by Mahomet the Second, 
1, Isasu 

Geozraphy, waperfectly known to the Tuths, 1, 30, ther 
Iznorance of, era, leratcd, 73 note. 

Georgian women, asscrted by Peyssonnel to be not adimis- 
sible into the Imperial HAREM, ny, 282. 

Gepida, Ardaric, hing of, establishes his power in Dacia, 
n, Jl. 

GHASSL, washing, arcligious duty, 1, 120. 

GHAVS ALFM, refuge of the world, an invisible association of 
saints perpetually existing amoug men, nn, 126 

Ghaznevides; dynasty of the, 1, xxxv. 

GUIAOUR, an opprobiious appellation apphed by the Tule 
tu persons not professing the Mahometan faith, 1, 155 

GUOUSSOUL, purification of the body by washing, u, 120 

Gladvators, arc hircd to puform at pubhe entertainments, u, 
206 

Good-breeding, forms of, used by the Turks to unb licver 
n TR1 ta Missnlmons 183 


INDEX. 


Goths; destroy the Greek citics of Asia Minor, i, 18; a 
colony of, from Dacia, are permitted by the emperor Va- 
lens to settle in Thrace, ii, 310. 

Gout; treatment of this disorder in Turkey, according to 
D’Arvieux and De Tott, i, 77 note. 

Government, despotic ; nature and principle of, i, $8 note. 

Government, Russian; Mr. Eton’s reasons for preferring it to 
that of all other countries, ii, 97, 985; his severe censure 
upon, 99 note. 

Government, ‘Turkish; evils of, exaggerated, i, 95; conduct 
of, towards the tributary, and Mussulman, subjects, ii, 
59—63. 7 

Governors of proving@s Mmivil and military, extent, and de- 
grees, of their aufhor By, i, 154—156, 2153; order of 
their precedency, N55 note, 215, 

Grand signor; see SULTAN. 

Gratitude ; exercise of, common to the Turks, ii, 168. 

Graves ; not opened for a second interment, ii, 224. 

Greece; conquest of, by Murad the Second, i, Ixxiv, and 
Mahomet the Second, Ixxviii; its modern divisions, ii, 10 











note. 

‘Greek empire; decline of, i, xlviii. 

G'reeks; the decay of their taste preceded the fall of their 
empire, i, 32; ignorance of, in the art and practice of 
seamanship, 78 note, 

Greeks; ancient, derived their national character solely from 
their public institutions, it, 71; of the middle age, cha- 
racterized, 68, 72; modern, degeneracy of, 68, 301; 
intolerance of, in matters of religion, 73; corruption of 
knowledge among, 75,; Mr. Eton’s character of, 76—82; 
the only class of RAYAHS who hold posts of honour under 
the Turks, 302; their insolence, luxury, and rapacity 
when in office, 342, 360 note, 370. 

Griffiths, Dr.; travels through Turkey in the character of a 
Greek, i, 85 note, 
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Guardzanship of the princes of the blood; to whom entrusted, 
i, 119. 

Gunpowder; consequences of the invention and use of, n, 
b4—59. ed 

Gypsies, CHINGANEHS ; ridiculous calculation of their num- 
bers in the Ottoman empire, ii,,11; their occupations in 
Wallachia and Moldavia, 335. 

Habiss, oral lews of the prophet Mahomet; i, 108 note; 
n, 149, 

Hang, pilgrimage to Mecca; a religious duty, ii, 129; 
what persons are exempt from the obligation of performing, 
130; i» considered as the confirmation of the faithful in 
the principles of Islamisin, 131. 

Hufex, Persian poet; a distich from, quoted by Mahomet the 
Second on his conquest of Constantinople, i, 22. 

Haat pilgrim; un, 132. 

Hagi Bektash; a reigious Turk, patron of the order of jani- 
zaries, 1, 226. 

Hair of the head; not worn by men, fi, 192. 

EJARATCH; capitation tax pad by RAYAHS, i, 184; ii, 9; 
individuals assessed according to their situation in life, 16, 
17; inaccur ite calculation of the amount of this tax, 20. 

Harsy ; appellation given to the subjects of a prince at war, 
or uriconnected by treaty, with Mussulmans, 1, 183. 

LIAREM; comprehensive meaning of the word, nu, 226, 227 
note; which of the male kmudred may be adm tied into, 
227 note; restrictions on the conduct of women, 227; 
their domestic amusements and occupations, 246, 247; 
purty of manners observed in, 255; Montesquicu’s fan- 
ciful description of, 257 note. 

HAREM, o. the seragho; access to, strictly forbidden, n, 265; 
the apartments of, not visited by Lady M. W. Montagu, 
268; described by Motraye and by Pouqueville, 209, 
272 note; Cantemir’s account of the ceremonies and 
usages of, 278 note; the residence of, regretted by the 
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widow of Sultan Mustafa, 280; fancifully descnbed by 
Dr Pouqueville, 281 note, and by others, 283, 284. 

TIARE’MEIN DOLAB\ ; the receipt of the ecclesiastical ree 
venues, 1, 7. 

HASSrk\ ; alady of the sultan’s HAREM, mother of a piince, 
W, 275. 

TH{IAZNE', sultan’s treasury; u, 3, 46. 

HIAZNE’ VEKILL a black cunuch, superintends the receipts 
and expenditures ot the sultan’s treasury, u, 3, 2777. 

Fhalth, drinking; form of, among the ‘Turks, 1, 197. 

Higsira, fight of Mahomet from Mecca, the beginn.ng of 
the Mussulman ara, 1, »x1x. 

Hellespont, or straits of the Dardanelles; described, u, 404. 

Heicstes, condemned by the Mahometan church, u, 111 
note, 115. 

Iherarchy, Mahometan; enoneously compared with that of 
the Christian church, 1, 124. 

Thizhuay robberies; the loss sustained by, assessed upon the 
inhabitants of the district, 1, 208. 

Tippodiome, ATMLYDAN 3 name of a squaie m Constantinople 
in which the mosque of Sultan Ahmed 1s situated, 1, 23. 
Hiuppodiome, brazen column im the, defaced by the Chris- 

tians, I, CACVUL 

1Jiss R118, provincial troops who assist in the service of bat- 
terics, 1, 2505. 

History, the study of, among the Asiatics, 1, 59. 

Floaia, schoolmaster; u, 121. 

Hogs, the flesh of, prohibited as food, 1, 108 note; cere- 
auuny of their admission into the subuibs of Constantinople 
fur the use of the foreigu imbassadors, u, 163 note. 

Hotimss, without religious faith , considcred by Mahometans 
as insuflicicnt for salvation, m, 115 

Honour, shown to exist among the Turks in name and in 
tact, 1, 95—99. ; 

Hors; destruction of cavalry, in the Pais an wars, 1, 2545 
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post-horses in Turhe' 85; wear strings of blue beads to 
counteract the influet eof oreery, un, 1423 are fed upon 
barley, 320; breeds of, in Moldasia, 323; post-hetses in 
Moldavia and Wallachia, 308. 

Hospitality; practised asa duty by Muahometans, 1, 9; 1, 
159. 

Hospitals, public; u, 156, 367. 

Hotels; for the reception and accommodatwn of travellers, 
KHAN, CARAVANDERAI, ut, +56. 

JTou, the self-existent ; one of the naines of God, u, 125. 

Hours, virgins of paradise; 34,300,000 of them ap- 
pointed to attend on cach of the chief apostles of Mahomet, 
u, 137 note. 

Hours; those appointed for the daily prayers of Mahometans, 
nN, LL7; distanecs cousputed by, 368. 

Tlousekeeper ; in Tuihish cities, must be a married man, u, 
252: 

Touses, "Turkish, uu, 203; how secmed against magic, 142; 
distiuet apartinents jn, assigued for men aud women, 2265 
furmtthe of, 243. 

Hungary ; state of, when first mvaded by the ‘Turks, 1, xevii— 
ci; the dominion of, conicsted between the VilvODa of 
Translyania and the archduke of Austria, cu, civ, sub- 
mitted to the sultan as a fict, civ3 is made a BE YLERBE Y- 
Lik of the Ottoman empire, cxiv; demarcation of the 
districts occupied by the Turks and Cliristians, cavi note; 
finally ceded to the German emperor, cxeviit; its sub- 
sequcut wars and = revolutions, clyvai——clav, claxxin, 
elxxuis, eclyxxvi——excu. 

TTUNKIAR, man-slaycr; one of the sultan’s titles, 1, 112. 

Hunniades; detonds Belgrade agamst Murad the Second, i, 
Ik 

Huns; extent and duration ot ihe ancicat cimpire of the, 1, 
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Hunting; an excessive attachment to, considered as ¢riminal 
m the Ottoman sultans, 1, 175. , 

Ffusband of a sultana; hard conditions imposed upon, u, 
285, . 

Husbandry; practice of, m Moldavia and Wallachia, 4, 
318. 

Hussein Pasha, the lord high admiral; murders Alo Pasha, 
n, 180; murders the Egyptian beys, 209, 211 note; en- 
deavours to communicate the plague to General Stuart, 
210. 

Hydrophobia, canme madness; the disease unknown in Tur- 
hey, 11, 161 note. 

Hynn ; form of, used in calling Mahometans to prayers, see 
EZ7ANN, 

dhyuhvm, sultan; character, reign, andgeath of, 1, clhoa— 


— 


clxxxi. 

Iconwm, Seljulian sultans of; 1, xxXvin3 enlist the Otto- 
man Turls in their service, 41, xhv. 

Jconoclastes; distruction of the statues in Constantinople oc- 
casioned by, 1, 20 note. 

Idolatiy; precepts of the Mahometan church against, 11, 
152. 

{LprRIM, lightning; a surnaine of Bajazet the T ust, 1, Ini. 

IMAM, priest, one of the sultan’s titles indicating his spiritual 
authority, 1, 1113 duties of, nn, 121. 

IMaAMCTH; the religious functions which the law requires to 
be performed by the sovercign or his substitutes, 1, 122 
note; spiritual supremacy of the sultan, n, 121. 

Inprovemcn’, 1 learning and the arts, impeded by des- 
potism, 1, 99-——101. 

Indolence; tendency of the Turks towards, n, 203. 

Infuntry; wtroduction of, into the ‘Turkish armies, 1, Ixx1; 
Turkish, see Janizurres, TOPU S, GEBEGIS, SAKKAS. 

Infunts, ‘Turkish; imjudicious treatment of, n, 1977. 

infidel, KEAFIR, ZIMMY, CHAOUR; 1, 183, 185. 

Jr fidel subjects of the sultan, RAYAHS; not permitted to sere 
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in the Turkish armies, ii, 61; subjects of tributary 
princes, employed m the ‘Turkish armies more in servile 
labour than in military duty, i, 285 note. 

Infidels; the devotion of, considered by Mahometans to be 
impious, ii, 107, 109 note. 

Inheritance ; the Mussulman law of, ii, 35. 

Injuries, personal; redress of, seldom sought by legal means, 
i, 203; revenge for, tolerated by Mahomet, 210, 

Inscription, Latin; of the age of Trajan, discovered in Little 
Tartary, ii, 84 note. 

Instruments for the promotion of science, arts, and learning ; 
not applied to their real usesby the Turks, i, 30. 

Insurrection; one of the inconveniences of despotism, i, 187; 
and its clnef restraint, u, 43 note. 

Interest of money; see Usury. 

Inter marriages; of Mussulmans with Christian or Jewish 
women, tolerated and practised, i, 73; with idolaters, im- 
terdicted, it, 240. 

Interment; usually performed on the day of the decease, .1, 
293. 

Ineestacy ; the Turkish law in cases of, ii, 36, 232. 

Intolerunce ; injurious consequences of, i, exxxvi—cexxvvin ; 
is inculcated by the Mahometan religion, ii, 107; and 1s 
the natural result of a beliei in the infallibility of its doc- 
trme, 196. 

Isabella, widow of John king of Hungary; resists the pre- 
tensions of Ferdinand and appeals to Soliman in bebaif of 
the mghts of her infant son, 1, ext; is compe.led by the 
Turks to renounce the throne of Hungary and to accept 
of the principality of Transilvama, cxiin; which she cedcs 
to the emperor, Cxvil. , : 

Isis, statue of; found among the relica in the barrow at Si- 
peum, n, 422. 

Islamism, behef in the umty of God; considered of itself as 
sufficient for salvation, ij, 110 note, 454 note; universa- 
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lity of this doctrine, according to the Mahomctans, 131 
note. 

Tsianders, Greck; character of, ii, 82, 1653 exercise at Con- 
stantinople the profession of public dancers, 206. 

Ismael ; sieze and capture of, by the Russians, i, ccxxx, ii, 
354 note. 

ISTAMBOI. EFFENDI; i, 125, ii, 23. 

Isrina; atax on the agricultural produce of certain provinces 
in ‘Turkey, ii, 26. 

JANIZAR AGA, generalissimo of the janizaries; i, 2273; con- 
stitutional guardian of the minor princes of the blood, 119. 

Janizaries; preserve the Ottoman dominion during the in- 
terregnum which succeeded on the death of Bajazet, i, 
Ixxi; object of their institution, elxxi; dethrone Osman 
the Second, clxvii; conduct of, towards the sultans, com- 
pared with that of the Prictoriangto thé“Sinpcrors, clxix— 
clxxiii; are restraincd and“®unished by the severity of 
Sultan Murad, clxxvii, 249. 

Junizuries ; th instituted, i, Ixx3 originally captives, 
or the children of tributary Christians, 1, 226, 249; 
their number, 227, 230 — 233; rewards and pu- 
nishments of, 227, 247, 254; pay, 235, 235, 273 5 
otheers, 235 note; divis.on into companics, 248; pros 
perty of individuals inherited by the company, u, 34. 

Junizuries, corps of; ingniry into the causes and the extent 
of the debascment of, i, 236—241, 247; conduct of, 
during insurrections, 249 note. 

Jenghiz khan; i, xxxix; the grandson of, invades Dacia, ii, 
oll. 

Jerusalem, the city of; reputed holy by the Mahometans, 
i, 225. 

Jews; their condition under the government of the Turks, 
i, 9, 300 note; the religion of the, why tolerated by 
Mahometans, 1525 conversion of, to Mahomnictanisin, 


why reputed imperfect, 153 note. 
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Judas; see Ministers of justice. 

Judgment, m criminal cases; hastily pronounced, 1, vod. 

Jurisprudence, Mahometan; studied by the Arabs, 3, 16; 
and the Turks, 29; cause of its imperfection, 31. 

Justice, high court of, DIVAN HANEH; 1, 145; forms of 
proceeding im, 1903 the sultan presumed to preside in the 
GHALIBL’ DIVAN, 1723; see MENUKL’ME’. 

Justinian, the laws of; in use in Moldavia and Wallacina, 
n, 358. 

Kainargih ; treaty of, 1, cexxiut; articles of, relating to Mol- 
davia and Wallachia, u, 372, 376, 

KaPiIn; a species of martiage which is valid only for a spe- 
cified time, n, 23v. 

Kearir, blasphciner; an appcllauon given to infidels, 3, 
185. 

KI BLA; the point of the vwible horizon, corresponding with 
the CA1ABA of Mecea, towards which Mahometans tun 
ther faces diuing prayer, nu, 158. 

Keith, Sir Robert Murray, the Bitttsh minister at Vienna; 
one of the nevoct ttors at the congress of Ststove, u, 255. 

ROK, a summer pavidhon, n, 273 note. 

Act hs, resp ctof the rau uns for incr recimental, 1, O34. 

Kit KUAM Basil, chief rabbin of the Jews, nm, 300 note. 

RUAN, a ith of sovereign V3 1, SAVu. 

KWAN of the Tatars; does homage to the Ottoman sultan, 
i, Twin. 

KE ARIDJY 53 an what opinions thur heresy consisted, un, 111 
pote, 

ware ?y suirir, edtuct or diploma issued in the uae, or 
under the si, uanual, of the sultan, 1, 1103; vencration 
of the “Purks for, 148 nete. 

Rik @Br’, pubhe prayers jor the 1aigning sovcraign, 3, Iv. 

WAY A-BIS 3 on, 268. 

Hrvsips clerk, i, 1255 1¢ader or deacon, u, 121. 


KiitO: ame wureu d for com, H, Ys. 
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Aintal; a weight equal to 12O0lbs, ii, 42 note. 

Kioprili, Ahmed, grand vizir; vencration of the Turks for, 
i cltxxvii 

Rioprili, Mustafa, grand vizir; accuses the Ottoman sul{ans 
since the time of Soliman I, of inability to govern the 
empire, i, cxcyi note. 

KARADJIS, conductors of caravans; probity of, i, 85 note. 

KISLAR AGASE, guardian of the women; a black eunuch, 
chief officer of the sultan’s household, presides over the ec- 
clesiastical department, i, 123; is the guardian of the ee- 
elesiastical rents and revenues, ii, 73; office of, in the im- 
perial HAREM, 277; has a HAREM for his own use, 295, 

Kiss; of religious fraternity, i, 1843; of an infant tu its 
mother, 256. 

Kissing the robe 5 an expression of respect, ii, 184. 

Kirapy, believers in revealed religion anterior to that of 
Mahomet, ii, 152. ok 

Kuives; not used at meals, ii, 244. ” 

Kuolles, the historian; describes th state of the Ottoman 
power in his time, i, 52.0 - 

HORAN, the Mahometan seg'iplure ; a fundamental code of 
general law, 1, 1073. not allowed to be printed, 655 opi- 
mions concerning ¢ it, 112: 

Ladies, Turkish; @ducation of, ii, 2477; manners of, 259. 

Ladislaus, king of Hungary ; makes war against the Turks in 
violagon of his oath, and is killed in the battle of Varna, 
i, Ixxiv, Ixxv. 

LAGUMGIS, minerss i, 255. 

LaLa, tutor or foster-father; a title by which the princes of 
the blood address the generalissimo of the janizaries, 4, 
ES). 

Lanbro,a Greek pirate; his accomplices taken by the Turks, 
and hanged, i, 206; praised by Mr: Eton, and rewarded 
by the court of Russia, ii, 77 note. 

Tand ; property in, derived orginally from a grant of the 
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sultan, i, 113; and held immediately from him, 216; in 
a conquered country, the third part distributed among the 
soldicry, 215; the remainder partly appropriated to the 
service of the church or the court, and partly left to the 
ancient proprietors, 228; by whom cultivated, 218. 

Lunguage, Arabic; copiousness and general character of, 1, 
12,465; when first subjected to the rules of grammar, 13; 
Persian, restored by the poets, 17; improved by the 
adoption of the Turkish, 41; general character of, 46, 
47; ‘Turkish, character of, 38—-42, 473 difficulty of 
learning it, exaggerated by forcigners, 45 note; adapted 
to works of gravity and dignity, 46. 

Language, Sclavonian ; 1, }si. 

Language, Turkish; De ‘Tott’s pretensions to a knowledge 
of, questioned, 1, 45 note; Lady M. W. Montagu’s, 48; 
Sir James Porter’, u, 116 note; Dr, Pouqueville’s, 173 
note; Mr. Eton’s, 250 note. 

Language, Wallachian ; character of, ii, 328 note. 

Languages, forergn; studied by the Turks, i, 30 note. 

Last judgment; an article of Mahometan belief ii, 133. 

Law; im what degree the power of the sultan 1s restrainea 
by,1, 91, 1405 doetois of, 121. 

Law; corrupt and partial gdministration of, in “Lurkey, 1, 
195, 203; in Moldavia and Wallachia, in, 359. 

Law moceccings; forms of, 1, 189. 

Laws; dificrent degrees of their obligation, imasmuch as they 
are founded on divine, or on human, authority, 1, 108. 

Laws, sumptuary, 1, 108 note. 

Law-swts ; suiumary proceedings in, i, 190, 200. 

Lazes, of Trebizond; thar trade with Moldavia and Wal- 
lachia, u, 30. 

Learning ; the acquisition of, recommended by the prophet 
Mahouct, 1, 9; encouraged by Mahometan princes, 8, 
30, 13, 15, 20, 26; Greek and Roman, studied by the 
Arabians, 16; why neglected by the Turks, 6, 18. 
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Legislation, in temporal concerns; is a prerogative of the 
Ottoman sultans, 1, 109. 

Regitemacy ; couwaon to all children, whether born in, or 
out of, wedlock, un, 235. 

Leopold the First, emperor; Icaves the command of his 
army to the king of Poland, 1, exc; effect of his successes 
on the m nds of the Turks, n, 89. 

Lepr, aval battle of, in which the Tuwks were com- 
pletely defeated, 1, ext. 

Le'ters, Turkish ; sce Alphabet. 

Libraries, public, KITAB-KHANE’; founded and endowed 
by the ‘Turkish sultans, 1,263 in the seraglo, 27, 

Lipcan, Jathuaman Tartar; a publie courier in Moldavia 
and Wallachia, 1, 369. 

Litcratwe; Arabic and Peisian, common to the Turks, i, 
18; ‘Tuikish, flourished under sultan Soliman, 215; oren- 
tal, 46—63. 

Eitcruiure, modern Greek ; state of, 1, 32 note. 

mys the decades of, do not cxist in a complete series in 
the brary of the seravhio, 1, 28. 

Locusts ; sometunes infest the principalities of Moldavia and 
Wallachia, u, 326. 

Koce-iitiigues; difficulty aud danger of carrymg on, u, 253. 

Juaiiy; m dress, forbidden to men by the Mahometan rele 
oion, 1, 108, 2675 m funiture, u, 244 

Macedona; conquered by Murad the Second, 1, Ixxiv, u, 29. 

Biadmen; not cons dag to be anmwnable to dine Juotice 
for their actions, 15°f70. 

Wagsistratcs; public duties of, 1, 189; pre-eminence of, over 
the munisters of religion, 126. 

Mehmud, sultan, 1, CCV, CCX. 

sVahomet; foutds an empire in Arabia, which, on his death, 
dcscends to the CALIPHS, 1, xx1x. 

Mahomet; his ascent to heaven described by a poet, i, 58 ; 
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icrvour of his devotion, ti, 110 notes voluptuous cxpressior 
of his fondness for ns daughter Fatima, 128 note; his m- 
racles, 113, 2335; humanity of Ins decrce in favour of 
captives, 2233; his portrait how painted, 145. 

“Mahomet the First 5 restores the unity of the Ottoman do- 
munion, i, xix; 1s assisted by the, Greck emperors in his 
passage into Europe, Ixxu. 

Mahomet the Sccoud ; reign and conquests of, i, Ixxtie— 
IwWxix5 patromizes literature, 215 Ins reflections on enter- 
ing the palace of the Grech emperor, 22; examination of 
the charges alleged against hini by the Christians, 22 ; 
vindicated from the charge of having easercised excessive 
cruclty towards the Greeks on the taking of Constantinoplc, 
24—20. 

Mahomet the Third; puts lis nincteen brothers to death, 
1, clx note ; commands lus army in Hungary, claus note. 
Mahonet the Fourth; makes conquests m Ltungaty, 1, 
clxxxi,; reduces the city and island of Candia, chan , 
accepts the homage of the Coss ks, and engages in unsuc- 
cessful war with Russia in order to punish then defection, 
claxxy—clyvasi; declares war against Austria ho support 
of the pretensions of Tokeh, claxxvis bis army dekated 
before Vienna and drivcu out of Llungary, elvatiu: causes 
of his deposition, cxcis : offends the people by his excess ve 

fondness for bunting, 175. 

VWehometans, MUSSLIM, 1, 1823 partial admimstration of law 
towaids, 203, 11, €O note. 

Mahomctaniem ; advantages attached to the profession of, 1, 
hiv; means used fur propagating, il, 152. 

Mameluies; 1, x¥X; reputation of their cavalry, xc, £54; 
extent of their douunion, Ixxxiv; are defeated by Sehm 
the First, xc. 

Mumeluke BLYS; murdered while under the protection of 
the British army, u, 211 note. 

Mandevil, Siw John; his conversation with the suitan ef 
Keypt, 1, 11 nete, 
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Manl ini? political, civil, and reli, ious clisses of, 1, 182, 
Maniers, av sterity of the “Purlush, whence derived, n, 163. 
Manufactures, pres nt statec# on Jarkey, 1, 67, 
Manuseripes, Greek and Tatiyt, 25, ‘Turkish, 65, 

Marucc:, lis op nion con cimp. che KORA \y, n, 113 note. 

March of the Turassh tisops, order of, to the gcncral 1en- 
dezvous, 1,299, thou, han nemy’s country, 273, through 
the sultan’s dominions 274; ol Culeimony, ALAI, 275, 

Marna Theresa, thc cempress-qyuccn, threatens to assist the 
Turks against Russia, 1, coxxn; unites with the king of 
Prussia fo. the purpose of partituoning Poland, ccxau. 

Marriage ; a civil contract among Mahometans, 1, 233. 

Marrcage ; form of solemm my, u, 233 , ceremonies on that 
of a princess of the blood, 1, 284, 

Marriages; instances of, between the Ottoman sultans and 
Chistian princesses, 1, 8 note. 

Marsigh, Count; his stato miltare dUlimperio Ottomanno 
1s a transl ition fiom the CANON NAMOH, 1, cca \ note. 

Ala tinuzzz, cardinal; assassmmated by order of the empe- 
ror | erd nand, 1, Cxvil. 

Murty, SUFHID; a title conferred on Mussulman soldiers 
who die in battle, un, 149. Sec Murad the First. 

Mai tyrdom, advantagesobtaincd by, 1, 1135 n, 149. 

MAsCH-ALLAH; the work of God, an exclamation of praise, 
un, 142. 

Mastic, Gum; of the island of Scio, reserved for the use of 
the seiaglio,u, 48; uses and properties of, 246. 

Materials, furnished by the ‘Vuilish provinces for the service 
of govermncnt, n, 42, 

Mathematics, studied by the ‘Turks, 1, 104, a school of, 
estublished, 294. 

Mazrocoidato, Nicholas; the first Greek who was appointed 
to the prmeipalities of Moldavia and Wallachia, n, 302, 
305, huscruel and impolitic administration, 1, 305 356. 

Meats; which are considered unclean by Mahvuinctan, 1, 
106 note. 
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Mecca; becomes subject to the Ottoman sultans, i, xc; 
poems hung up in thc temple of, 296. Sec MOALLAK {T. 
Mecca ; object of the pilgrimage to, u, 129; respect of Ma- 

hometans for, 225. 

Mrppur’,a story-tellcr by profession, 1, 204. 

Medicwe; the study of, much tm use among the Arabs, 1, 
163; imperfectly followed by the ‘Turks, 77 

Medina; a city of Arabia in which Mahomet was buried, 
u, 127, 295. 

Mt pDkossk ; a Mahomctan college for public education, 1, 
20, 29, 125. 

MEtIHDY, the last IMAM of the house of Ali, opimons of the 
Persians and Turks respecting, 1, +x. 

MiEnNHAE ML’, a court of justice, 1, 189, 

MFHHKU'ME’ BIAIIBI, a clerk of a court of law, 1, 125. 

Mrvirvi, dancing DLRVISHES, 1, 125. 

Midwife 3 18 bound to occasion the death of the male children 
of princes ot princesses of the Imperial family, 1, 120 rote. 

Ahilitia, {cudal, LOPRAKLA,1, 2145 1ts numbers, 221, na- 
tional, 224, 228, estimation of its utility, 285. 

Military establishincnts, see feudal meletea, standing army. 

Military execution, in what casc inflicted, 1, 203 

Melitary force, of Moldivia and Wallachia, u, 956. 

afi ry wcsources, of thc Ottom ins and Persians compared, 
ty clan ——cl vi. 

Ailuary seivice; a duty requied of every incwidnal in a 
Mussulman communtiy, 1, 224 note, limited to the dura- 
tion of the campaign, 225%. 

MInaRL7, turret of a mosque, 1, 33, TI. 

Mints, of metals, u, 31, and minerals, 325. 

VMinsters of juste , CADI, 1, 1213 1\KIv, 1, 1383 duties of 
189, must decide accordme to law, 191, see CaAdy- 
ASKER, MOLLA, CADL, NAIR, WELTPUIKE MI’ KIALIBI. 

Ministers of rchijion, 1, 126, u, 1215 see SHLIn, KIATIP, 
IMAM, MULZZIM, CAY YIM. 
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Mixors; not required to perform the pilgrimage to Meccz, 
u, 130. 

Aliracle; in the instance of the EMIRS or descendants of Ma- 
homet, asserted both by Christians and Mahometans, ii, 127- 

Miracles; of the prophet Mahomet, ii, 113, 233. 

Miri, the public treasury, ii, 3, 13. 

Mission of the prophet, divine; an article of the Mahome. 
tan faith, ii, 110. 

MOALLAKAT ; seven Arabian poems, which, on account of 
their excellence, were hung up in the temple of Mecca, 1. 
296,290. 

-Wodes of life ; simpheity of the ‘Turkish, 11, 205, 24%, 244. 

Mohatz ; the battle of, gained by the Turks, 1, cu; defeat 
of the Turks at, cxciy. 

Alvldavia ; the prince of, docs homage to Soliman the First, a, 
exsil; uM, 307, 312 ; amount of tribute orginally paid by: 
40. 

Mildavia and Wallachia; deprived of the privilege of elect. 
ing their princes, 1, 313 note. 

NLOLLA, judge of a provincial city, 1, 125. 

MOLLAS 3 privilege granted to the children of, i, 159. 

Monachy; the only form of government which is consi- 
dered to be legitimate MRM alometans, i, 118. 

Money; the nght of coining, one of the sultan’s prerogatives, 
1, vai. - 

Montugu, Lady M. W.,; cuthigoetety and correctness of her 
letters, u, 266—273. = 

A utesquieu ; lus dea of despotism, i, 89 note ; description of 
the paradise of women, ii, 240; of the pleasures of the 
HAREM, 257 note$ of the state of eunuchs, 993, 

Moon; fraction of the, one of the iniracles of Mahomet, ii, 
114. 

Nvors; fanciful consequences of their intermarrying with 
the Spansares 1, 7. 


Morality, Turkish 5 its character, 1, 149. 
a 
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Morea, reduced by “Viihomet the Second, 1, Ixxvin, con- 
guered by the Venetians, Cxcin, cxcv, restore 1 to the 
‘Lurks by the treaty of Passarovitz, ccn, ccm, its modern 
divisions, nm, 10. 

AMIcses, spect of Mussulinans for, 11, 153 note 

Woeques, the puncipil, im Constantinople, built on the 
plan of the church of Sincta Sophia, 1, 19, have colleles 
and libraries annexed to them, 26, their archt cture de- 
scribed, 70, their ornaments, u, 137, 145, lands appro- 
piiated for then support, 225 

Mosques, wnperial, ¢an be built in Constantinople, only bs 
sultans who have made cor quests, n, 4 t 

others, suckle then ehildicn un, 256. 

Mow ning, 

MusBiaGl, ofhect chat jed with the pinchase of corn for 


permitted only to mothers, u, 222 


account of govermment, 1, 2), general malversations of 25 
Mupti aiss, professors ina Mahometan academy, 1, 12> 
MUurz7I\n, chanter, an ofticer of the Mussulman church 

who summons the faithful to prayers, u, 117, 122 note 

Alufit, sce $ Vwik ISLAM 

Mufti, pounded in a mortar by order of Murad the I ourth 
1, 130, puto death by the populace, 131 

Miu. cis, doctors of laws, thea rank in the Mahomctin 
hiciarchy, 1, 195 note 

HIUMZUR, a company of janizaiies, who do duty in the 
erand Vizit’s palace, 1, i941. 

“IULK , tree property in opposition to VACUF, or that whicn 
is moitgaged to reliszious uses, n, 36. 

MULILKA, code of religious and eivil Jaws, 1, 107, 142 

MUNEDJIM BASHI, chief of the astrologers; an office: of the 
sultan’s household, 1, 74. 

Mwuwad the First, marnes a Christian princess, 1, 5, notc, 
takes Adnanople, lax, his conquests over the Seljuk an 
FMIRS, hx, his conquests and death, Ix. 

Murad the second ; extends hia conquests as far as the Da- 
nube, 1, lxxiy, resigns the government to hus gon, and ie 
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snumes it in order to repel the invasion of the [Tungarians, 
Ixxiv, Ixxi; review of the causes assigned for his abdicat- 
tion, Ixxvl. 

Murad the Third; obtains for the VAIVOD\ of Transilvania 
the election to the throne of Poland, 1, cxlvin; lis wars 
and conquests in Persia, calix—clvi; and in Lungary, 
elvis laws character, clix nute; confines himself for two 
years tu ins pal.ce on account of the seditions of the janiza- 
ries, clxvin nots 5 b's conquests 10 Persia were not bencfi- 
cial to the Ottomans, 219; the disastrous events of I$ 
rcign prognosticated from his words on first conung to the 
throne, un, 144. 

Musad the Fourth; proclaimed sultan at the age of four- 
tcen, 1, clxav; acquires the surname of GAZI, or the con- 
gueror, on account of bis victories in Persia, claxvin 3 se- 
verity of lis government, claxviit; condemus a mufti to be 
pounded to death m a iwortar, 1303; anathematizcs one 
of the companies of janizarics, 249; tolerates the fice 
usc of wine, v, 169. 

Murder ; how punished by the Tuks, i, 210. 

Mor rr bps, apostates; punishment of, u, 147. 

Mobs C HRIKINN, worshipers of plurality; 1, 153 note. 

Afushcts ; the introduction of, into the Turkish armics, op- 
posed by the soldiery, 11, 58 note. 

Music; unilitary, TABL, 1, 267; see NEUBET; religious, sec 
Nitti; taught in the NAREM, ui, 147. 

Mtsti LiMLik; a civil govunment adiministered by the 
deputy of a BEYLERBEY, or PASIIA, 1, 155, 

iMussulman; i, 182; all persons are presumed to be born 
Mussulmans, in, 13t. 

Maussutmans ; cause of their disdain and aversion for stran- 
ger, st, 107. 

Mustufa, the eldest son of Bajazet; the name of, assuined 
by an impostor who excites a rebellion against Mahomet 
the first, and Murad the Second, 1, Ixxii, Ixxui. 

Mustafa the First; aucceeds to the throne in preference to 
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the minor cluldren of Ahmed, 2, sti; 15 dethroned and 
re- nstatcd, clxvii, murders his nephew sultan Osman, 
clxvu, is agai dethroncad, clrarx. 

Mustafa the Sceond; w» defeated at Zenta by Prince Fu- 
gene, 1, crcvit, deposed, cscix, lus alice to his brother 
after lis deposition, 248, iclictted by his widow, u, 281. 

Alus.ifa the Third, atte apts to intruducc refurm into his 
government, 1, 100 note. 

M USTEEMIN, subjects of a foreizn power who reside in the 
sultan’s domm ons, 1, 183, 

MUILVLELY, admn traitor of \ CUIS o1 property mort- 
croc torcigiowtscs, u, 5, 123. 

Nada Sik, cxpis ti Rissitns and the Ottomans frou 
the kinzdom of Peisia, a, cevu, Covi. 

Nair, a yudge’s deputy 5 1, £2, 159. 

NAMAz, prayers object and importance of this duty, u, 
110, by who n instituted, 117. 

Naw GIVUS, plitlorms constructed near the luvh road for 
the puipo of yblution and pr yer, n, 157 


Ao 


Noval supcrorits , by what means acquired by the Chie- 
fii iithe bathe of FT cpanto, 1, oxh—exly, 

Neceiteor, Caases of the nnapctfection of, among tlic Turks, 
1, vO, shvlof the Turks ait Greeks c@mparcd, 77, the 
sc1of Marmara might be made a school of practical, 295. 

Navy, Vuihish, naproved since the battle of ‘Teucshmeh 
2 2, pies atstan of, 294, n, 42. 

Naik, o cisccr of a V ACUI, or pious establishment , u, 5. 

INLAL, flure of tho TERVISHTS 5 ny, 126. 

Nivubrb mat: |imusic announcing the evening retreat , 1722. 

Niecy an bihyvnre, tae metropolis of the kmedom of Roun, 
ANAL, 1cstored to the Byzantine emperors by the cru- 
cadets, aXav15 cece of, by sultan Orkhan, 8. 

NILOW GRE, ms iiption of the pavillion of, compuscd by 
sultan “selma, 1, Sciy. 

NIsHANDJE ELLE NDI, officce who affixes the sultan’, signa- 
tue to public acts3 3, 113. 
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NIZAMI DJLDID, new constitution; by whom this change is 
the system of Ottoman government was eflected, 1, 149; 
plan of taxation mtroduced by, 11, 50. 

Nobzlety, hereditary : not, acknowledged in Turkey, 3, 114; 
some cxccpt ons io this law, 166. 

Nobility; modern Greek, Instory of its origin, 1, 305; 
Wallachian and Moldavian, 351. 

Obedience, passive, theory and practice of, among the Turks, 
1, 176; exaggerated instances of, 178. 

Oczacow ; uy, 85 note, cruclty exercised by the Russians to- 
wards the women inbabitants of, 219. 

Opa, a chamber, or a company of janizaries; 3, 2273 
number of ODAS, 248. 

OD1-BASHI; leutenant of janizaiies, 1, 22%, 235 note. 

OpALtIh, ladics of the Impenal houshold, 11, 276, 281. 

Ofices, pubhie ; among the Turks, held only for the tenn of 
one year, 1, 128, nu, 32; publicly sold by the mimisicrs of 
the porte, 1, 162. 

Officers of state; revenues of, whence derived, 1, 223, 11. 
$3, of the Tuikish army, 1, 2733 of the janivaries, 235 
note; of the navy, 295. 

OXI, a weight equal to about 2Z]bs. u, 50, 325. 

Ole tice; dees not thrive in Moldavia, nor in Wallaclna, 1, 
at 

Oar, the caliph; intolerance of his religious zeal, 1, 
xxun note, nu, 130. 

Ombres C binoises 5 indecent exhibition of, 1, 146 note, 205, 

Omniads, dynasty of the, 1, six, are capelled from Asia 
and found a calphat in Spam, 2x. note. 

Op un, Mahometan doctors differ in opmion as to the Iega- 
hity of using, 1, 108 note, nu, 171, sce FERIAKL 

Oi/hin, sultan, 1,]lv3; cenduct of, towards the widows of 
the Greeks after the siege of Nice, 5; martes a Chistian 
princess, 8 note; founds an acadeiny at Biusa, 20; sup- 
plants his elder brother, 116., 
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®)thodory ; acknowledged to be professed by four sects of 
Mahometans, SUNNI, 1, 111. 

Osman, founds the Ottoman dynasty, 1, xl1; his passion for 
Malhun-hatynn, xli; his remarkable dream, xlu; extends 
his empire to the [Tellespont by force and policy, li—lv. 

Osman the Second, proclaimed sultah at the age of twelve, 
is dethroned after four yeais, and murdered, 1, clavir, at- 
tempts to abolish the corps of janizances, 239 ; 15 insulted 
by a private of the janizaries after bis dethronement, 2-40 

Ovman the Thnd; 1, COMM. 

Os\VA\LI; collective name of the Mahometan subjects oi 
the Ottoman empire, 1, 184. 

Ot:anto, in Italy; sacked by the Turks, 1, Ixux. 

Ottoman dynasty ; founded by Osman, 1, xh. 

Ovid, the place of his bamshment mistaken by the Rus 
siuns, H, 354 note. 

PADISHAH, empeior; the title of the Ottoman sultans, 
1, Ini; why given at the porte to the king of France 
nl, 219 note. 

Pages, of the seragho; how educated, 1, 180. 

Paantng, discouaged by the spit of the Mahometan reli- 
gion, i, 20, on what subjects exercised, 72, 1, 145. 

Palludium of the Turkish empne ; see SANJAC SHERIF. 

Pantomines, Turkish, described, u, 205, 

Par idise, pleasures of the Mahometan, n, 138 note; women 
not excluded from, 239. 

Parints; duty towards, strongly meuleated by the Maho- 
mnetan ielivion, ul, 119, 233. 

PASHA, 1, xc note, 267, see PASHALIK. 

PASHALIB, a district inferior in extent and importance to a 
BEYLERBLYL Ih, governed by a PASHA, 1, 1555 its m- 
htary divisions, 215 note. 

Pussaiovits ; treaty of, 3, ccm. 

Pasturages; exccilence of, in Moldavia and Wallachia, 1, 
322, 360 note. 
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Patriarchs of Constantinople, Gieekh and Armenian; ther 
power, n, 300 note, 

Putrrotzsm, annnating tra~ of, sn the conduct of the Ot. 
tonans, 3, 289. 

Patriotavn ; the Turks uni lv accused of want of, u, 157. 

Pay; who first distr bu. d to tre Turkish troops, 1, xiv 
note, given to the jan.7 les 1 propoition to the length 
and the merit of thou at vices, 247. 

Pidcrasty ; i, 655 note 

Poa of Constantinople, tae place of + .aence of forega 
ministers, u, Lo 3. 

PirDy, acuitains 1,27 vt, <0 Asch? 

Pofures; usettod co « respeet towards visitors, uy 276, 

Poryury; see fal, wen. ses, 

1 secut.on, on account of region; never occurs except 
11 ca cs of apostacy, u, 147 

Puasa, conquered Ly the Arihs, 1, 165; extent of the 
huingdom of, under Shaki Taniel, Iaciv 5 auvantaccou’ 
stuation of, fer maintung a dcfonsre wat, cl note, con- 
quests of the Turks and Russians during the troubles off 
COn—-corn, recovered by Neda Shah, cov, cevin. 

Pa seans; detested by the Parks 0. gge@o mit of them huey, 
i PSo. oe 

Por Wars3 peculrar diffigp®fic s or, 1 OC), cliv, elv, clvi. 

Potracn , « Greek bi r, beheaded, u, 173 note. 

Peter Aleniovitz 5 e, inges the system of Russian govern- 
ricat, 1, OxCx 5 penctiates into Moldavia, and ts compclled 
to selicat peace from the Tuk, cai, conduct of, towards 
lus cn, compared with that ot Sullan Solin an, 169. 

Ictvetiois, mode of presenting to the sultan, 1, 16. 

I'l oy 7 y 3 uwpericctions of that which i taught in Tul - 
ih colleres, 4,505 of Aristotle and ito, studied by thc 
TA ey 5 As 

Fi ca.a, the histori; mnyustly ccaserea by Camenr , u, 
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Physicians; the skill of, how estimated by the Turk, 3, 
77; attend on the women in then apirtincut, u, 264 
Pilgrimage, hardships of the Mahometan, u, 132, sec 

HADJ. 

Plague, conjecture as to the use of hogs m preventing, u, 
163, devastouons of, exaggerated, 21, 208 , probabie on. 
gin of, 22, 213—221, various modcs of treatment in 
cases of, 212, name of, 217. 

Plate, gold and silver, the use of, for domestic purpyses, 
reprobatid by Mabonictans 1, 108 note, u, 244. 

Pleclinzs, m‘Tukish couts flay, 1, 199, 190. 

Pliny mentions the "Lurks by mame, 1, wxiv note. 

Plund >, ciuoneously asscited to be a motive with the 
ministers of government for dcdaing war, 1, 145, po- 
mitted to “Vurkish soldicrs on the conquest ofa city, 2! 

Poetry, citi at d by the Pasting, 3, 173 Asiatic, im what 
respects it difiaas fem the | uropean, 49, was peculiarly 
honoucd by the ancient Arabians, 298, 

Poetry, Ai duan, principal suhjccts of, 1, 300. 

Poets, Arabian, Pasian, and ‘luikish , passages from the 
woths of, quoted, 1, 52—5%, 63. 

Poland, tate cf, on the accession of Stamslaus Aucustes, 1, 
ccvi, dismcinborment aud tinal partition off cov a, GOAN AN, 
conscquences of this cvent, Cowan 

Poles, unperkection of then military system, 1, cv, fotal 
consequenecs of than rehoicus dissensions, Coxs 

Polwe oficcrs, ZABsIH, 1, 155, the janizaries perform tir 
functions of, 191, 227. 

Polyzuny, allowed, but not generally practised, au 
Mahometans, u, 225 

Polytheism, an itenusubte ermme, u, 153 note 

Ponponius Mcla, mentions the Turks by uamr, 1 44, 
not 

Ponto wk , elected hing of Poland by the mM ice at 
RlLussia, 1, CCXyv. 
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Population, of Constantinople, and the Ottoman empire ; 
inaccurately estiniated by Mr. Eton, i, 20; of Moldavia 
and Wallachia, 334+. 

Porte, Sublime; meaning of this appellation as applicd te 
the Ottoman court, i, 152. 

Porter, Sir James ; his definition of despotism, i, 8'7. 

Portraits of the Ottoman sultans, and of other distin- 
guished charactcrs in the grand signor’s collection, 11, 146 

Portugueze ; maritime discoveries of the, involve them in. 
war with the Ottomans, 1, ex1x—cxxi. 

Post, gencral ; not established in ‘Turkey, i, 85. 

Pougueville, Dr; accuracy of his recollection, i, 229 
note. 

Power, the Ottoman; estimated by bistorians of the 16th 
and 17th centuries, ii, d1-—*3. 

PRETORIAN prefect ; compared by Montesquieu to the mand 
vizir, i, elxxii note. oi 

Prayers, morning and evening p®are said publicly m the 
‘Tuhish camps, i, 274. 

Piayrs; forbidden to be offered up for deceased unhe- 
levers, H, 107; for the faithful deceased, 120, 2225 pri- 
vate, used for the conversion of infidcls, 1515 of miftdels, 
odious to God, ii, 109 note. 

Predestination; effects of the doctrine of, misreprescnied, 
1, Su 5 dogma respecting, 1, 133; influence of this doctrine 
on the conduct of the Turks, 134, 135. 

Prevogetives, of the Ottoman sultan; i, clvai, 115-115. 

Prose s; prevalence of the custoin of making, among the 
nations of the East, ii, 173; whose offered at the public re- 
ception of an ambassador are not considered as the pay- 
ment of tribute, 176. 

Priests; are subordinate to the civil magistrate, 1, 1265 do 
not form a distinct order among the ‘Turks, ii, 121. 

Princes of the blood ; live in confinement in the FSKI SERAT, 
or old seraglio, under protection of the general of the ja- 
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pizaries, i, 119, 1545 pernicious consequences of this law, 
according to D’Ohsson, 101. 

Princes of Wallachia and Moldavia; rank and authority of, 
un, 337—341. 

Py inces, Greek; of Moldavia and Wallachia, ii, 3713 
privilege yranted to, on tbe day of their inauguration, 19 
note. 

Printing ; first introduction ef, among the ‘Turks, i, 63. 

Prisoners of war; not condemned to death by the Turkish 
laws, 1,258; aill-treated by the Turks, 290; cruel treat- 
ment of Turkish, by the Maltese and Genvese, 291 5 in- 
stance of insulting treatment off by the Russians, 11, 182 note. 

Productions, natural, of "Purkey, 4, 60. 

Proof, legal, 189. 

Froperty; state of, m "Purkey, 1, 1155 taxes on real and per- 
sonu, u, 1d, 145 consequenecs of the insecurity of, 1, 63. 

Prophecies; vospeeting the duration of the Ottoman em- 
pare, fabricated by travcilers, t1, 89 note, 

Prophets; all from Adam to Mahomet were scent for the 
same olyect, u, 153. 

Propontss, or sea ot Marmara, ii, 404. 

Pivselytiom; duty of au, 149%. 

Prosternations; of Mussulmans in thar prayers, misrepre- 
seuted by Busbequius, n, 119 note. 

Prostetutes; pumushments inflicted on, ui, 291, 560. 

Proverbs; inconvenience of communicating instruction by 
means of, un, 148. 

Provirccs, conquered; how colonized by the Ottomans, 1 
218. 

Provisions ; for the capital, a chief object of concern to the 
first magistrate; 3, 144, n, 3403; supphed by contrbu- 
tious from the provinces, u, 26, 28; how procutcd for the 
samy, 1, 2703 sparingly used by the Turkish soldiers, 271, 
ui, 12; of what they consist, i, 272. 


e 


Provisions; vexatious method of purchasing, in the pro- 
yinces, for account of government, 11, 30. 
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Pruth; treaty of, between the Turks and Russians, i, cci, 
ii, 88 note. 

Public establishments, considered as appendages to the 
greater mosques, and supported from the same funds; see 
Schools, Hospitals, Libraries, Hotels. 

Punish:nent, corporal; denounced for neglect or infraction 
of religion, ii, 130, 168. 

Punishments, inflicted on members of the ULEMA : i, 131. 

Punishments ; arbitrarily inflicted m criminal cases, i, 205; 
of Turkish criminals, 207; mode of, 207, 208 note ; mi- 
litary, 228. 

Purifications ; ii, 120. 

Purcveyances; ii, 48. 

Quarter; seldom refused by the Turks, i, 289. 

Quarier-master general, CONAKGI BASH; 3, 265. 

Raub; the Ottomans after their defeat at Vienna, rally 
beyond the, 1, elxxxix. 

Rabaut de Samt-Etienne ; was the editor of M. ad Ohsson’s 
work, i, 216 note. 

Rutacl, tie arch-angel ; salutation, given‘ by, to the pro- 
phet, adopted by Mahomc tans, ii, 181. 

Rag iwa; submits itself to Gultan Orkhan, and becomes 
tributary to the porte, diy 41. 

PARE brandy 5 1, Slael 

Racivan; ats bevinning’reanlated by the appearance of 
the new moun, i, 763 the month of, a season of religicin 
{. ting among Mahometans, u, 121. 

Riv AY; meaning of this appcllation, 1, 154. 

RiyaAdus3 restricted to the use of certam colours in’ their 
dross, 1, 17353 luable to vexatious law-seits, 196, cxposed 
to a bad administration of law, 204; of the Greck pro- 
vinccs, made responsible for crimes committed in their dis- 
tvet, 2O8 5 held responsible for the dclivary of proparty y ree 
suiucd to have been entrusted to thea previously to ats bong 
confixated, 2123 cultivate the lands of the fuudel pro- 
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prietors,°18; Christian, of Griece and Romclic, were for- 
merly obliged to enrol their children among the janizaries, 
2433 when released from this tax, 2453 pay a tax on 
moveable property, ii, 145 condition of, under the Purkish 
government, 60, 64; humility of, towaias the Purks, 1675 
system pursued by the Ottoman eovernment for the purpose 
of humbling, 2973; hotd places of honour and cimolmacnt 
under the "Turkish governinent, 300. 

Rayalis, female ; cannot be forcibly taken for the service 
of the sultan’s MAREM, i, 274 note. 

Rebellion ; of Turkish governors, is not directed against the 
constitutional power of the sultan, i, 1765 motive anl 
object of, among the Turkish PisHas, 163. 

Recruits, for the janizar.es ; method of training, 1, 240. 

Reform, in the ‘Turkish institutions and pelicy; discoucagcd 
from the dread of calumny, i, 103. 

Reis, captain of a ship; marvellous story related by « 
Greek, i, 81. 

Reis EFFENDI; i, 145. 

Relics; held in veneration by the Turks, ii, 140. 

Relics; discovered in the barrow at Sigeum, ii, 417; 
bought by Mr. H. P. Hope, 420. 

Religion, Mahometan; does not inculeate ferociousness or 
ignorance, i, 83; in what d+gree the power of the sultan ts 
restrained by, 02, 93, $14, Lio. 

Religion, Christian; reason of its being torerated amor 


1 
o 
the Mahometans, 11, 152; Greek, 93. 


> 

Remed ies : for the preventsou or cure of the plague, eco 
note; 213 note, 

Repentance, a rite of the Mahomvtan church, it, 110. 

Repain, the Russian anbvasador at Warsay; seizes upon 
certain members of the nauonal ict, and sends them ite 
Siberia, i, ccxvii. 

Restraints on the conduct of the sultan; estimate of they 


eflicaciousness, i, 1-bU; the only effectual, nn, 43 note. 
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RosuL ALLAH, prophet of God; an appellation of Maho- 
met, n, 127. 

Revenge ; propensity ofthe Turks to, exaggerated, uu, 166. 

Rieienge, m cases of adulte.y, justified by the prophet Ma- 
homct, 4, 230. > 

Revenes, of the governors of provinces, 1, 1563 of the Ot- 
tomun empire, VIRI, u, 3, 4 note; are equal to all the 
demands of government, 12, 64; whence they arise, 15 
—12; of the church, vacuF, 5; of the sultan, 46; of 
the dowager empress, 49. 

Revolt of the jan.zaries; suppressed by the citizens of Con- 
stantinople, 1, clsaii note, general effects of, clxxiv. 

Rc. olutzor m government; metives winch m Turkcy operate 
against, 1, 14%, 2, 117—~119, n, 62. 

Rhodes, taken by the laghts of Samt John of Jcrusalem, 
r davar, seurendered to Soliman the bt, xen. 

foot, publ, state of, 1, S#, the making or repairing of, 
conscced an act of charity, u, 157. 

Poih s banditiy; waste the Turkish provinces, u, 60. 

Roo of hcnom, CAPTAN; conferred by the Fasie-n sovereigns 
en vdasoal hings and governors of piovinecs, a, Iya, Ixus, uy, 
» bO 

Robo, 1iy wg of the; performed as an act of homage or r1e- 
spect, uy, Lot. 

Romain’, Gicek dance; un, 2g8y 








Horii, the manners and usages of, were in some respects 


% 
similir to those of the Tarks, 1, xliv, un, 159, 161, 200, 
I : ), ‘ 
sa 
foc nus, couquer the eks and adopt then literature, 1, 5; 
ie 
cause of the dechngof thar anpnc, 102, 
a 
foun, crtent of the Turkish kingdom of, 1, \..1, 48 par- 
tut oncd among the cnurs, or govunors of provinces, Xl; 
i annexcd to the Ottoman canpire, Iku, as restored by 
r 
J imerlaune, yy. 
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Rubies, conserve of, DJEWAHIR-MADJOUNY ; a Turkish con- 
fection, H, 247 note. 

Rumuns, Romans; a name given to the peasantry of Mol- 
davia and Wallachia, u, 328, 7503 condition of 336. 

Russia; commerce of, with Turkey, u, S74. 

Russia ; war. of the Turks with, 1, elaxvv, n, 83—877. 

Russians ; wars of, in Poland, 1, coxix; mm Turkey, ecxxi; 
description of the manners of, in the 16th century, i, 
191 note. 

Sabcans ; the religion of the, 1 ot tOerated by D2 aumetans, 
ni, 155. 

Sailors, Greck; conduct of, durine a storm, 1, 793 exnc- 
dient of for dispersing 1 for, 505 supristitious credulity 
of, SI. 

Suint John of Jerusalem, knivhts of the order of; lust vical 
account of, 1, haxr; recee the sovereignty of Loner Wal- 
lachta from the kings of LLungary, u, 311. . 

Saint George; festival of, observed by the ‘T une” under the 
name of HYDYRLIZ, 1, 225. 

Saints; see Anchorites. 

Saints; a Icgion of, supposcd to exist perpetually among 
Mussulmans, i, 120; im paradise, all enjoy anequal por- 
tion of bappiness, 137; the compamons of Mahomet 
are reputed such among Mahometans, 13’7. 

SAIQUF, small coasting vessel; i, 80 note. 

SAKKAS, water-carriers ; formed into a corp, for the relief of 
soldsers On a march, or in the field, 1, 253. 

SALATH’ UL-DSUM 1; a prayer appointed to be said by Ma- 
hometans on Friday, u, 119. 

Salt; mines of, in Wallachia and Moldavia, 1, 325 

Salutation ; modes of, u, 183; of peace, not given to unbe- 
levers, 180. 

Samanedes ; dynasty of the, i, xxxiv. 

Sancta Sophia; the church of, converted into a Turloel 
VOL, IL, 11 
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mosque, i, 25; its architecture serves as a model to the 
‘Purks in the construction of their mosques, 19. 

Sundurch, Lords; his exaggerated estimate of the value of the 
sultan’s treasure, 1, 47. 

Sundys; travelled m 'Purkey during the reign of Ahmed the 
First, i, 53. 

SaANJAC, a standard denoting military command; i, 2138. 
207; sce the note in p. 215 for the vanious significatjon, 
of this word. 

SANJAC SHERIF, standard of Mahomet; duty of defending it 
in abattle, 1, 277, 1, 140. 

Saracen, a national appellation derived from the Arabic word, 
SERRADJIN, cavalry 3 i, Inns. 

schism; which separated the Turks and Persians, i, Javtis | 
chet points of controversy, 31, 1, 237. 

Sfism; between the Latin and Greek churches, fatal conse 
quences of, 1, exxxvul note, 1, 73, T4. 

Sculys, heretics; an appellation given by the Ottomans vw 
ie sectames of Ah, i, 185. 

S tuuls, public, MEDRESSE’S; annexed to mosques, i, 125, 
1, Loo. 

She arte Bartholomew; the inventor of gunpowder, it, 0+ 
hannte. 

Nedeuce, ITM 3 vague application of this term, i, 29 note. 

Ncluzonin; part of, ceded tothe Germans, i, exeviil. 

Ncluzonians; einigration and settleinent of the, 1, Ix note. 

Sagiics; Jcwsh and Christian, revered by Mahometans, 
My wow. 


12, 


Sculpoaes 4, ; 

Seyflve, m ancient geography, its extent, 1, xxiv; invaded 
by Darius Iystaspes, ii, 877. 

Seu-Frits; manner of conducting, in the sixteenth century, 
», edn, exlil. 

Seal, of the empire; worn by the erand vizir, 1, 1215; see 
also 142 note. 


é 
Seamanship; practice of, among the Turks and Greeks, i, 17. 


INDEX. 


Secretary of state, RLIS EFFENDI; i, 145. 

Sefi; the dynasty of, founded in Persia by Shah Ismael, 1, 
Ixxxiv; its estimation, cciv. 

S}LAMELUKs; the men’s apartments in a Turkish house, i, 161, 
eid ie 

Selim the First; invades Persia, i, Ixxviv; conquers Armewu., 
the territories of the Kurds and Turemans, Ixxxv; Syria, 
Palestine, Egypt, and Arabia, xci; obtains the transfer 
of the spiritual rights of the caliphat to the house of Osman, 
xciii; his character and attainments in literature, xci, 
xeiv; his respectful behaviour to an anchorite, ii, 123. 

Selim the Second; attempts to cut a canal between the Don 
and the Volga, i, exaxiv ; takes Cyprus from the Venetians, 
exrxis; sufters a signal defeat at sea, exh; his conqueste. 
cdlyirs bis character and death, exlvii, exlvi. 

Selin the Second; addicted to drunkenness, ii, 163. 

Selim the Third; 1, cexxvin. 

Nelinginshoy; according to Bailly the original seat of lumi 
learning, ii, 102. 

Selinkiah; the original abode of the Turkish race, i, xxi. 

Seljuk ; dynasty of, i, xxxv3 extent of its dominion, wows, 

Semichre; of Ertogrol father of Osman the First, i, alev 
note; of the prophet Mahomet, ii, 19°77. 

Sepulture; motive for not deferring, ji, 223. 

Scraglio, the sultan’s palace; its principal wate, Bib-ul- 
MAIUN, does not give the name of sublime porte to the Or- 
toman court, i, 1423; extent of, i, 3903 see HAREM. 

SERASKIER; i, 204, 273. 

SERDEN GUIECHD!, forlorn hope; i, 275 note; of whom 
composed, 276. 

Seres ; restricted from free communication, i, 227, 2iv 

SHAH NAMEH, the cpic poem of Ferdusi; su je tof, i, vxvi note. 

SHEIK, preacher; li, 121. 

SHEIK ISLAM, the mutt: ; chief dee‘or of the liw among the 
Turks, i, 120, 1253; exercises no jidicial power, 151. 

1i2 
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Shrp-building; state of this art m Turkey, i, 68 note, 294. 

Ships; of war, sec Trdish nary, merchant, 1, 78. 

Shoes; strait, not used in Turkey, 1, 198 note; are taken off 
at the entrance ofa chamber, 214. 

Shoes, a wish to obtam a divorce on the part of the wife, ex- 
pressed by pullmg off and turning them, in a court of 
yustice, un, 238 note. 

S] opkeepers, fraudulent; how punished, 1, 205. 

Sizismund Bathori, prince of Transilvama, makes a treaty 
of alliance with the emperor Rodoiph the Sccond, 1, clix 
note; cedes his principality to the Austrians, resumes and 
again relinquishes it, clan. 

Sius, the greatest, do not annul faith, u, 111 note. 

S: love, treaty of, betwecn the emperor Leopold and the 
"Purks, 3, ccaxiy 

Shimises, in the flontier provinces, permitted even in time 
of peace, 1, civil. 

Sieze market, female, AVRAI BAZAR, un, 287. 

Slu s female, n.ode of bargaining for, n, 299-291, 

Slacciy, prisoners of wat condemned to, 1, 290 

Sluzay, the rigouts of, softened by the usages of the Turks, 
no 2o4, 

S be Je, John, king of Poland; inquiry into his claim to the 
try: mph in Consequence of the victory at Vienna, 1, CxC, 
cxcr note, ras 

Srey, Imnan, dinded into clises by Mahometans, 3, 
ee Po 

SOPsa, an undergraduate ina Turkish college, 1, 122. 

Sol, of ‘Lurkey, general fertility of, 1, 65, n, 22. 

SOPAKS, a company of jamZerics, the sultan’s gardcs de 
corps, who were expert at drawing thar bows with the left 
hind, 1, 248 note. 

Soldicrs, “Turkish, thar mode of was, 1, 278 ; their personal 
courag¢, 2803 inattention to military regulations, 280; 
individually have not degenerated, 282, thei temperance 
and robustness, u, 12, 


INDEX. 


Soliman Shah, prince of the Ottoman Turks ; 1s drowned tn 
the Euphrates, 1, x1. 

Soleman, son of Orkhan; first carries the Ottoman arms into 
Europe, 1, lv; his reflections on the ruins of Troas, 18. 
Soliman, Cheleb.; preserves European Turkey from the in- 
cursions of the Tartars, 1, Ixvi; does homage for his 

kingdom to Tamerlane, Ixvin note. 

Soliman the First; success of the reign of, predicted from Ins 
bith, 1, xev; takes Belgrade and Rhodes, xcvi, xcvii ; 
invades and conquers Hungary, xcvin, ci; mahes it a 
fief of his empire, civ; besieges Vienni without success, 
evils occupies Buda by treachery, and abolishes the kingly 
dignity im Vlungary, exu, cxiv; receives the homage of 
the emperor Ferdinand for his division of Hungary, ox; 
leads an expedition into Persia, exvin, builds a fleet at 
Suez and makes war im India agamst the Poirtugzueze, 
Cart; receives the homage of Moldavia and of Aliens, 
cxxit, obtains the name of CANUNI or instituter of rules, 
exxvil; puts bis son to death, 154; his severity in the 
acininistration of justice, 169, gives his sister in matriage 
to Ibrahim bis grand vizir, 247; the three wishes of, 171; 
Issies severe decices agunst the use of wince, mn, LoS, is 
reportedl by Busbequius to have marred Roxulana, lus 
slave, 279 note, 

Solunan the Second; 1, cx 

Suphas i, 2 $9. 

Sucery. effects of, how guarded aginst, u, T4i—~t £3. 

SORGUDI; a plume of Lcron’s feathers worn by the sultan, 
nu, 338, 

SPAHIS, cavalry; 1, 253, 267. 

Spanaids, ancient; derived fiom the Arabs thor romantic 
character, 1, 297. 

Spurtans ; characte: of, u, 70, 195. 


Standurd ; see ALEM, SANJAC, BAIRAK. 


INDEX. 


Stqtues, ancient; destroyed at Constantinople by the iconv- 
clastcs, and the crusaders, i, 20 note. 

Sterility; i, 238. 

Stone, the black, at Mecca; cause of its being venerated by 
Mussulmans, ij, 131. 

Stories ; subjects of those which are related in Turkish coffee- 
houses, 11, 205. 

Streets; ire Bukarest and Yassy, floored instead of being 
pawauy ui, 364. 

Sé ofs; course of regular in a Turkish college, i, 29 note ; 
futility of, 30, 31; the choice of, recommended by an 
Arabian poet, 61. 

Suduission of Mahoinctans to the decrees of providence ; 11, 
133, 134 note. 

Succession to the caliphat; order of, not settled by the pro- 
phct Mahomet, i, xxxii; became lereditary after the 
death of Ali, xaxin. 

Succession ; order of, in the Ottoman empire, i, 115. 

Sultan; the title first assumed by the Ottoman emperors, 1, 
Jxix; legislauve power of, confined to matters of temporal 
interest, 109; his temporal power absolute in theory, 
110, 140, 176; how restricted in its exercise, 1863 his 
tiths, L}I, 1125 signification of the word, 1115 attends, 
unseen, at the deliberations of his council, 147, 1725 the 
title of, given to the empress dowager, and the children of 
the Inipertal family, 1, 276. 

Summons; to an accused person, form of, i, 19%. 

SUNNETiH; religious duties instituted by the prophet, ii, 
Po: 

SUNM, orthodox Mahometans; i, 185. 

Superstition; the Mahometan reliyion does not inculcate, 4, 

1G note. 

Suigery; practice of, imperfect, i, 77. 

Surnames; notin use amnong the Turks, ji, 199. 


INDEX. 


Suwarow, the Russian general; murders the inhabitants, after 
the sieze, of Ismael, un, 924 note. 

Tuble service; uu, 20%, QE. 

Tails (horse) ‘TUGIL; ensigns conferred on governors of pro 
vinees, and denoting by their number the degrees of dic- 
nity, i, 155, 207; five of them denote the dignity of the 
grand vizir, and seven that of the sultan, 258, 269, 

Talesmans ; in, LOY. 

Tamerlane ; receives the comrlaints of the EMIRS against Bu- 
jazet, 1, Iau; stanmons Bajazet to do homage for his Asiatic 
dominions, lxiv; declares war aygunst tim, Ixv;  de- 
feats and mukes lain prisoner, Ixy; makes a new distribu- 
tion of his dominions, layin; patronizes learning, 10. 

TANNDUR 5 its form and uses described, ny, 245. 

Turtars; the gcnerical name of pubhe couriers in Turkey 
1, S+. 

Turtars, of the Crimea; cansiderea as heirs to the cmpice 
on the extinction of the Ottuman line, i, 115. 

Tuitais; predatory warfare of, i, 2743 vagabond mode ot 

. life, n, 96. 

Tarany, Jattic ; description of its soil and surface, u, 401. 

Taste; of the Greeks, was depraved before the loss of Con 
stantinople, i, 32; of the Athenians, how formed, 1, 71. 

Tauris; recovered by the Persians, 1, clvv. 

Laverns; slut up on the approach of a Turkish army, ; 
272; in Galata and in Wallachia and Moldavia, scem 2 
infamous debauchery, 1, 20v, 36 #. 

Tuaes; farmed in Moldavia and Wallacha; n, Sol 5 sce 
Revenues, 

deeth; a recompense for the wear of, claimed by "Turks who 
have been treated with hospitality, i, 261. 

Teheli; elected prince of Upper Hungary, Il, CIXXAVELS Coun- 
sels the grand vizir not to attempt the siege of Vicnne, 
clxxxvii; is banished to Nicomedia, cxe1x note. 

TLRKE’, a college of DERVISHES; 11, 416 note. 


Temes. s ceded to the Germans, 1, cei. 

Tents, of the torh, IEVIEFK TCHADIR, 1, 264, of the sultan 
and grand vizir, LASH ICHADIR, 265, 266, 268, 269; 
of the PASHAS, 268 of the soldiers, 270, disorderly ar- 
ranzcment of, in the Turkish camps, 266. 

"TLRIALL a term of reproich applied to opium-takers, curious 
inecdote of, nn 171 

Testam ny, oral, whit considered as competent in law suits, 
3°89, ov anv dated, 169,  supcrio: validity of a 
Nai sulman’ - 20,, witte , madmuissible in a Turkish 
cout of iw, 197 

Th f , how punished, 1, 20> 

Tioscy, ats poputousne ~ ou, 19 

Tiviat, a portion of Jind, less than a ZIAMFT, held by mi- 
hituy tenure, obligations of its charter, 1, 22), why the 
"Duilish scldiers refused them in Persia, 219 

"EIMARIOL, possessor of a fief, LIMA, 1, 215 note 


Pees as umed by the sultans to denote their spiniual and 


ternpor | authonty, 1, 111, bie 

Tobuccu, Mussuinan doctors diffir m= opmion as to the le- 
gility of asing, 31, 108 not., the smoking of, common to 
mab, Hu, 203, and women, 216 

Telco atom on what condition granted by the ‘Turks to the 
jtoplo whow they conqucied, u, 16, 60, 76, limite t by 
Niahometins tc belfevers in scripture revelations, KITAbY, 


Jot, exercised by the Gicck princes of Moldavia and 
Woalachia, 367 


lor b stons, ‘Tarkish, described, u, 221 

Porais, ,unnas or artiery-men, 1, 250 

Torousz, 1macc, masse @armes, 3, 23 

foréare in what cases mflicted, 1, 212. 

Toulomde , dyniuty of the, 1, xxx1v. 

Tr ide men at. formed into compani , FSSNAY, according 
fo the art cr profession which they excicisc, 1, 159 note. 

Yi you, conquers Dacia, u, 308. 
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Trensilvania ; the VAIVODA of, chosen hing of Llungary, 4, 
cu; does homave to the sultan, civ. 

Transtlouna ; the principality of, conferred by Soliman on 
the son of John de Zapoh, 1, exui; ceded to the emperor 
Ferdinand, cxviui; restorcd to the house of Zapoli, exvu; 
treaties, wars, «aud revolutions of, ext, elix—clxi, 
clxxxiimclxxxiv ; ceded to the house of Austria, cxevn. 

Travelling ; recommended by the Turkish writers as the 
means of improvement, 1, 595 enjomed by the law of Ma- 
homet, it, £30 note. 

Trebizond; the empire of, surrendered to Mahomet the Se- 
cond, i, xxvii. 

Trees; the Turks love to recline in the shade of, i, 953 fo- 
rest and fruit, im Vloldavia and Wallachia, un, 203, 321. 

Trebute; clildtenof, 1, 243 note, 2405. 

Tiibute; paid by the emperor for his division of Hungary, 
1, Xvi, Llaxsiv note; paid by nations im subjection to the 
porte, n, 39. 

Troops, provincial, SERRATCULY; 3, 2555 see AZAPS, L\- 
GUMGIS, HISSARLIS. 

TuBA; atree in Paradise, 1, xhi; the wonderful eftect of 
its fruit experienced by Mahomet, u, 129 note. 

TUGHRA, the sultan’, signature; 1, 148. 

Tunis; rcdietion of the kingdom of, to the domuiuon of the 
porte, 1, C\NY, CAXVL. 

Tahar; denotes by its fora the rank and profession of the 
weaier, 1, 132. 

Tivban; not taken off ma saluting a person, u, 1835 wern 
only by Paks 19S. 

"Turns’, asepulchedl c.apel; u, 225. 

Ter, the chicst son of Japhet; founder ef the Tartar iaee, 


1, WAY, 


Piceuce; enlist mi the service of the kings of Fey pt ard 
Persia, 1, xxv. 


Hoh; a contumchous appellation equiyalent to boor, 1,15 { 
T ypheus extent of 4 <0, 


a 
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Tiaks; origin of, according to the Arabian, Pcrsian, and 

‘Turkish historians, i, xxhi, xxiv; were a branch of the 

Jluns, xxvij_ mention made of, by ancient authors, xxiv 

note; emigration of tribes of, from ‘Tartary, and settle- 

ment of, in Murope, xxv note; found their empire in ‘Tar- 
tary, xxvii; the young men being expelled from their 

country on the dissolution of its government, accept of mi- 

litary service from the CALIPHS, over whom they gradually 

assume authority, xxvii; invade the Roman empire, 
axxv; Ottoman enlist in the service of the sultans of 

Iconinm, xl, xhv3; causes of their superiority over the 

Greeks, xlv—xlix ; contradictory qualities of the, 55 are 

eligible to all offices under government, 43; 11, 625 general 

health off 208 5 conjecture respecting the ancient slate of 
socicty among, founded on their appellation of bread corn, 

JL note. 

Tyranny; on the part of the IMAM, or spiritual chief, docs 
net authorize rebellion against his authority, i, 115 note. 
VArueie, the country of the Coussaks; geographical descrip- 

tiou of, ut, 85, 80 note. 

ULiEMA; an order which comprises the doctors of Mussul- 
man jaw, and the ministers of justice and religion, j, 121; 
falsely accused of having opposed the introduetion of 
poping among the Turks, 645 peculiar punishment of, 
1303 exempted from the law of confiscation, mu, 3-4. 

UN CAPAN; the corn-wharf in Constantinople, ii, 25. 

Unity of God; the bclicf of this dectrine constitutes Islamisin, 
it, L1LO note; 115 note. ; 

Usevcks; ther depredations occasion a war with Austria, 1, 
civai, clyiib. 

Uury; forbidden by the Mahometan law, i, 198. 

Uriés, founder of an order of DERVISHLS 3 orders his disciples 
to draw outa!l their teeth, 11, 126. 

VACUF, picus foundations ; administration of, to whom en- 
trusted, ‘Li, 5; revenues of, on what conditions taken up 


by government, 7, 


INDEX. 


ValVODA; a title given, among others, to the princes of 
Moldana and Wallachia, 1, 150 note; meaning of the 
word, in, 338. 

VAIVODALIK; a small district, a city, or a town, under the 
jurisdiction of a civil magistrate, independent of the yo- 
vernor of the province, 1,155. 

VALIDI’, the empress dowager, mother of the reigning 
sultan ; resenucs of, n, 49, 276. 

VaALIDE KIAHYASI, steward of the empress dowager, 1, 
149. 

Varna; the battle of} 1, xxv. 

Ved, used by Turkish women, 0, 251 ; of the CAABA, 141. 

Venetians ; make peace by the surrender of several islands 
inthe Archipelago to Sultan Suliman, 1, cxxiv, by that of 
Cyprus to Sultan Selim, cxlvi; and of Candia to Sultan 
Mahomet, clxxav. 

benchans; cffects of the oppression and intolerant govern- 
ment of, in the Greek islands, 1, exxxvI—CXXXIX. 

Venetians ; yon the confederacy against the Turks, 1, exci. 

Penna; pacification of, 1, clay. 

Fienna; unsuccessfully besieged by Soliman the First 1, 
cvi by the army of Mahomet the Fourth, clxaxvin 

bisits; fammbliar, to married women, not permitted even to 
near male relations, nu, 227. 

Wiser, grand; antiquity of the office of, i, 142. 

Vizik AZEM, prime minister of the sultan; his authority 
and duties, 1, 120, L41—l44, 190, 

Vizirs, KUBLL Hs members of the divan, so called from the 
KUBBEX, or dome in the seragho under which they assem- 
ble, 1, LAS. 

Voney, MI de speculates on the consequences of restorng 
the Greeks to empire, u, 67. 

Volunteers; excited to join the army by the hope of recom: 
pense, 1, 228, 
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Valunteers, of Mecca; devote themselves for the defence o 
their country, 1, 286. 
Wallachia, ravaged and made tributary by Mahomet the 
First, 1, Ixxu, uu, 307. 
Wallachea, and Moldavia; depuved of the privilege of 
electing their princes, u, 31 note. 
Har; legitimate motive betwecn orthodox Mussulmans, 3, 
jix; laws of, 173 
War, agamst Russia declared by the porte, 1, ccaxvu. 
War, artof, changed by the invcntion of gunpowder, u, 
5M, 
Warfare; objects ofthe ‘Turkish, 3, xlvi, 6, 173. 
Bar shout, 1,277, 279 
Hashing, arcligious seremony, nu, 120, 21 4. 
Wax, geen, a natural production of Moldavia, u, 324 
note. 
Hens, on the neck and th oat, common to the mhabitants 
of the Carpathiin mountains, n, 332. 
Wheat, the Tusksh name of, whence derived, u, 335 
note 
Wheclvarregs, mot generally used in Turkey for the pm- 
po ccf travelling 1,34, 
Will, the meht of cuspusing of property by, in what cascs 
adunitted, 1, 39, 232 
Hane, the use cf, prolubited by the KORAN, 1, 108, and 
in the ‘Turkish can ps, 272, u, 123 severe law of Sultan 
Soliman egunst, 168, 
Hane, cutom of fieczmg, in order to increase its strength, 
N,. 3920; 
an, Di Jus descuuption of a Turkish camp,3, 257. 
ee > plurality of, permiltcd by the law ot Mahomet, 11, 
ed") © sesof polygamy, gcnaally have separate estab- 
+ he, 236 note 
I + stain the catremitics of then fingers with a rcd 
» 3,02, judged by the Turks to be incapable of cxer- 
if) 


. 
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cising sovereignty, 1155 do net pay the HARATCH, Ji, 
14, 17note; not obhwed to yerfeim the pilarin.ge to 
Mecca, 1303 thar influene on souety, 190—196, 
929 ; character of the Tersish, -01, 2.9, ther proveges, 
230; severity of the "Turkish pohce tow tls jesus who 
treat tha wath Chicpect, 2olute ys t echuled from 
paradve by tho low ci Mobomet, 237, Mahometan, foi bid- 
den to marry infidels, 240 note; then mode of domestic 
Ife, Seo Hitt M. 

Herds; prognoste dian fiom the fist which are uttered 
by aricw su'tan, ul, Tk 

Works, good; not csscatially necessary t& salvation, uy, Lit 
note. 

Worship, public, the -day appointed for, u, 1195 in private 
assemblies, cQremony of perfurnung, 122 note. 

Wrestling, 1, 207. 

Wieting, method of, amon. the Onental, 1 147 note; nu, 
Sov. 

YAVAKS, nonunal janizanes, 1, 230. 

YAsac3 a system oof unwritten law which ane wuntly pre 
Vailed in Partary, 1, sxvi note. 

Pussy, treaty of, 1, COMIN 

Lavy, capital of Moidavia; description of, it, 3603. 

yeu, the Punkish 5 consists of lunar revolutions, i, 72. 

ZAM, possessor of athel, ZAMEL, 1, 215 note. 

wenti; battle of, 1, CxcViL 

ZIAMET$ a portion of land, held by mulitary tenure, 1, 
2203; obligat.uns of its charter, 221. 

ZAMMYS, subjects of the Ottoman sullan who do not 
profess the Mahomctan rchgion, 1, 183. 

<rcaster; the rehgion of, not tolerated by Mahonitars, 4, 
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2% NOTE, for accep read accepi. 


NoTF, for usbequil read Busbequii. 
dile the comana after in, 


yr - 


for an dv \- read and exe. 
SIDk NOTE, read Abmed the Fist. A.D. 1604—2617. 
8 dtle again. 
34 NOTE, for conciabola read con sciabola. 
% NOTL, for Agatiarcad Ag ithas, 
18 for fimpel read fimple. 
@. nore, for reaimn Wed vemaiks 
15 NOTE, for cofow read colou. 
1d for is read are. 
XI Nor, for ur ad unwed. 
% NOTE, for p.—~—124 read p. 1—24 
os for is read are. 
7 NOT Egdeth« period after 7. 
3 ott. 
g fer Fourth read Thid 
184 for inguring read inqu.ring. 


see erm ee 
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L. 6 sive NoTE, read Dowenes and pensions 


1 NOTE, fer mnusguet read musket 
3 dele the commas. 
6 NOTE, for enchin read enchei 
17. dele the comma. 
4 for conscences read consciences 
13 NOTE, for or read nor, 
16 NOTE, for sses read classes. 
at for dissentions read dissensions. 
6 nore, for n thing read nothing 
14 for Oczakow recd Oczacow. 
9 NoTF, for is recd St. 
18 for * read t. 


